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INTRODUCTION 


The  three  plays  here  translated  are  representative,  in 
widely  differing  fashions,  of  an  early  statue  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Ibsen's  genius.    Lady  higer  oj Ostraai  was  written 
at  Bergen  in  1854,^  when  Ibsen  was  twenty-six  and,  like 
most  young  authors,  attracted  by  big  themes  and  full  of 
big  projects.  Tc  create  "  saga-dramas  '"  based  on  Norway's 
history  was  his  ambition  at  this  time;    and  Lady  Inger, 
which  deals  with  one  of  the  l)lackest  peri(jds  in  the  fortunes 
of  Norway,  was  the  outcome.   Tlie  chief  characters  in  the 
play  bear  names  that  are   historic;    and   if   history   is 
outraged  in  one  or  two  points  by  the  plot,  this  is  not  more 
tl-.an  has  been  readily  forgiven  lo  many  a  dramatist  in 
return  for  a  mo\-ing  situation.     There  is  a  considerable 
sense  of  bigness  about  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
:i  considerable  sense  of  character  shown  in  the  delineation 
of  the  protagonists  of  the  drama.  Lady  Inger  and  Nils 
Lykke.    The  weakneso  of  the  play  lies  in  the  complexity 
of  its  plot,  a  weakness  \-ery  common  in  the  work  of  'oung 
playwrights.    The  intrigue  is  skilfully  devised,  but  would 
inevitably  be  puzzling  in  representation  except  to  one 
who  had  previously  read  the  play.    Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat 
was    produced    at    the    Bergen    theatre,    under    Ibsen's 
direction,  in  January  1855,  but  the  public  was  bewildered 
by  its  complexity  and  did  not  take  \  ery  kindly  to  it.  Two 
years  later  the  play  was  printed  in  Christiania  and  offered 
to  the  theatre  there ;  but  it  was  not  produced  there  at  the 
time,  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  the  author  and 
the  director  of  the  theatre  as  to  some  alterations  which 
the  latter  wished  to  make  and  the  author  would  not  agree 
to.   In  1874  Ibsen  published  a  revised  edition  of  the  play; 
it  was  eventually  performed  at  Christiania  in  1875,  and 
remained  in  the  repertory  there  till  1882.     A  Swedish 

"  I'or  further  det.-iils  rtsppitiuf  Ibsen's  life  and  writin;TS,  see  the 
introductions  to  the  three  preceding  voluuas  of  Ibsen's  plays  in 
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version  of  it  was  performed  at  Stockholm  in  1877  and  at 
Ilelsin^^fors  in  1880,  and  a  German  version  in  Berlin  in 
1880.  The  play  has  also  been  translated  into  French.  In 
January  ic)o6  two  performances  of  it  were  given  at  the 
Scala  Theatre,  London,  by  tlie  Stage  Society.  The  part 
of  Ladv  Ingcr  was  played  by  Miss  Edyth  Olive,  and  that 
of  Nils'Lvkke  bv  Mr.  Henry  Ainley. 

In  Love's  Comedv  we  see  a  very  different  Ibsen,  but  still 
the  young  Ibsen.  '  This  piece  of  iug!i-spinted  satire  took 
some  time  to  incubate.    It  was  ])lanned  in  1858,  but  not 
completed  till  1862.    The  ;mth()r's  eager  personality  was 
by  this  time  in  revolt  against  the  narrowness  of  Norwegian 
life;    and  the  revolt,  as  is  so  often  the  rase,  expressed 
itself  in  a  fondness  for  just  such  paradox  as  would  most 
annov  his  audience.  The  play  was  first  planned  and  begun 
in  prose,  but  Ibsen  very  soon  abandoned  that  mediumof 
expression  in  favour  of  the  light  rhymed  verse  which 
forms  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  Loves  Comedy  as  it  was 
eventuallv  gi\en  to  the  world.    So  much  of  the  vivacity  of 
the  play  in  the  original  depends  upon  the  sparkling  quality 
of  the  verse  and  its  often  laughably  ingenious  rhyme-devices, 
that  anv  attempt  at  a  reproduction  of  it  in  English  verse  is 
foredoomed  to  at  least  comparati\e  failure;    the  present 
translator  felt,  tlierefore,  that  he  might  perhaps  succeed 
in  robl)ing  the  original  of  less  of  its  savour  if  he  confined 
himself  to  an  attempt  at  light  prose.   The  paradox  of  the 
play— that,  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  of  love  alive,  you  must 
renounce  it  when  it  has  reached  its  very  culmination— 
that  onlv  a  lo\c!ess  marriage  or  a  marriageless  love  can 
be  reallv  successful  and  happy— was  perhaps  not  so  novel 
as  Ibsen  no  doubt  imagined  it  to  be  when  he  wrote  the 
plav.    But,  anyway,  it  ser\-cd  as  inspiration  for  a  wittily 
satirical  attack  on  the  stupid  convention  and  soul-deaden- 
ing ceremony  that  seemed  to  the  author  to  surround  and 
stifle  love  when  love  was  leading  to  marriage.    Naturally 
its  production  raised  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  Ibsen 
came  in  for  some  rough  handling  in  consequence;   it  was 
not  until  some  ten  years  later  that  liis  audiences  at  home 
had  become  sufTiciently  educated  to  his  point  of  view  to 

•    .  ..      _         .1  ^       '. I 4.  „ -J     ,,  *-    *1.  rt»-rt  .^^1  ».^c 

ellJOJ     ills    Wit    tV'ell    tnOligli  ii    ">VCIC   j;i;i;;i.eu   «-^    t;;„;;:^\.i  ■.<.  j. 

The    play    ultimately    became    particularly    popular    at 
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Christianiii.  It  was  first  produced  tlicro  in  1873  and 
remained  in  the  repertory  of  the  theatre  till  i8g8.  It  has 
never  yet  been  performed  in  this  country;  but  a  per- 
formance of  it  was  given  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  1908.  Swedish,  French,  and  German  translations 
of  it  exist. 

With  The  League  of  Youth  Ibsen  broke  entirely  fresh 
ground.  This  satiiical  comedy  was  more  than  a  tilt  at 
conventions;  it  had  behind  it  a  political  animus  which 
sprang  from  Ibsen's  distrust  of  the  group  then  known  as 
the  "  Young  Party."'  In  this  play  the  author  for  the  first 
time  found  his  prrper  medium  of  expression  in  prose 
dialogue  of  an  easy  naturalness  th  it  marked  an  astonish- 
ing advance  on  anything  of  his  day  in  his  own  countr)-. 
The  play  was,  in  fact,  the  first  modern  prose  com*  dy  from 
Norway.  In  the  planning  and  development  of  tlic  plot 
it  smacks  strongly  of  the  French  drama  of  intrigue — the 
drama  of  the  school  of  Scribe— but  in  the  matters  of  close 
observation  and  naturalness  of  dialogue  it  is  a  long  way 
ahead  of  that  school.  Ibsen  was  in  Italy  while  the  comedy 
was  planned,  and  in  Dresden  while  he  wrote  it  (in  the 
winter  of  1S68-69);  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  voluntary 
exile  that  enal)led  him  to  see  Norwegian  social  life  and 
politics  in  a  new  perspective. 

The  play  was  printed  in  September  1869,  and  was  first 
performed^  at  the  Christiania  theatre,  in  the  following 
month.  As  was  to  be  expected,  it  aiused  a  great  fluttering 
in  the  dovecotes  of  a  society  quite  unused  to  satirical 
comedy.  It  also  produced  a  practically  universal  im- 
pression of  being  an  essay  in  political  pamphleteering 
disguised  as  a  play.  The  "  Young  Party,"  w  ith  whom 
Bjornson  was  intimately  connected,  resented  ti.c  obvious 
attack  on  them,  and  the  first  few  performances  were 
disturbed  by  violent  demonstrations  on  the  part  of 
both  opponents  and  supporters.  The  character  of 
Stensgaard  was  taken  to  be  a  direct  caricature  of,  and 
attack  on,  Bjornson,  who  in  consequence  was  estranged 
from  Ibsen  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards,  until 
Bjornson^:  magnanin'ity  led  him  to  make  an  advance  to- 
wnrri'^.  rpriin.cili:! tiop.  w b.ich  Ibsen  as  ucncrouslv  welromed. 
The  political  controversy  gradually  wore  itself  out,  and 
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the  play  became  a  favourite  in  the  repertories  of  the 
Scandinavian  theatres.  It  was  still  in  the  Christiania 
repertory  as  late  as  the  year  1899.  Its  first  performance 
in  Stockholm  was  in  1869,  and  in  Copenhagen  in  1870. 
German  and  French  translations  of  it  also  exist.  Artificial 
as  the  comedy  may  in  some  ways  appear  in  the  light 
of  Ibsen's  subsequent  work,  one  has  only  to  glance  at 
contemporary  comedies  to  see  what  an  advance  it  marked. 
The  character  of  the  "  charlatan  and  adventurer " 
Stensgaard  is  developed  with  great  skill;  indeed  it  seems 
rather  to  have  run  away  with  its  creator,  who  apparently 
began  the  play  with  the  fortunes  of  the  League  of  Youth 
belorc  him  as  its  main  theme,  but  speedily  became 
absorbed  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  Stensgaard.  The 
League,  however,  is  dutifully  dragged  in  again  towards 
the  end.  The  whole  play  is  as  full  of  life  as  anything 
Ibsen  wrote.  With  the  delightful  cocksureness  of  youth 
it  combines  a  thoughtfulness  that  presages  the  later 
Ibsen;  and  though  the  technique  is  clearly  based  on  that 
of  the  French  school,  it  improves  on  the  methods  of  that 
school  in  almost  every  respect. 

R.  FARQUHARSON  SHARP. 
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LADY    INGER    OF    OSTRAAT 
A  PLAY  IN  FIVE  ACTS 


DRAMATIS   PKRSOX.'E 

Tli(.>    Lady    Iiimr    (■iyMrii!()\i',    \vi'l..\v    ..[    Nils    '  a Mrulovc,    High 

Steward  of  Nurway. 
Idlii(\  lit-r  daughter. 
Nils  l.ykke,  a  Danish  knight. 

Olaf  Skavtavl,       Nnrwi'giaii  iinblein.iii,  outl.iwed. 
Nils  Steiissoa. 
Jens  Bjcike,  a  Swedish  ollicer. 

,,.  J  servants  at  Ostraat. 

I'lnn     I 

Kjnar  link,  steward  at  (Jslraat. 

Retainers,  I'easants,  and  Swedish  Warriors. 

(I'hc-  action  pa^Si-^  at  tlie  Cast!c  of  ()str:iat,  on  tkc  'I rondhjcm  l-'i-rU, 
in  the  year  ijiS.) 


LADY   IXGI.R  OF  OSTRAAT 


ACT  I 


(Scene. — .1  room  at  ()<tr(jat.  Through  open  doors  at  the 
hack  the  (in  at  1 1  all  is  sirii  hy  the  li'^lit  of  the  moon 
ulnch  shiiu-s  i;i  /il/iiHv  t/iro:r^h  a  deep  hay  uuuioiv. 
On  t>e  rif^ht  /v  a  ilnor  ;  and JnrH'tr  /on.'crd,  a  curtained 
V'indou'.  Or.  thr  bft  thirc  is  a  door.  Iradiiiii  to  the  inner 
rooms.  Further  Joi-a'ard,  a  <^reat  open  hearth,  the  tire 
in  which  li'^hts  uie  room.  It  is  a  ^t^nav  rvcnini^. 
I'.joRN  and  Finn  are  sittini^  hy  the  hejr!/:.  1'"inn  is 
i'lisy  polishir:;-;  a  helmet.  A  ^.eord.  a  .shield  and 
various  other  ueajwns  are  lytni^  hesule  them.) 

Finn.  Who  was  Knut  Alison;' 

F'jorn.   Our  inisli\>s  says  Lu  wlis  the  last  kni^'ht  k-ft 
in  Norwiiv. 

Finn.  And  thu  D.incs  slew  iiiin  at  Oslo  Fjord,  di(ln"t 
they  ^ 

Bjorn.  If  you  do.i't  know  things  like;  that,  you  hud 
better  yo  and  ask  five-ye.ir-old  chiUlren. 

Finn.  So  Knut  Alfscjn  was  the  last  f»t  our  kni-hts,  was 
he?  And  now  he  is  deail  ,.nd  uone!  (Holds  up  the  helmet 
he  is  polishin'^.)  Well,  _vt»ii  must  he  content  with  lumping 
in  the  Great  Ihdl.  clean  and  shinin-,  iur  yuu  are  nothing; 
more  than  an  empty  nut-shell  now;  tiie  worms  have 
eaten  the  kernel  out  of  you  many  a  lon^'  year  since. 
Hjornl  Don't  you  tliink  our  Norway  is  just  as  like  an 
empty  nut-shell  as  this  helmet  is— l.)ri-ht  and  shining 
outside,  but  all  worm-eaten  inside? 

Djorn.   Hold  your  tongue,  and  get  on  with  your  w^ork' 
Is  the  helmet  done? 
Finn.  It  gle;ims  like  silver  in  the  moonlight. 
Bjorn.  Put  it  down,  then.   Here,  scrape  the  rust  otf  this 
sword. 

Finn  {turnuii;  it  over).  Is  it  wortii  wiuie? 
Bjorn.  What  do  you  mean? 
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Give  it  to  me! 


Finn.  The  cd^c  is  'j,nr\Q. 
Bjurn.  Tluit  h;is  nothinix  to  do  witli  vnn. 
Tlic  sliield  is  W'm'j;  tiicn-. 
J''n;n  {iakiii'^  up  the  shidd).  Why,  it  hu.s  no  h.indle! 
BiorH  {miittcriji'^).  \  would  like  to  handle  you.    (Finn 
goes  on  with  his  work,  then  begins  humming  to  himself.) 
Wluit  \\v.\ii  you  ^ot  in  vour  head  now? 

Finn.  An  empty  helmet,  u  sword  with  a  blunted  edge, 
a  sliield  that  has  lost  its  handle — that"s  all  it  comes  to. 
I  don't  think  any  one  will  blame  the  Lady  Inger  for 
hanging  arms  like  tiiese,  cleaned  and  burnished,  on  her 
walls,  instead  of  letting  them  be  rusted  with  the  blood  of 
Danes. 

Djorn.  Nonsense!  Don't  you  understand  tint  we  are 
at  peace  now? 

Finn.  At  peace?  Yes,  when  the  peasant  has  shot  away 
his  last  arrow  and  the  wolf  has  stolen  the  last  lamb  from 
the  fold,  there  is  peace  between  ther?!,  too.  But  it's  a  queer 
sort  of  iriendship.  Ah,  well,  we  can't  alter  facts.  It  is 
quite  right  and  proper,  as  I  said,  for  this  armour  to  hang, 
spick  and  span,  in  the  ilall;  for  you  know  t!ie  old  saving: 
'•  The  man-at-arms  is  the  only  man  "  ;  and,  as  we  liave  no 
men-at-arms  left  in  Norway,  we  have  no  men  either;  and 
where  there  are  no  men,  women  command;   and  that,  I 

tell  you,  is  why 

Bjorn.  That  is  why?  Th.at  is  why  I  advise  vou  to 
keep  your  filthy  ideas  to  }-ourself  I  (Gets  up.)  It  is  getting 
late.  There — you  can  hang  the  helmet  and  arms  up  in  the 
Hall  ;igain. 

Finn  {lowering  his  'eoiee).  I  would  rather  do  it  in  the 
morning. 

Djorn.  What?  Are  you  i.fraid  of  a  dark  room? 
Fin)i.  Not  in  the  daytime.  And  if  I  do  happen  to  be  so 
in  the  evenina,  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  is.  Yes.  you  may 
look  at  me ;  but  i  can  tell  you  there  are  all  sorts  of  stories 
going  about  in  the  household.  (Lowering  his  voiee.)  Some 
folk  say  that  a  tall  figure,  dressed  in  black,  wanders  about 
in  there  {pointing  to  the  Great  Hall)  every  blessed  night. 
Bjorn.  Silly  tales! 

Finn.  Yes,  but  all  the  same  they  swear  it  is  true. 
Bjorn.  I  have  no  doubt  thev  do. 
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Finn.  The  strangest  part  of  it  is  that  the  Lady  Inger 
believes  it  too 

Bjorn  (starting).  The  Lady  Inger  ?  What  does  she  think 
of  it? 

Finn.  What  does  she  thi..k  of  it?  Ah,  there  are  very 
few  that  can  tell  that.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  she 
seems  to  know  no  rest.  Can't  you  see  that  she  is  growing 
paler  and  thinner  every  day?  (With  a  searching  look  at 
him.)  Folk  say  that  she  never  sleeps — and  that  it  is 
because  of  that  ghost.  {During  his  last  words  Eline 
has  appeared  at  the  half-open  door  on  the  left.  She  stands 
and  listens,  unohsen'cd  by  the  two  men.) 

Bjorn.  And  you  believe  such  nonsense  as  that? 

Finn.  Yes,  more  or  less.  And,  mind  you,  there  are  some 
that  explain  it  in  another  way;  but  that  is  only  spiteful 
talk,  I  am  sure.  Bjorn,  have  you  heard  the  song  they  are 
singing  all  over  the  place  ? 

Bjorn.  A  song? 

Finn.  Yes,  every  one  is  singing  it.  It  is  a  wicked  shame, 
of  course — but  I  must  say  it  runs  prettily.  Listen  to  this. 
(Sings  in  subdued  tones.) 

"  Ostraat's  lady  sits  apart. 
Dressed  in  robes  so  fine — 
Fur  and  velvet,  soft  and  rare — 
Gold  is  gleaming  in  her  hair; 
But  the  peace  that  should  be  there, 
Is  not  in  her  heart. 

Denmark's  king  her  soul  has  bought; 

On  her  people's  necks 

She  has  set  a  strangers  heel, 

As  the  price  of " 

(Bjorn  catches  him  angrily  by  the  throat.  Eline  draws 
back  u)iperceived.) 

Bjorn.  I  will  let  you  feel  the  weight  of  my  fist,  without 
any  price,  if  you  utter  a  single  unseemly  word  about  the 
Lady  Inger! 

Fijin  (shaking  him  off).  Gently,  gently!  Did  /  make  the 
song?  (A  horn  is  lieard  without.) 

Biorn.  Hush!   What  is  that. ^ 
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Finn.  A  horn.  We  are  to  liave  guests  this  evening, 
then? 

Bjorn  {going  to  the  tvindow).  They  arc  opening  the  gate. 
I  hear  the  sound  of  hoofs  in  the  courtyard.  It  must  be  a 
knight. 

Finn.  But  you  said  just  now  that  the  last  of  our  knights 
was  dead  and  gone.  {Goes  out  to  the  right.) 

Bjorn.  urse  the  rogue !  He  has  eyes  all  round  his  head ! 
So  much  lor  all  my  attempts  to  cover  up  the  truth.  They 
are  making  ballads  about  her  now;    it  won't  lie  long 

before  they  will  all  be  shouting  tliat (Eline  cnmes  in 

by  the  donr  on  the  left;  looks  round  her;  then  questions 
BjoRX  leith  repressed  a>:xiety.) 

Fline.  Are  you  alone,  Bjorn? 

Bjorn.  Is  th;it  you.  Lady  Eline? 

Eline.  Bjorn — tell  me  a  story.  I  know  you  have  a  better 
store  of  tliem  than  those  who 

Bjorn.  Tell  you  a  story?  Now?  As  kite  as  this? 

Eline.  It  you  reckon  nightfall  from  the  time  ever\-thing 
began  to  grow  black  here,  it  is  late  indeed. 

Bjorn.  What  ails  you?  Has  anything  ha;  ened?  You 
look  so  uneasy. 

Eline.  Perluips  I  am. 

Bjorn.  Something  is  wrong.  For  the  last  six  months  I 
would  scarce  have  known  you  for  yourself. 

Eline.  Remember  that  six  months  ago  Lucia,  my 
darling  sister,  was  laid  in  her  tomb. 

Bjorn.  That  is  not  the  reason,  Lady  Eline.  It  is  not 
for  that  reason  alone  that  you  go  about  sometimes  full  of 
thought,  pale  and  quiet,  and  sometimes  looking  distracted 
and  perplexed,  as  you  do  to-night. 

Eline.  Do  you  think  so?  Why  not?  Was  she  not  gentle, 
mild  and  fair  as  a  summer's  night?  Bjorn,  I  tell  you  I 
lo\-ed  Lucia  as  dearly  as  my  own  life.  Have  you  forgotten 
how,  many  a  time,  as  children  we  sat  on  your  knee  in  the 
winter  evenings?  You  used  to  sing  songs  to  us,  and  tell 
us  tales 

Bjorn.  Ah.  yes — you  used  to  be  gay  and  happy  then- 

Eline.  Yes,  then.  Then  I  used  to  live  a  joyous  life,  a 
life  of  fairy  tales  and  happy  thoughts.    Is  it  possible  that 
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was  so,  I  never  marked  it.  I  used  to  love  to  wander  on 
them  then,  telling  wonderful  tales  to  myself.  My  heroes 
came  from  afar  and  journtyed  over  seas  again.  I  used  to 
live  in  their  comjxmy  and  followed  them  when  they  went 
afar.  {Sinks  on  to  a  chair.)  Now  I  feel  so  lifeless  and 
weary.  My  fairy  tales  no  longer  give  me  comfort.  They 
are  naught  but— fairy  tales.  {Gets  up  impetuously.) 
Bjorn,  do  you  know  the  cause  of  my  sickness?  A  truth ! — 
a  hideous,  hideous  truth,  that  torments  me  night  and  day. 

Bjorn.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lline.  Do  you  rcmemljer  how  wisely  you  used  some- 
times to  advise  and  counsel  us?  My  sister  Lucia  followed 
your  counsels;  hut  I !  God  help  me! 

Bjorn  {sflotIii)i^ly).  Come,  come ! 

Elinc.  I  know  it — I  was  proud,  arrogant !  In  our  games 
together,  I  alwaj's  wanted  to  be  queen,  because  I  was  the 
tallest,  the  fairest,  the  wittiest — 1  know  it ! 

Bjorn.  That  i>  true. 

Eline.  Once  you  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  looked  so 
seriously  at  me,  and  said:  "  Do  not  be  so  proud  of  your 
beauty  and  your  wit;  but  be  proud  as  the  eagle  on  the 
mountain-side  every  time  \o\i  realise  that  you  are  the 
daughter  of  Inger  Gyldenlovel  "' 

Bjorn.  And  you  had  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Eline.  Yes,  you  told  me  that  often  enough,  Bjorn  I  Ah, 
what  a  lot  nf  wonderful  tales  you  told  me  then!  {Presses 
his  hand.)  Thank  you  for  them  all. — Still,  tell  me  just  one 
more;  it  miirht  perhaps  miike  me  light-hearted  again,  as 
I  used  to  be. 

Bjorn.  Hut  you  are  not  a  child  any  longer,  you  know. 

Eli>ie.  True;  l)ut  let  me  make  believe  that  I  am.  Now, 
a  storv!  Begin,  please!  {Sits  do:cn.  Bjorn  sits  on  the 
eds,c  of  til c  hearth.) 

Bjorn.  Once  upon  a  time  tiiere  was  a  knight  of  high 
deuroe 

Eli>!e  {:i'Ito  Jias  been  listening  restlessly  in  the  direction 
of  the  Great  Hall,  ^rips  him  by  the  ami  and  says  in  a>i  eager 
whisper),  llusii!   not  soloed!   I  am  not  deaf  I 

BjOrn  {lo.cering  Ins  7'oire).  Once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a   knight  of   high  degree,  of  whom  a  strange  tale  used 
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atixiety  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall.)  Lady  Eline,  what 
ails  you? 

Eline  {silting  down  again).  Me?  Nothintr.  Go  on  with 
your  story. 

Bjbrn.  Well,  the  story  goes  that  if  ever  he  looked  a 
woman  straiglit  in  the  eyes,  she  neve  foraot  it  afterwards 
— but  followed  him  in  her  thoughts,  wherever  he  went,  and 
fell  sick  of  her  sorrow. 

Eline.  I  have  heard  that.  And.  what  is  more,  it  is  no 
mere  tale  that  you  are  telling;  for  the  kniirht  you  are 
sptaking  of  is  Nils  Lykke,  who  in  Denmark  this  day  sits 
in  the  Council  of  the  Kingdom 

Bjorn.  Perhaps  it  is  so. 

Eline.  Oh,  well — it  doesn't  matter.   But  go  on! 

Bjorn.  And  one  day  it  happened  that 

Eline  (getting  up  suddenly).  Hush !   Be  quiet ! 

BjiJrn.  What  now?   What  is  it? 

Eline  (listening).  Do  you  hear? 

Bjorn.  W'hat? 

Eline.  It  is  there  !   As  God  is  above  me.  it  is  there  I 

Bjorn  (getting  up).  H7/a/ is  there?   Where? 

FJine.  The  ghost! — in  the  Great  Hall.  (Hurries  to  the 
background.) 

Bjorn  (follo'icing  her).  Su.         you  don't  believe ? 

I^idy  Eline — go  to  your  room ! 

Eline.  Hush!  Stand  still!  Don't  stir — don't  let  your- 
self be  seen  I  Wait— now  the  moonlight  is  bright  again 

can't  you  see  the  black  figure ? 

Bjorn.  By  all  the  Saints ! 

Eline.  Look,  she  is  turning  Knut  Alfson's  picture  with 
its  face  to  the  wall.  Ha,  ha!  I  expect  it  looked  her  too 
straight  in  the  eyes ! 

Bjorn.  Lady  Eline,  listen  to  me ! 

Eline  (crossing  over  to  the  hearth).  Now  I  know  what  I 
know ! 

Bjdrti  (to  himself).  So  it  is  true,  then ! 

Eline.  Who  was  it,  Bjorn?   W^howasit? 

Bjorn.  You  saw  that  as  plainly  as  I  did. 

Eline.  Well  ?  Whom  did  I  see  ? 

Bjorn.  You  saw  your  mother. 

Eline  (half  lo  iierselj).  Night  after  night  1  have  heard 
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her  step  in  there.     I  have  heard  her  whisper  and  moan 
like  a  soul  in  torments.    And  the  song  says  that  she—. 

Ah,  now  I  know !  Now  I  know  that  she 

Jjorn.  Hush !  (Lady  Inger  comes  hurriedly  out  of  the 
Hall  without  perceiving  them,  goes  to  the  window,  draivs  the 
curtain,  and  gazes  out  for  a  while,  as  if  she  ivere  watching 
for  some  one  on  the  road  ;  at  last  she  turns  and  goes  slowly 
back  in  to  the  Hall.) 

Eline.  So  deadlv  white,  like  a  corpse !    {An  uproar 

and  a  sound  of  voices  is  heard  outside  the  door  on  the  right.) 
Bjbrn.  What  is  that? 

Eline.  Go  out  and  see  what  it  means !  (Ejnar  Huk  and 
a  number  of  retainers  and  peasants  appear  in  the  doorway.) 
Ejnar  Huk.  Straight  in  to  her !  Courage,  all  of  you ! 
Bjorn.  What  do  you  want? 
Ejnar  Huk.  To  see  the  Lady  Inger. 
Bjorn.  The  Lady  Inger?    So  late  at  night? 
Ejnar  Huk.  Tis  late,  but  still  time  enough,  I'll  swear. 
Peasants.  Yes,  yes — this  time  she  must  hear  us !    (They 
all  advance  into  the  room.    At  the  same  time  Lady  Inger 
appears  at  the  door  of  the  Great  Hall.     All  are  suddenly 
silent.) 

Lady  Inger.  What  do  you  want  with  me  ? 

Ejnar  Huk.  We  sought  you,  my  lady,  to 

Lady  Inger.  Well-   speak  on ! 

Ejnar  Huk.  Well,  after  all,  we  ha\e  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.   This  is  it,  my  lady — we  have  come  to  crave 

leave  of  absence,  and  weapons 

Lady  Inger.  Leave  of  absence,  and  weapons?  What  for? 

Ejnar  Huk.  Rumour  has  come  from  Sweden  that  the 

Dalame  folk  have  risen,  and  are  marching  against  King 

Gustav 

Lady  Inger.  The  Dalarne  folk  risen? 
Ejnar  Huk.  So  they  are  saying — and  it  appears  to  be 
true. 

Lady  Inger.  And,  if  it  were,  what  have  you  to  do  with 
the  Dalarne  folk's  rising? 

The  Peasants.  We  want  to  join  them!  To  help  them! 
To  free  ourselves  I 

L.ady  Inger  (to  herself).  Has  the  time  come,  I  wonder? 
Ejnar  Huk.  Lver>-where  on  the  frontier  our  people  are 
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marching  into  Dalarnc.  Even  the  outlaws,  who  have 
wandered  hither  and  tliithcr  over  tlie  liills  year  after  year, 
are  now  venturing  down  to  the  homesteads,  calhng  out  the 
men  and  putting  an  edge  to  their  rusty  weapons. 

Lady  Inger  {after  a  pause).  Listen  to  me !  IIa\x'  you 
taken  thought  over  this?  Have  you  reckoned  what  the 
cost  will  be,  should  King  Gustiiv's  men  be  victorious? 

Bjorn  (in  a  low,  supplicating  voice,  to  Lady  Lnger). 
Reckon  what  the  cost  will  be  to  the  Danes,  if  King 
Gustav's  men  are  beaten. 

Lady  Lnger  (decidedly).  Such  a  reckoning  is  no  affair  of 
mine.  (Turns  Lo  the  crowd.)  You  know  that  King  Gustav 
can  hope  for  firm  support  from  Denmark.  King  Frederick 
is  his  friend,  and  certainly  will  not  leave  him  on  the 
lurch — — 

Ejnar  Huk.  But  if  our  people  rose  over  the  whole  of 
Norway?  If  we  all  rose  as  one  man — notiles  and  peasants 
alike?  Indeed,  Lady  Inger,  I  believe  the  opportunity  we 
have  waited  for  has  come.  Let  but  the  rising  take  place, 
and  we  shall  drive  the  stranger  out  of  our  land. 

The  Peasants.  Ycs,  away  with  these  Danish  bailiffs ! 
Away  with  the  foreign  lords !   Away  with  our  alien  rulers ! 

Lady  Inger  (to  herself).  There  is  the  right  stuff  in  them ; 
and  yet— and  yet — —  ! 

Bjorn  (to  Iiiniself).  She  is  undecided.  (To  Eline.)  I 
will  wager,  Liidy  Eline,  that  you  ha\-e  done  your  mother 
an  injustice  in  your  thoughts. 

Eline.  Bjorn — if  my  eyes  ha\  e  lied  to  me,  I  could  pluck 
them  out  of  my  head ! 

Ejnar  Huk  (to  Lady  Inger).  Take  this  into  account, 
gracious  lady — the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  King 
Gustav.  If  he  can  be  made  powerless,  then  ihe  Danes  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  keep  their  footing  in  Norway 

Lady  Inger.  And  then  ? 

Ejnar  Huk.  Then  we  shall  be  free.  Then  we  shall  have 
no  foreigners  lording  it  here,  and  can  choose  a  king  for 
ourselves,  as  the  Swedes  have  done  before  us. 

Lady  In^cr.  A  king — even !  Have  you  the  race  of  Sture 
in  mind  ? 

i-y.-.u."    i^::-..    i^-iiig   viin^-.i;-.;!,   ■.-.■.■.■^  ■-••.::vic  ^-.i.-.i    :;:;;:,  ;;a  .  C 

laid  waste  our  oldest  domains.   The  noblest  of  our  leaders 
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are  wanderini:^  o^'cr  the  mountains,  outlawed— if,  indeed, 
they  l)e  stilliilive.  But  it  nii.uht  well  hap,  nevertheless, 
that  there  mi.ulit  he  some  scion  of  an  old  race  who- — 

Lady  I Hii^er  {abruptly).  Enough,  Ejnar  Iluk!  Knou^'li! 
{To  herself.)  Ah,  my  dearest  liope!  {Turns  to  the  enncj.) 
I  have  warned  you  as  well  as  T  can.  I  have  told  you  how 
great  a  risk  it  is  that  you  would  run.  But  sin'  e  you  arc  so 
determined,  it  would  in  truth  be  idle  for  me  t  >  forbid  you 
what,  after  all.  you  could  do  without  my  bidding. 
Ejnar  link.  Then  we  have  your  consent ? 

[.ady  In^er.  Vour  minds  are  firmly  set;  you  need  no 
counsel  from  me.  If  it  be  as  you  siy,  that  you  are  harassed 
and  oppressed— I  know  so  little  of  these  things— and  seek 
to  know  no  more!  What  can  I,  a  lonely  woman,  do? 
Suppose  --ou  determined  to  plunder  my  halls— and  there 
are  many  good  stout  weapons  hanging  on  their  walls— 
vou  are  masters  at  ()stra;it  to-night.  Do  what  you  will. 
Good-night!  {Tlie  crowd  breaks  into  noisy  shouts  of  joy. 
Li'^hts  are  brought,  and  retainers  bring  all  kinds  of  weapons 
in  from  the  Great  Hall.) 

Bjorn  {grasping  Lady  Inger's  hand  as  she  turns  to  go). 
Thanks,  my  noble,  great-hearted  lady !  I,  who  have  known 
you  from  vour  childhood,  never  doubted  you. 

Lady  Lnger.  Peace,  Bjorn!  It  is  a  dangerous  throw 
I  have  risked  to-night.  These  folk  have  only  their  lives 
at  stake;  I  havemore— a  thousand  times  more— believeme ! 

Bjorn.  How  so?  Are  you  afraid  for  your  power  over 
them,  or  for  the  good  terms  on  which — — 

Lady  Inger.  My  power?    God  in  heaven! 

A  Retainer  {cotning  from  the  Hall  'ivith  a  great  sword). 
Here  is  a  fine  sharp  wolf's  fang !  I  shall  worry  the  crowd 
of  bloodsuckers  with  this! 

Ejnar  Huh  {to  another  Retainer).  What  have  you  got 

there? 
Second  Retainer.  A  breastplate  that  they  say  was  Ilerlof 

Hvttefad's. 

Ejnar  Huk.  It  is  too  good  for  you.  See,  here  is  Sten 
Sture"s  spear;  hang  the  breastplate  on  it,  and  we  shall 
have  the  finest  harness  man  could  desire.  (Finn  comes  in 
frntn  ike  door  on  the  left-,  hearing  a  letter.  He  goes  tip  to 
Lady  Inger.) 
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Ihin.  I  have  hecn  seeking  your  ladysliip  in  all  the 
rooms — — 

Lady  hii^cr.  Wluit  is  it? 

Finn  {^wiiii^  her  the  letter).  A  swain  from  Trondhjem 
lias  Ijrought  this  letter. 

Lady  lusher.  Let  me  see  it!  (As  she  opeiis  the  letter.) 
From  Trondhjem  ?     What  can  that  mean  ?     (Reads  the 

letter.)  (iodlu'lp  me  !   I'Vom  liini  I  And  liere  in  Norway . 

(Reads  on.  obviously  viiich  moved,  ivhile  the  croivd  eonlinnes 
to  bring  weapons  in  from  the  Hall.)  Coming  liere!  Coming 
here  to-night!  Ah,  we  shall  ha\c  to  fight  witli  our  wits, 
and  not  our  swords. 

Ejnar  Iluk.  Enough,  enough,  good  people !  We  are 
surely  well  armed  now.  Now  let  us  away ! 

Lady  Inger  (turning  to  tlieni  qiiiekly).  Not  a  man  must 
stir  from  Ostraat  to-night ! 

Ejnar  Iluk.  But,  gracious  mistress,  the  wintl  i  favour- 
able to  cross  the  fjord,  and 

Lady  Inger.  It  shall  be  as  J  say. 

Ejnar  Iluk.  Must  we  wait  till  to-morrow? 

Lady  Inger.  Till  to-morrow,  and  longe*"  than  that.  Xo 
man  may  leave  Ostraat  under  arms  lor  the  present, 
(Murmurs  of  displeasure  in  the  cro'dul.) 

Some  Peasants.  We  will  go  without  y  mr  leave.  Lady 
Inger ! 

Others.  Ves,  ye.^,  we  wi  1  go  without  k-ave  I 

Lady  Inger  (going  nearer  to  them).  Uho  dares  do  that? 
(All  are  silent.  After  a  7nnment's  pause,  she  eontinues.) 
I  have  to  think  for  you.  Wiiat  does  a  crowd  of  peasants 
like  you  know  of  affairs  of  state?  How  can  you  presume 
to  judge  of  them  ?  You  must  bear  the  burden  of  oppression 
yet  awhile.  And  it  will  be  less  hard  for  you  if  you  realise 
that  even  we,  your  lords  and  masters,  suffer  no  easier  lot 
than  you  nowadays.  Carry  all  the  weapons  into  the  Hall 
again.  Later  on,  I  will  let  you  know  my  will.  Go!  (The 
Retainers  carry  back  the  "weapons,  after  which  the  crowd 
teithdraws  by  the  door  on  the  right.) 

Eline  (aside  to  Bjorn).  Do  you  still  think  that  I  have 
misjudged  the  Lady  of  Ostraat? 

Ludy  Inger  (veckuni)ig  iijuKN  io  her),  ricpttic  a  guesL- 
cliamber. 
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Bjorn.  It  sh;ill  ho  dont',  my  lady. 

Lady  hii^rr.  And  open  thf  ,t,Mtfs  to  whoever  knocks. 

Bjorn.  Hut ? 

Lady  Im^rr.  Open  the  piites! 

Bjorn.  It  shuU  he  done.   (Goes  out  in  the  rii^hl.) 

Lady  Iniit-r  {to  Inline,  'vlio  lias  gone  to  the  door  oi:  the 
lejt).  Stay  here!  I'-Hne,  my  child— I  have  something;  to 
say. 

FAine.  I  am  listen ini:. 

Ladv  Lii^rr.  Kline— you  are  thinkin-;  ill  of  your  mother. 

Eline.  I  think  what' your  actions  painfully  force  me  to 
think. 

Ladv  In^rr.  And  vou  answer  nie  from  a  hard  heart. 

Eline.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  my  heart  has  hardened? 
From  my  childhood  I  have  been  used  to  look  up  to  you  as 
to  a  great,  high-souled  woman.  I  used  to  compare  you  in 
my  mind  to  the  women  I  read  of  in  the  sau;is  and  the  hooks 
of' battles.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  God  Himself  had  set  His 
sign  upon  your  forehead  and  marked  you  out  as  one  who 
should  lead  the  feeble  and  irresolute.  In  the  Great  Hall 
knights  and  nobles  used  to  sing  your  praise,  and  even  the 
common  folk,  far  and  near,  called  you  the  hope  and  pillar 
of  their  country.  All  believed  that  through  you  a  new  day 
should  dawn  upon  us.  But  it  is  still  night  with  us;  and 
indeed  I  sairce  know  whether  I  dare  now  believe  that  you 
will  bring  us  any  dawn. 

Lady  Inger.  It  is  easy  to  guess  where  you  have  learnt 
such  venomous  words.  Your  cars  have  marked  what  this 
thankless  herd  whispers  and  mutters  about  things  of 
which  it  understands  nothing. 

Eline.  "  Truth  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,"  you  used 
to  say  in  the  days  when  your  praises  were  sounded  in 
song  and  stor}'. 

Lady  Inger.  Maybe  I  did.  But  it.  nevertheless,  I  chose 
to  sit  inacti\'e  when  1  might  have  acted,  do  you  think  it 
was  not  a  heavv  enough  burden  to  me  to  be  forced  to  such 
a  choice,  without  your  making  it  heavier  for  me  ? 

Eline.  If  I  am  making  your  burden  heavier,  I  am  doing 
the  same  to  myself.  I  was  happy,  and  lived  the  life  of  a 
free  woman,  a^  long  as  I  could  have  faith  in  you.  ii  my 
pride  goes.  I  no  longer  care  tc  live;  and  I  should  have  had 
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the  rifiht  to  be  prouii  if  you  hud  remained  what  you  once 
were. 

Li/Jy  hr^rr.  And  what  reason  have  you  for  thinkinc; 
that  1  am  not?  IChne — what  makes  you  ccrt.iin  tliat  you 
arc  nut  wnmL'inLT  vour  motlicr? 

Kline  {t:in!i>r^  away  jrom  her).  If  only  I  lould  think  I 
were! 

I.adv  lu'^rr.  I'cacf  I  \'ou  ha\e  mi  riL'ht  to  think  you  may 

jud;;e  vour  mother.    With  a  sin.Lde  \\(ir(i  1  could ;   but 

it  would  not  Ik   uood  for  you  to  hear  it.    \'ou  must  await 
what  time  mav  l.rinu,  with  it.   Perhaps 

Eliiif  (tiiriiuni  to  i;o).  (jo()d-nii;ht,  mother! 

Jjuh'  hti^fr  {restrai)iii!g  her).  No.  stay  w  ith  me.  Tnere  is 

somethinij,  more  that  I .   Come  nearer.    Vou  must  listen 

to  me,  l-",line  !  (.S";7^  do:iU  by  the  table  before  the  'vii:da:c.) 

Kline.  1  am  listening. 

I.ai/v  I'r^tr.  Though  \()U  have  s.'id  nothiuLS  I  know 
well  enouirh  that  more  than  once  you  have  w  i.slied  yourself 
away  from  here.  It  is  too  lonely  and  desolate  lor  you  at 
Ostraat. 

Kline,  ("an  you  be  sur])rised  at  that,  mother? 

Kady  In^er.  It  rests  with  you  whether  things  shall  be 
different  here  in  future. 

Kline.  How? 

Kady  Jni;er.  Listen.  To-nii:;ht  I  e.xpcct  a  guest  in  the 
castle. 

Kline.  A  guest  ? 

Lady  Ini:er.  A  guest,  who  must  remain  a  stranger  and 
unknown.  No  one  must  know  whence  he  comes  or  whither 
he  goes. 

Kline  {throics  herself  at  her  mother's  feet  with  a  glad  cry 
and  grasps  her  hands).  Mother!  mother!  Forgive  me  for 
w ronging  you  as  I  ha\c  done,  if  you  can ! 

Lady  Inger.  What  do  you  mean?  ]-:iine,  I  don't  under- 
stand you. 

Kline.  They  were  all  of  them  wrong!  You  are  fc.itiiful 
at  heart  still ! 

Lady  Inger.  Get  up,  and  tell  me- 

lJ.i:r;C.      -w-i:  ,  Vi*--    V  ■  "-l    •..•!. rr;.-     I    

Lady  Inger.  You  know  ?  And  ne 

Elitie.  Do  you  think  that  our  castle  gates  have  been 
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shut  so  tight  that  no  rumours  of  the  sorrow  in  the  world 
outside  could  sHp  in!*  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that 
tlicrc  is  iiKinv  a  s(  inn  of  our  old  families  that  is  naught 
but  a  wandering  outlaw,  without  bed  or  shelter,  while 
the  Danish  lords  rule  it  in  his  father's  house? 

Lady  hjger.  \\\W'    And  what  more  :> 

Kline.  I  know  that  manv  a  high-born  knight  is  being 
hunted  like  a  hungry  wolf  in  the  woods— with  no  hearth 
to  rest  bv  -no  brt'a(i  to  eat 

Lady  Lifter  {coldly).  That  is  enough !  I  understand  you 
now. 

Eline  (conttiiuinii).  And  that  is  why  you  are  opening 
the  gates  of  Ostraat  at  night-time  —  because  he  must 
remain  a  stnmger  and  unknown,  this  guest  of  whom 
no  one  must  know  wheme  he  comes  or  whither  he  goes! 
You  are  bidding  defiance  to  tiie  strict  command  that 
forbids  vou  to  house  the  hunted  man,  or  to  offer  liim  bed 
or  shelter 

Lady  In(;er.  That  is  enough.  I  say!  (.S7;^  /,v  silent  for  a 
moment ;  then  e()>itinues  with  an  effort.)  Vou  are  mistaken, 
Eline.    it  is  no  outlawed  man  that  I  am  awaiting. 

Liline  {(^ettins;  up).  Then  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  have 
misunderstof)d  you. 

Lady  L)igcr.  Listen  to  me,  my  child !  But  listen  calmly— 
if  you  can  manage  to  tame  that  wild  heart  of  yoars. 

Eline.  1  will  be  tame  till  you  have  finished. 

Lady  Inger.  Then  pay  heed  to  what  I  ha\e  to  say.  I 
have,  as  far  as  l.iv  in  my  power,  sought  to  keep  from  you 
the  knowledge  of' the  distress  and  perplexities  with  which 
we  are  beset.  What  good  would  it  have  done  for  me  to 
bring  sorrow  and  evil  into  your  young  life  ?  It  is  not  tears 
or  women's  laments  that  w'ill  deliver  us  from  our  bondage. 
It  needs  men's  courage  and  strength  to  do  that. 

Eline.  'V\'ho  has  told  you  that  I  would  not  have  courage 
and  strength  if  there  were  need  of  it  ? 

Lady  Lnger.  Hush,  child! 
word. 

Eline.  How,  mother? 

Lady  Lnger.  I  might  demand  both  from  you;  I  might— 
But  first  let  me  finish  what  i  have  to  say.  You  must  know, 
then,  that  the  day,  for  \.  liich  the  Danish  Council  of  State 


I  might  take  you  at  your 
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has  been  wcirkiriLr  for  in. my  a  vfur,  is  dr.iwinii  near — the 
(l.iy,  I  mean,  wht  ii  llicy  (..n  dial  tlif  llnal  blow  to  our 

rights  and  our  frci'dom.    J'hat  is  wiiy  we  must 

Kliiir  (/■iii^erly).  Strike  a  blow? 

[m/Iv  Iir^rr.  No.  We  must  work  to  L,r;iin  time.  Even 
now  til"  (,'ounril  is  assembled  at  CupinliiL'tii  to  deliberate 
as  to  huw  they  ciin  best  attain  ttieir  end.  Most  of  them, 
without  a  (loul)t.  are  of  opinion  that  the  differences 
l)c'tween  us  (an  never  be  made  up  until  Norway  and 
Denmark  are  one;  bec.iuse,  if  we  nlain  our  riLjhts  as  an 
independent  kinL'dom.  as  soon  as  it  i^  a  qui  stion  of  electing 
a  new  king  the  feud  between  us  would  break  out  (jpenly. 
'I'hat  is  what  these  Danish  lords  wish  to  present 

Eline.  Yes,  they  wisli  to  present  it,  no  doubt!  Rut  are 
we  going  to  endure  that?  Are  we  going  to  look  (juietly  on, 
wliile 

Lady  }>!(^('r.  No,  we  arc  not  going  to  endure  it.  But  if 
we  were  to  arm  our  people  and  go  out  ojjenly  to  battle, 
what  would  that  lead  to,  so  long  as  we  are  as  disunited 
among  ourselves  as  we  are  aow.^  And  has  our  country 
ever  been  in  such  a  bad  state  in  that  respect  as  it  is  now? 
No,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything,  it  is  by  patience 
and  bv  keeping  our  own  counsel.  We  must,  as  I  said, 
gain  time.  In  the  south  of  Norway  a  large  proj  'Mon  of 
our  nobles  arc  on  the  side  of  the  Danes;    but  in 

the  north,  feeling  is  still  uncertain.     Tliat  is  wii\   Ki 
P>ederick  has  sent  one  of  his  most  trusted  knights  here, 
to  ascertain  for  himself  how  our  sympathies  run. 

EUne{anxi^!i<^  ^.  Well — -md  what  then? 

Lady  Inger.  1  i.at  knight  comes  to  O.itraat  to-niglit. 

Eluw.  Ileic?    To-night? 

Lady  Inger.  A  trading  ship  brought  him  to  Trondhjem 
yesterday.  I  have  just  received  the  message  that  he 
intends  to  \  isit  me.  We  may  expect  him  within  an  hour. 

Eline.  But  have  you  thought,  mother,  how  you  will 
risk  \our  good  name  with  your  people  if  you  receive  a 
Danish  en\-oy  in  such  a  way?  Are  not  your  people  here 
already  mistrustful  of  you?  How  can  you  expect  them  to 
fiiihmit  to  vour  L'uidance  and  advice,  when  they  hear 

that 

Lady  Inger.  Make  your  mind  easy.  I  have  given  thought 
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to  all  these  things;    i)ut  there  was  no  nrtii.    Hi>  rii.>sion 
to  our  country  is  a  secret  one.   To  keep  it  ^'l  1i«-  li-''.  <  nme 
as  a  strani-'er  to  Trondhjein ;    and  as  a  strani,'er,  and 
unknown,  he  will  visit  Ostraat. 
Elivc.  And  his  name  ? 

Lady  Ii>"rr.  It  is  a  famous  one,  Kline !  Amon^:  ^  tnimark's 
nobles  vou  will  scarcely  find  one  more  f:inu)us. 

Elin'r.  Hut  what  have  you  in  your  mind  to  ('.■.. ^  I  luive 
not  understood  y(nir  meaniuL;  vet. 

Laily  I'l'^er.  Vou  will  nnl  tind  it  diiVicult  to  do  that. 
When  we  (.innot  trcid  a  sn;d<e  und<rln(i1.  we  ha\e  to 
ca])ture  it. 

Eline.  Take  .uood  care  that  it  does  not  escape  you. 
Lady  J n<:rr.   It  will  depend  on  you  lio.v  tiL'lilly  he  is 
caufjht  in  the  toils. 
Eline.  On  me.' 

Lady  In^cr.  I  have  seen  for  a  loni,'  time  tint  you  felt 
imprisoned  here  at  (Jstraat.  A  youn^  falcon  sliould  not 
be  shut  in  behind  iron  bars. 

Eline.  My  winss  have  been  clipped.  ICxen  if  \ou  gave 
me  my  freedom,  it  would  avail  me  but  little. 

Lady  Inger.  It  is  yc^ur  own  doinu  if  your  winus  ha\c 
been  clipped. 

Elnte.  Mine?    My  will  is  in  your  hands.    Only  continue 

to  be  tlie  woman  you  were,  and  I  too  will 

L.ady  Iiv^rr.  Enough.     Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
You  would  not  be  very  unwilling  to  leave  Ostrait? 
EUhc.  Perhaps,  mother. 

Lady  Inger.  You  once  told  me  that  the_  iuippiest 
moments  in  your  life  were  when  you  were  living  in  the 
sagas  and  c.-i'-aicles  of  old  days.  You  might  repeat  those 
moments. 

Eli>!c.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lady   higcr.  Eline— suppose   a   no]^le   knight   were   to 
come  and  carry  you  off  to  his  castle,  where  you  found 
handmaidens  and' retainers,  silken  gowns  and  lofty  halls — 
Eline.  A  knight,  you  say? 
Lady  Inger.  A  knight. 

Eline  (in  lower  tones).  And  the  Danish  envoy  comes  here 
to-night. 

Lady  Inger.  To-night! 
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Elitie.  li  tliiit  is  so,  I  am  afraid  of  unov. 
words. 

Lady  Im^cr.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  if — at 
least — you  do  not  'wish  to  misunderstand  them.  I  certainly 
have  no  tliought  of  forcing  you.  You  shall  make  your  own 
choice,  and  follow  yi  ar  tnvn  counsel,  in  the  matter. 

Kline  (i;i>ing  up  to  hrr).  Have  you  heard  tell  of  the 
mother  who  w;is  journeying  over  the  hills  in  a  sledge  with 
her  little  children.  A  pack  of  wolves  werj  on  their  trail; 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death — and  she  threw  her  little 
ones  to  the  wolvts  behind  her,  so  as  to  gain  time  to  save 
herself. 

Lady  Ingcr.  That  is  naught  but  a  tale.  A  motiier  would 
tear  the  heart  out  of  her  l)reast  before  she  would  throw  her 
children  to  the  wolves. 

Eli  He.  li  I  were  not  m_\-  mother's  daughter,  I  would  say 
vou  were  right.  I'ut  you  are  like  that  mother;  and  you 
iuu'C  thrown  your  (laugiiters  to  the  wohx's,  one  by  one. 
The  eldest  was  sacrificed  first  It  is  five  years  since  Merete 
left  (Jstraat.  Now  she  is  in  Bergen  as  the  wife  of  Vinzont 
Lunge.  But  do  yor  believe  th;it  she  is  iaappy  as  the  wife 
of  that  Danish  knight .'  \inzent  Lunge  is  pou  erful — almost 
as  powerful  as  a  king;  ?\Ierete  has  handmaidens  and 
retainers,  silken  gowns  and  lofty  halls;  but  the  day  holds 
no  sunshine  for  her.  and  the  nigiit  no  rest,  because  she  has 
never  loved  him.  He  came  here  and  C(jurted  lier,  because 
jhe  was  the  richest  heiress  in  Norway,  and  because  he 
needed  just  tiien  to  esta'^H  'mself  securely  in  our 
countrv.  I  know  it!  1  know  u  absolutely!  Merete  obeyed 
you,  and  followed  the  stranger  lord.  But  what  has  it  cost 
her?  ^lore  tears  than  a  mollier  should  wish  to  answer  for 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment! 

Ladv  Inner.  I  know  wliat  I  shall  have  to  account  for, 
and  it  docs  not  fr':^hten  me. 

EliviC.  Your  reckoning  docs  not  end  with  her.  Where 
is  Lucia,  your  second  child? 

Lady  Ingcr.  Ask  G(jd,  Who  took  Ikt. 

r^^'iie.  I  ask  you,  because  it  is  you  that  will  have  to 
ans.,^r  for  her  having  sacrificed  her  young  life.  She  was 
as  happy  as  a  bird  in  the  springtime  when  she  sailed  from 
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m  this  room  iigain:  but  her  checks  were  pale,  and  death 
had  eaten  its  way  into  lier  bosom.  Ah,  you  seem  surprised, 
mother!  I  suppose  you  thought  that  hideous  secret  was 
buried  witli  her;  but  she  told  me  everythimr.  A  knight 
of  hi^h  degree  had  won  her  heart;  lie  would  ha\  e  married 
her,  and  you  knew  that  her  honour  de{)ended  on  it.  liut 
you  were  inflexible — and  vour  child  h;;d  to  die.  Vou  see, 
I  know  the  whole  story. 

Lady  Inner.  The  whole?  Did  she  tell  ymi  his  name  as 
well,  then? 

Klivc.  His  name?  Xo.  she  never  told  me  his  name.  .She 
seemed  to  have  a  burning  dread  of  speaking  his  name. 
She  ne\er  spoke  it. 

Lady  Ingcr  {to  Iter  self,  in  rdicvrd  tones).  Ah,  th.en  you 
don't  know  the  whole  story.  (.\I,vtd.)  Inline,  the  events 
you  have  recalled  were  known  to  me  <,  iilirelv.  fJut  there 
is  one  point  in  connection  with  them  that  you  perhaps  are 
not  aware  of.  The  noble  liTd  wlmm  Luria  met  in  Bergen 
was  a  Dane 

Eline.  I  know  that  too. 

Lady  Ii'ger.  And  his  love  was  a  lie.  lie  had  ensnared 
her  with  cunning  and  with  smooth,  words. 

Eline.  1  know  that.  But  she  loved  him,  all  the  same; 
and  if  you  h;  d  had  a  mother's  heart  you  would  have  set 
your  child's  honour  before  everything  else. 

Lady  Ini^er.  Not  before  her  happiness.  Do  you  suppose 
that,  with  Merete's  fate  before  my  eyes.  I  would  consent 
to  sacrifice  my  second  cliild  to  a  man  who  did  not  love  her? 

Eli)!e.  Clever  ^vords  may  deceive  many;  but  they  will 
not  deceive  me.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  such  a  complete 
stranger  to  what  is  going  on  in  our  country.  I  sec  through 
your  behaviour  completely.  I  know  (juite  well  that  the 
Danish  nobles  have  no  real  friend  in  you.  Possibly  you 
hate  them;  but  you  are  just  as  much  afraid  of  them.  At 
the  moment  when  you  gave  Merete  to  Vinzcnt  Lunge,  the 
Danish  lords  had  the  upper  hand  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
Three  years  later,  when  you  forbade  hucia  to  marry  the 
man  to  wiiom  she  had  Ixand  her  life — altiiougii  he  had 
seduced  her — the  situatit^n  w:i-  quite  different.  The  King's 
Danish   envovs   h;id   t'-ealed    tiie   peopL    with   infamous 
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yourself  closer  to  the  foreign  ra\i.shers  than  you  were 
already  ix.mnd.  And  what  have  you  done  to  a\-enge  that 
poor  child's  untimely  death?  I  have  nut  heard  of  anything 
that  you  have  done.  Well,  now  I  mean  to  act  for  vou.  I 
mean  to  take  m\-  revenge  for  all  the  iLrnnminv  thn.t  has 
been  cast  upon  my  country  and  my  race! 

Lady  lui^cy.  You?  How?  What  have  )-ou  in  yoi  - 
mind  ? 

Elinc.  I  mean  to  go  my  way  as  vou  go  vnur^;.  What  I 
have  in  my  mind  1  do  not  yet  know  myself;  'out  I  feel 
the  strength  in  me  to  venture  anything  for  our  just  cause. 

Lady  higer.  Then  you  will  have  a  hard  fight  bef.  re  you. 
I  made  the  same  resolution  as  you,  once — and  mv  hair  has 
whitened  under  the  burden  of  mv  \uw. 

Eline.  Good-night!  Your  guest  may  be  here  at  anv 
moment,  and  I  should  \k  one  too  many  at  vour  meeting. 

Perhaps  there  is  still  time  for  you  to .  Well,  God  guide 

you  and  give  you  strength!  Do  not  forget  that  the  eyes  of 
your  people  are  turned  to  you  in  expectation.  Think  of 
Merete,  weeping  day  antl  night  over  her  spoilt  life.  Think 
of  Lucia,  sleeping  in  her  daik  tomb.  And  one  thing  more; 
do  not  forget  that  to-night  it  is  your  youngest  child  that 
is  the  stake  in  your  game.  {Goes  out  to  the  left.) 

Lady  Iii^er  {after  looking  after  her  in  silt  nee  for  some 
momenls).  }<ly  youngest  child !  There  you  spoke  truer 
than  you  knew.  But  it  is  not  only  my  child ;  God  help  me, 
it  is  the  whole  of  Norway  that  is  at  stake  to-night.  Hark  I 
is  that  not  some  one  riding  through  the  castle  gate? 
{Listois  at  the  windoiv.)  Xo,  not  yet.  It  was  only  the  wind, 
it  is  blowing  as  cold  as  death.  Is  there  any  justice  in  God  ? 
To  create  me  a  woman,  and  then  L,y  a  man's  work  upon 
my  shoulders !  For  I  do  hold  the  welfare  of  my  country 
in  my  hands.  It  is  in  my  power  to  raise  them  all  as 
one  man ;  it  is  from  me  that  they  are  waiting  for  the  signal 
— and  if  I  do  not  give  it  now,  perhaps  I  never  shall. 
Shall  I  hesitate?  or  shall  I  sacrifice  the  many  for  the  sake 

of  one?    Were  it  not  better,  perhaps,  if  I  could ?   No, 

no,  no  !  1 7iHl  not  do  that !  I  cannot  do  it !  (Casts  a  furtive 
gla)ice  to'iVards  the  Great  Half  then  turns  aivav  from  U  as  if 
in  terror,  and  says  in  a  whisper:)  The\'  are  in  there  again! 
Pale   ghosts — my   do. id   ancestors — my   fallen   kinsmen! 
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Oh.  these  (|uesti(jnin^  eyc'S  in  e\cry  (Mrner  <<i  tlu-  Hall! 
{Makfs  a  -^csinrc  as  if  :carJiii<^  them  (iff,  and  cries  out:) 
Sten  Sture!  Knut  Alfiuin :  Okii  Ska\t-ivl!  Lei  mc  l)e! 
let  me  l)e!    I  caiiuct  do  it! 

{A  Stranger. 1  nf  fwicerful  build,  :vitli  greying  hair  and 
beard,  rind  in  slice pski>:s  and  carrying  rv.siy  -iCea;ons.  steps 
in  from  the  Great  Hall.) 

The  Stranger  (in  a  lo7c  voice,  as  he  stands  in  the  diwrzcay). 
ILiil  to  you,  Ludy  In.ner  Gvldenluve  ! 

Lady  Inr'rr  (turning  round 7i-ith  a  cry).  Ah ,  ("r  id  in  he.', veil, 


help  mi 


..  I 


.  ,iks  on  to  a  seat.   The  Str.'^xger  stands  riiotion- 


less,  leaning  on  his  su'ord,  gazing  at  her.     Curtain.) 


ACT  II 

(ScKXE. — .S"(?/;.Y  as  i)i  Act  I.  Ladv  ]\(,i;r  is  silting  at  a 
table  by  the  :cindo:v  on  the  rigid.  Oi.af  .^kavtavi,  is 
standing  a  little  :vay  from  her.  From  the  demeanour 
oj  both,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  serious  conversation  has 
been  taking  place.) 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  For  the  last  time,  Lady  Li^er— ;ire  you 
unshakal)le  in  your  rcsol\-e? 

Lady  Inger.  I  c;uinot  be  otlieruise.  And  mv  advice  to 
you  is_:  do  as  I  do.  ]f  it  h-  [[■  aven's  will  that  Norway  is 
to  perish  utterly,  it  will  ])irish  wluti'.er  we  trv  to  save  it 
or  no. 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  And  do  yc)U  suppose  tlia.t  I  Caii  sit  down 
patiently  under  such  a  belief  as  that?— .sit  quietlv  down 
and  look  on.  now  that  the  moment  has  ci-.ne?  ILr.'e  \ou 
forgotten  what  1  have  to  avenge?  hey  have  robbed'me 
of  my  worldly  goods  and  divided  them  among  themselves. 
My  son — my  only  child— the  last  of  my  race — they  siew 
before  my  eyes  like  a  dog.  Myself  they  have  outlawed  and 
hunted  through  the  forests  and  over  the  hills  these  twenty 
years.  Rumour  has  had  mc  dead  more  than  once;  hut  I 
believe  now  tliat  1  shall  not  be  laid  in  the  ground  before 
I  have  taken  mv  revenge. 


*  Kfi^i  .-ti\a\  111  V  t. 
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Lady  ln.^er.  'rhcn  y<Hi  Ii:ive  the  prospect  of  living  a  lonD; 
timr.   Whiit  is  it  vuu  want  to  d^l' 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  Do?  How  can  1  tell?  I  have  never  been 
on.;  for  plutlini,^  That  is  just  where  you  must  help  me; 
you  have  wits  lor  that,  and  t.)  spare.  I  ha-  nothing  but 
mv  two  arms  and  mv  sword. 

'Lady  luoer.  Yov  .ord  is  rusted,  Olaf  Skavtavi  1  All 
the  swords  in  Xorv    ,  are  rusted. 

OlaJ  SkavtavL  And  that,  no  doubt,  is  wiiy  some  folks 
fight   onlv   with    their    tongues.     Lady    Inger,    you    are 
stl-angelv'changed.   There  wjs  a  time  when  a  man's  ! 
beat  in  your  bosom. 

Ladv  In^cr.  J)o  nut  remind  ine  "i  wliat  rtvrs-. 
Olaf  SkavtavL  And  that  is  wiiy  1  have  come  here. 
shall  hear  me,  even  ii — ■ — 

Lady  Ini^er.    Very   well;   but   be    brief,  because— 
no    use    mv    concealing    it  -this    place    is    not    safe 

vou. 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  Ostraat  not  safe  for  an  outlaw  :>  I  have 
long  known  that.  Hut  surely  >ou  forget  that  an  outlawed 
man  is  in  danger  wherever  \\--  wanders. 

Lady  hiicr.  Speak  then  :  i  will  not  ferbid  you  that. 

Olaj  Skavtavl.  It  U  nearly  tliirty  years  since  I  saw  you 
for  the  first  time.  It  w;is  at  Akershus  in  Knut  Alison  s 
house.  You  were  little  more  than  a  child  then;  but,  for 
all  that,  vou  were  as  bold  as  a  falcon,  and  wild  and  unruly 
at  times  as  well !  You  had  no  lack  of  wooers;  and  I  loved 
you  too— loved  vu  as  I  have  never  loved  woman  before 
or  since.  But  vour  life  had  but  one  ol)ject,  and  your  mmd 
held  but  one' thought  -the  thought  of  your  country's 
ill  furlune  and  sore  need. 

Ladv  ln'j.ir.  I  was  fifteen— remember  that!  Besides, 
did  it  not  seem  ;is  if  some  madness  sei'  xl  upon  us  all  m 
those  davs? 

Olaf  Skavtavl .  Call  it  what  you  like.  But  this  I  know: 
the  older  and  more  experienced  of  us  believed  that  it  was 
written  in  Heaven's  decixe  that  you  should  be  the  one 
to  break  the  bonds  of  our  thraldom  and  win  us  back  all 
our  rights.  Xxvlthisl  know  further:  you  yourself  thought 

Lady  Inger.  It  was  a  sinful   thought,  Olaf  Skavtavl! 
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call  from  llcawn.  that  spoki 


It  was  pride,  and  not  a 
through  mc. 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  You  might  have  been  the  chosen  one; 
if  you  had  wished.  You  were  a  descendant  of  the  oldest 
race  in  Xorway;  you  could  '-^ok  forward  to  a  position  of 
power  and  wealth;  and  your  ears  were  quick  to  hear  a 
people's  cries— then.  Do  you  remember  the  e\-ening  when 
Hendrik  Krummedike.  with  the  Danish  fleet,  anchored  of? 
Akershus?  Their  captains  pretended  friendship,  and 
offered  us  peace;  so,  trusting  in  their  promise  of  safe 
conduct,  Knut  Alfson  boarded  one  of  their  vessels.  Three 
hours  later  we  carried  him  in  through  the  castle  gates 

Lady  Inger.  — a  dead  man ! 

OlaJ  Skavtavl.  The  bravest  heart  in  Xorway  was  stilled 
when  Krummedike's  hirelings  slew  him.  Even  now  I  can 
see  the  long  line  of  men  filing  through  the  Great  Hall,  two 
and  two.  and  heavily  bowed  with  grief.  There  he  lay  on  his 
bier,  pale  as  a  spring  cloud,  with  the  murderous  axe's 
wound  in  his  forehead.  The  noblest  men  in  Xorway  were 
gathered  there  that  night.  Lady  Margrete  stood  at  her 
dead  husband's  head,  and  one  and  all  we  swore  to  d>  vote 
our  strength  and  our  li\es  to  avenge  this  last  outra-  ■  and 
all  that  had  gone  before.    Inger  Gyldenlove,  who  was  it 


that  broke  her  way  through  tlie  crowd  of  men  ? 


A  young 


maiden— little  more  than  a  child— with  fire  in  her  eyes 
and  a  voice  trembling  with  tears.  What  was  the  oath  she 
swore?  Shall  I  repeat  your  words  to  you? 

Lady  Inger.  I  swore  what  the  rest  of  you  swore.  No 
more  or  less. 

Olaf  Skavta-'l.  You  remember  your  oath — and  yet,  vou 
have  forgotten  it.  '  -     '  - 

Lady  Inger.  And  how  did  the  others  hold  to  their 
promise?  I  do  not  mean  you,  Olaf  Skavta\l,  but  your 
friends— all  the  nobles  ot  Xorway.  There  is  not  one  of 
them,  in  all  these  years,  that  has  had  the  courage  to  be  a 
man ;  and  yet  they  lay  it  as  a  reproach  on  me  that  I  am  a 
woman . 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  I  know  what  you  would  sav.    Why  have 
they  submitted   to  the   yoke,'  instead   of  defying'  these 
butchers  to  the  last?     It  \^.  tnjr'  cn.'iv.rr!'. ■    -;*■  \^  w.-.'.  1....... 

metal  that  our  race  is  made  of  nowadays'.    But  had  they 
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only  Ixcn  united,  who  knows  wlui«-  might  have  Iiappened? 
And  you  might  have  united  them;  for  they  would  all 
have  liowed  to  your  word. 

Lady  Inger.  It  would  be  easy  to  answer  you,  but  you 
would  scarcely  believe  my  answer.  So  let  us  speak  no 
more  of  what  cmnot  be  altered.  Tell  me  rather  what  it  is 
that  has  brought  you  to  Ostraat.  Are  you  in  need  of  a 
hiding  place?  "Wcll,  I  will  seek  to  hide  you.  If  you  need 
aught  else,  tell  me.   You  will  find  me  ready. 

OlaJ  Skaviavl.  For  twenty  years  i  have  been  homeless. 
My  hair  has  grown  grey  on  the  mountain-sides  of  Jamt»- 
land.  I  have  share  d  the  homes  of  the  wolves  and  the  bears. 
Yuu  see.  Lady  Inger,  that  /  do  not  need  you;    but  our 
people — noble  and  simple  alike — have  need  of  you. 
Lady  In    r.  Always  the  same  refrain  1 
OlaJ  SkavtavL  Yes,  it  has  an  ill  sound  in  your  ears— 
I  know  that  well  enough;   but  you  must  listen,  neverthe- 
less. To  be  brief,  I  have  come  from  Sweden.  That  country 
is  in  revolt;  it  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  Dalame. 
Lady  Inger.  I  know  that. 

OlaJ  SkavtavL  Peter  the  Chancellor  is  with  us— but  in 
secret,  you  understand. 

Lady  Inger  {with  a  start).  Is  that  so  ? 
Olaf  SkavtavL  It  is  he  that  has  sent  me  to  Ostraat. 
Lady  Inger  (getting  up).  Pjter  the  Chancellor,  you  say? 
OlaJ  SkavtavL  Himself.     But  perhaps  you  remember 
him  no  longer? 

Lady  Inger  {half  to  herself).  Only  too  well  1  But  tell  me, 
I  beg  you,  what  message  do  you  bring? 

OlaJ  SkavtavL  When  rumours  of  the  revolt  reached  me 
up  on  the  mountains  of  the  frontier,  where  I  was,  I  made 
my  way  at  once  over  into  Sweden.  I  had  a  shrewd  idea 
that  Peter  the  Chancellor  was  taking  a  hand  in  the  game. 
I  sought  him  out  and  offered  him  my  assistance.  He  had 
known  me  in  earlier  days,  as  you  are  aware.  He  knew  that 
I  was  to  be  trusted;  and  so  he  sent  me  here. 

Lady  Inger  {impatiently).  Yes,  yes— he  sent  you  here 

to ? 

OlaJ  Skavtavl  {with  an  air  oj  mystery).  Lady  Inger,  a 
stranger  ib  cumiiig  10  ustraat  to-nigni. 

Lady  Inger  {in  surprise).  What?    Do  you  know  that? 
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Olaf  Skir.'tavl.  I  do.   I  know  cvcrytliiniz.   It  \\,is 
him  th;it  PcttT  the  ChanrclKir  sent  mc  hiTo. 

Lady  Iv^cr.  T<i  meet  him  1   Impossible,  Olaf  Sk.'.x  t  tvl — 
impossible! 

Oli{f  Skavtavl.  It  is  as  I  say.    if  lie  is  not  yet  rome.  it 
will  not  be  lonsj  iK-fore  he  does 

Ladv  Inccr.  Xo.  tli;;t  is  cert.iin  :  but 


Olaf  Skavtai'l .  Y(ni  were  prepared  for  his  comini:,  then? 

Lady  linger.  Certainly.  He  has  sent  word  to  nv, .  That 
wa.s  how  vou  were  allov.i'd  to  sHp  in  as  soon  as  yu  kno(  i:ed 
at  the  ^Mte. 

Olaf  Skavtav  (lislciu'n^).  Hush!  someone  is  roir.ing 
down  the  road  on  iiorselxick.  {Gnrs  to  (he  :c!!!d'r.\)  The 
gate  is  being  oj:)ened. 

Lady  Inq^cr  {lonhin?^  out).  It  is  a  knight  and  las  S(|uirc. 
They  are  dismounting  in  the  courtyard. 

01  a f  Skavtavl  Then  it  is  lie.   What  is  his  namei^ 

Ladv  lu^tr.  Do  you  not  know  his  name? 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  Peter  the  Chancellor  refused  to  tell  me 
his  name.  lie  only  said  tiuit  the  messenger  would  meet 
me  at  Ostraat  on  the  third  night  after  ]\hirtinm.as 

Lady  I  lifter.  Yes,  that  is  to-night. 

Olaf  SkavtavL  lie  was  to  bring  letters  with  him.  From 
them,  and  from  vour  lips.  I  was  to  learn  who  he  is. 

Lady  lu^er.  Then  let  me  take  you  to  your  guest  cb.amber. 
You  need  refreshment  and  rest.  You  sh:!ll  IuIVl-  speech 
with  the  stranger  beiorc  long. 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  As  you  will.  {Both  s:o  out  to  tlir  Irft.  After 
a  nwincnt's  ivitcrval  Finn  comes  cautiously  in  thrnw^Ji  the 
door  on  the  right,  looks  roiDid  the  room,  peeps  into  the  Great 
Hall,  then  goes  back  to  tlie  donr  and  beckons  to  sonic  one 
outside.  Thereupon  Nils  Lykke  and  Jens  Bjelke  come 
into  tJie  room.) 

Ails  Lykkc  (in  a  Luc  Vfice).  Xo  one? 

Finn  {liJ-r-n'sc).  No,  my  lord! 

Nils  Lyi.'.e.  Can  we  trust  you  absoluttly? 

Finn.  The  commandant  at  Trondhjem  has  always  given 
me  the  character  of  a  trustworthy  man. 

Nils  Lykke.  Yes — he  has  said  as  much  to  me.  Well 
tb.en.  tell  m.e  this  first  of  a.11:  has  anv  stra^nsfcr  com.c  to 
Ostraat  before  us  this  evening? 
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I'hm.  \'rs ;  an  hour  ago  a  strani^nr  came  here. 

.\/7.s-  l.yk'--  {m  a  lou:  7'oicc  to  Jexs  I5jelke).  lie  is  hero. 
(Turns  lu  Finn.)  Do  you  know  who  it  is?  Have  you  scon 
hiia  ? 

Finn.  No ;  no  one  has  seen  him  except  tlie  keeper  of  the 
<;ate,  so  far  as  1  know.  He  was  taken  at  once  to  Lady 
Inper,  and  she 

Mis  I.ykhc.  \V(!1?  What  did  she  do?  He  is  not  away 
apain  already,  is  lie? 

i'lnn.  Xo;  my  lady  seems  to  i  2  keeping  him  in  hiding 
in  one  of  the  private  apartments,  so  as  to 

\ils  I.ykkc.  Good. 

Jens  Bjdke  {whisprri}!!^).  See  at  once  tb.at  the  gate  is 
watched,  and  then  we  sliall  have  him. 

Mis  Lyhhc  {u'ilh  usniilr).  Her.- !  {To  Finn.)  Tell  me,  is 
there  no  other  way  out  of  the  castle,  except  i)y  the  gate? 
Dont  look  so  stupidly  at  me !  I  mean,  would  it  be  possible 
for  anv  one  to  escape  from  Ostraat  unseen  although  the 
gates  be  locked  ? 

Finn.  Indeed  I  don't  know.  I  have  heard  talk  of  secret 
passages  through  tlie  vaults  down  below;  but  there  is  no 
one  tiiat  knows  of  ti;.  m  unless  it  he  Lady  Ingi.T  herself— 
or  perhaps  Ladv  Kline. 

Jens  Bjdke.  bevil  take  it! 

.\/7,s-  I.ykke  {to  Finn).  Very  well.  Vou  ma>-  go. 

F;n>!.  As  yt>u  please.  If  you  need  me  later,  you  have 
but  to  kneick  on  the  second  door  on  the  right  in  the  Great 
Hall  there.    1  sh.ill  be.it  hand. 

Mis  Lykkr.  (Jood.   (Finn  goes  out.) 

Jens  Bjdke.  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  our 
plan  of  campaign  is  rather  a  failure. 

Alls  l.vkke  {-icilh  a  smile).  Not  for  me,  I  hope. 

/ens  Bjelke.  Indeed?  To  begin  with,  there  is  very  little 
glorv  in  hunting  down  an  overgrown  boy  like  this  Nils 
Vre  we  to  count  lum  as  a  clever  fellow  or  a  fool. 


Siure 


after  tin-  v.av  he  has  belrived?  He  first  of  all  stirs  up  bad 
blood  among  all  the  country  folk — promises  them  help 
and  money  and  land — and  then,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  runs  off  and  hides  behind  a  woman's  petticoats! 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  regret  having  followed  your  counsel 
and  not  having  gone  my  own  v.ay  as  my  wits  prompted. 
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Nils  Lykke  (gently).  Your  regret  comes  a  little  too  late, 
my  friend. 

Jens  Bjdke.  Lying  low  to  dig  out  l)ad,Lr'  rs  has  never 
been  much  to  my  taste.  1  expected  somethinL^  different 
altogf  tlier.  Here  have  I  come  all  the  way  from  jiiiuteland 
with  -ny  men — with  the  Trondhjem  command  nt's  letter 
to  authorise  me  to  hunt  out  this  insti,L;at()r  of  reljcllion 
wherever  I  pleased.  Even.-thing  tended  to  Avw  that  he 
was  making  for  Ostraat 

Nils  Lykke.  lie  is  here!  He  is  Iiere,  I  tell  you. 

Jens  Bjclkc.  Yes.  hut  if  so  what  wrnild  have  been  more 
likely  than  that  wu  sliould  find  the  pates  birred  again-^t 
us  iind  ''l.is-  IV  guarded?  Would  tliat  we  ..ad!  In  that 
case  I  might  have  used  my  warriors 

Nils  I.ykkc.  But  on  the  contrary-  the  gates  are  opened 
most  politelv  for  us.  Trust  me,  if  Lady  Ingcr  is  true  to  her 
reputation  she  will  not  let  her  guests  lack  for  food  and 
drink. 

Jens  Bjelke.  To  talk  us  away  from  our  errand,  yes! 
What  can  have  induced  you  to  persuade  me  to  lc;n  e  my 
men  behind,  hall  a  mile  from  the  castle?  If  we  had  come 
here  with  our  troops,  then 

Nils  Lykke.  Then  she  would  have  received  us  as  welcome 
guests  all  the  same.  But,  mark  this;  in  that  case  our  visit 
would  have  aroused  attention.  The  folk  about  here  would 
have  taken  it  as  an  outrage  against  Lady  Inger;  it  would 
have  increased  her  ]/opularity  with  them:  and  that  is  not 
what  we  desire. 

Jens  Bjelke.  May  be.  But  what  am  I  to  do  now?  Count 
Sture  is  at  Ostraat,  you  say.  Well— what  good  is  that  to 
mc  ?  Lady  Inger  without  doubt  has,  like  the  foxes,  many 
a  lair  here  and  m.ore  than  one  way  out.  And  we  two  men 
alone  may  snifT  about  as  long  as  we  please,  in  vain.  Devil 
take  the  whole  affair! 

Nils  Lykke.  Ycry  well,  my  dear  friend — if  the  turn 
vour  mission  has  taken  is  not  to  your  liking,  leave  the 
field  to  me. 

Jens  Bjelke.  To  you?  What  do  you  mean  to  do? 

Nils  Lvkke.  I  fancy  that  shrewdness  and  cunning  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  here  what  the  force  of  arms  would 
never  do.    To  be  frank  with  you,  I  have  had  such  an 
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Kh'a    in    iiiv 
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Jens  lijdkc.  Was  tli.it  wliy  ymi  piT>u;uk(l  mo  to  leave 
my  men  lieliind  ^ 

.V//.V  l.ykkc.  liei'.iusc  hotli  \(>ur  err.iiid  at  Ostra.it  and 
mine  wculd  he  l)er,t  served  without  tiu'in.   And  so 

le)is  iljillu  .  I  wish  tlie  (le\il  would  tly  ;'.wav  with  vou  — 
and  with  me  too'  1  nuuht  to  li,'\e  known  that  >-ou  would 
be  sure  to  iia\  e  some  cunnini:  trick  up  vour  sleeve. 

Xils  Lykkr.  Hut  hear  in  mind  that  curmini,'  will  he 
needed  here,  if  we  are  to  m.'tcli  these  people  with  e(iuil 
weapons.  Let  me  tell  you  tluit  it  is  of  the  hiirhest  import- 
ance to  me  that  I  sImjuUI  come  well  out  of  this  mission, 
and  secretly.  My  lord  the  kini;-  was  barely  ;,Tacious  to  me 
when  I  came  away;  he  im  twined  he  had  reasons  for  the 
way  he  treated  me;  thouuh  I  believe  I  have  served  him  as 
usefully  as  a  man  could  do,  on  more  than  one  diiTicult 
mission. 

Jois  Bjilkr.  Ves,  I  will  f^ive  y(ju  credit  for  that.  Every 
one  knows  you  are  the  craftiest  devil  i  dl  the  three 
kingdoms. 

.\ils  Lykke.  Thank  you !  I  don't  know  that  it  means 
so  much,  after  all  Jiu't  I  consider  the  task  that  confronts 
me  here  as  a  crowning  test,  for  here  it  is  a  question  of 
entrapping  a  woman 

Jens  Bjtikc.  Ha!  ha!  Vou  have  been  a  pjst-mastcr  in 
that  sort  of  crow  ning  test  for  a  long  time,  my  dear  friend  I 
Do  you  e.xpcct  me  to  believe  you  don't  know  the  jingle 
tliat  is  current^  even  in  Sweden: 

"  l"verv  maiden's  siLiliini;  sci'n:s  to  sav, 

W'^uld  that  within  my  arms  Xi!s  I.ykke  \a\\  " 

Xtls  Lykke.  Oh,  that  rhyme  only  refers  to  maidens  of 
twenty  or  thereabouts.  But  Lady  Inger  Gyldenlove  is 
near  her  fifties,  and  craftier  than  any  other  woman  to 
boot.  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  master  her.  But  it  must  be 
done — at  any  cost!  If  I  can  gain,  for  the  king,  certain 
advantages  over  her  that  he  has  long  aimed  at,  I  may 
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spring.      You  know  that  I  spent  three  years  at  Paris 
University;  and  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  return  to 
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s  I  spcciallv  il  I  am  -o  llu n-  in  so  (iiLrm'ficd  .'.  .MiMcilv 
as  ,!  kin,i,''s  anih.is.saddr.  So  you  will  Ic.ive  Lidy  Ini^er  to 
nif,  won't  you?  Rcmfmbcr,  when  you  last  visiti'd  the 
Court  at  CDpiiiha-^en,  liow  I  in  :rc  thm  opff  retired  in 

your  fiN-our  ;'nd  left  you  a  cleiir  fuld  with  the  hidies 

feus  lijilkr.  I  don't  know  fhit  it  u,'.  so  \Trv 
ma;;naninious  of  you — since  vou  hid  then:  ..Il  ,.t  \-ou'r 
beck  and  adl.  ilowe\er.  as  f  seem  to  ha\  come  on  a 
fool's  errand.  1  am  just  as  well  pleased  tin;  \,  u  should 
take  the  whole  tiling  "n  your  shoulders.  Hut  I  i  ';e  one 
condition;  if  youn^-  Count  .^lure  /\  at  ()str,u:t.  \()u  must 
produce  him — dead  or  ali\-el 

Xils  I.ykkc.  \'ou  shall  ha\  e  him  ali\t'.  I  Ii:.\  e  no  int  n- 
tion  of  killinic  him,  at  all  e\-ents.  Hut  now  you  must  ritle 
back  to  your  men.  Hold  the  ro.id  securelv  with  tlnin.  if 
I  notice  anythin.u  suspicious,  you  shall  ha\e  word  from 
me  at  once. 

Jeiix  Bjflk:.  (jood.     lUit  how  ;im  I  to  pet 
here  ? 

.V;/.v  I.ykkc.  The  fellow  wiio  hrou.^lit  us  in  will  slio' 
But  see  that  you  make  no  noise— — - 

Jfns  Bjelkc.  Of  course.    Well— ,^ood  luck  to  \i)u! 
^'ib  I.ykkc.  My  luck  has  never  deserted  me  -et  when  I 
was  pitted  against  a  woman.  1  listen  away!  (Jkns  P.jei.ke 
goes  out  lo  Ike  ri'^kt.    Nils  Lvkke  stands  for  a  inoiiiciit  m 
thoJiglit  ;    t.'ici:  ^ca'ks  up  at:d  di>:cn,  lookii/^  aro'ind  kim  ; 
then  says  in  a  loiv  voice  :)  So  here  I  am  at  hist,  at  Ostraat 
— th.it  old  castle  of  which  a  child  told  me  so  much  two 
years  ago — Lucia! — )-es,  two  years  a^o  she  wis  still  a 
child.      {Hums  to  kitnsclf  wittl  a  kalj  smile.)  •■  I-'lowers 
are  gathered,  flowers   fade."     {Looks  round  l:im   again.) 
Ostraat!    It  is  just  as  if  I  had  seen  it  all  l)clore  — as  if  it 
were  my  own  home.  That  is  the  Great  Hall  in  there.   And 
below  it  are  the  vaults.    Lucia  lies  there  now.  doul.itkss. 
(Lowers  kis  voire,  and  continues  in  a  tone  half  serious  and 
half  constrainedly  jnocking.)    If  I  were  a  man  to  be  easily 
frightened,  I  could  make  myself  believe  that  when  I  set 
foot  within  the  gates  of  Ostraat  she  turned  in  her  coffin; 
that  as  I  crossed  the  conrtvard  slie  lifted  h.er  coffin-lid : 
and  that  as  I  spoke  her  name,  my  voice  conjured  her  up 
out  of  her  grave.   Perhaps  even  now  she  is  groping  up  the 
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steps  frt'in  tl.i-  v.iult-,;  h-T  ,t:r;ivc-cl(>tlu'S  are  in  her  u.iy, 
liut  slie  stuinl)U-s  .[liu'fi  iie\t  rtlielos.  She  h.is  made  lier 
v.'uy  up  to  th'  Cire.it  Ihlll  Slie  stands  IndkiiiLrat  me  from 
the  doorwav  I  ('l\:r)!s  hi^  imid  Dvrr  /its  s/untLJry,  nods,  and 
says  alnitd  :)  Coiue  nearer,  Lucia!  Come  and  talk  to  ine ! 
Vour  niotb.i  r  is  ke(|)inu'  me  waitini:.  Waiting  is  dull  work, 
and  you  ha\e  In  Iped  nu;  to  while  awav  so  many  dull 
hour-.,  (i'lisst's  his  hand  over  his  face  and  tiikcs  a  fe70 
steps  up  tnul  iloioi.)  Ves- there  it  is!  That  is  the  deep 
window  with  the  (uirtaiiis.  That  is  wlur.'  Lady  ]n:,'i  r  is 
wont  to  stand,  pizim:  out  o\er  the  h'.ndscape,  as  if  she 
were  waiting'  for  some  one  nlio  ni\cr  comes.  In  there — 
(looks  toirards  the  door  on  the  left)  somewhere  in  tliere  is 
sister  Klini''s  room.  I'lHiu  :■  \'es.  l-'dine  is  iier  iKune.  Am 
I  really  to  believe  that  she  is  so  wonderful— as  clever  and 
as  darini:  ;is  Luci.i  said?    And  heautilul,  to(j.    Hut— as  a 

wife ?  I  ou^ht  not  to  ha\e  written  so  straightforwardly. 

{Half  sits  do:c>i  at  tin-  table  in  thou'^ht,  but  ^ets  up  ac;ain.) 
How  will  Lady  Inger  receive  nv:?  She  will  not  burn  dinvn 
the  castle  over  our  hearls — nor  di'cov  me  down  a  tra.p- 

door.     Nor  will  sh     ha\e  me  slabbed   from  behind . 

{Listens.)  Aha!  (Laiiv  Lnger  coirus  in  and  '^>eets  him 
coldly.) 

Lady  In'^ty.  GreetiuL,'  to  you,  my  lord  ! 

Xtls  Lyh/:e  (J>o:rin^  lo:: ).'  .\\i-"i\iv  lady  of  Ustraat! 

Lady  In'^er.  And  my  tlianks  to  you  for  ha'ing  sent  me 
word  of  \()ur  lominu. 

yHs  Lykke.  It  was  no  more  tii.  n  m.v  dutv.  I  li  d 
reason  to  suppose  that  my  arrival  mi;.;ht  surprise  you. 

Lady  Inver.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  are  not  mistaken  in 
that.  Certainly  Nils  Lykkc  is  the  last  man  I  expected  to 
sec  as  a  guest  at  Ostraat. 

Nils  Lykkc.  Still  less  did  you  expect  that  he  would  come 
as  a  friend. 

Ladv  In^er.  As  a  friend  ?  You  add  vour  mockcrv  to  all 
the  pain  and  disgrace  vou  have  heaped  upon  my  house? 
You  have  brought  one  of  my  children  to  her  grave^  and 
yet  you  dare 

we  can  never  understand  one  another — because  you  will 
not  take  into  account  wliat  /  lost  by  the  same  unhappy 
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turn  (if  l,,ti  .  My  intt  iitinns  ut  n-  lioiMiurahlc  1  w.is  tincl 
ui  a  lite  ol  licence— I  w.is  inure  tliin  thirty  veurs  old, 
tno-and  I  was  hmii'uv^  to  fmd  a  ;,'()o.|  and'^'iitlf  wife' 
And,  in  addition,  tiirrc;  wa.y  the  liunuur  uf  IjLcoinin!;  your 
son-in-law-  -  - 

Lady  In-t-r.  Take  care,  m\-  lord  !  What  befell  mv  child, 
1  ha\e  concealed  to  the  best  ot  nn-  pomr^.  I^ut'do  not 
think  that  I  have  for;;otten  it,  tliMuJ,  J  have  ccmcealed  it. 

'J  here  nn^'ht  easily  come  a  time  when 

.V//i-  I.ykkf.  Are  y<ju  threatening;  me,  Ladv  Iii-er?     I 
have  offered  you  my  luind  in  reconciliation.    Voir  refuse 
to  take  it.   Is  it  to  he  open  war  between  us  in  future,  then.' 
Lady  Iii'^rr.  1  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  anvthin<' 
else  in  the  past.  '         " 

Nils  Lykke.  On  your  side,  perhaps.  Rut  I  have  never 
been  your  enemy— althou-h,  as  a  subji ct  of  the  kin^  of 
Oenmark,  I  had  reasonable  prounds  for  being  so. 

Lady  Ingrr.  1  underst.in<l  you.  1  have  not  been  com- 
plaisant encjuu'h.  It  has  not  proved  so  easv  as  you  hoped, 
to  entice  ine  o\er  into  your  camp.  It  seem.s  to  nie  th-t  you 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.  My  daughter  .Meretc's 
husband  is  a  fellow-countryman  of  vours.  Farther  than 
that  I  cannot  go.  My  position  is  a  difTicult  one,  Nils  Lykke. 
Nib  lykke.  I  admit  that  fullv.  lioth  noble  and  simple 
alike,  here  in  Norway,  believe  they  have  an  old  cLu'm  upon 
you— a  claim  that  they  sa;-  you  have  onlv  half  fulfilled. 

LMdy  Iiiger.  Pardon  me,  my  lord— !)ut  I  hold  myself 
responsible  for  my  conduct  to  no  one  but  God  and  myself. 
And  therefore,  if  it  please  you,  inform  me  as  to  what  it  is 
has  brought  you  hither. 

Nils  Lykke.  By  all  means— although  surclv  the  object 

of  my  mission  here  cannot  very  well  be  so  unknown  to  you  ? 

Lady  Ln^er.  I  know  what  is  generallv  assumed  to  be 

your  mission.   It  is  of  importance  to  the  king  to  know  how 

he  stands  with  the  nobles  of  Norwa\-. 

Nils  L.ykke.  Exactly. 

Lady  Lnger.  And  that  is  your  reason  for  \-isitine 
Ostraat?  * 

.\ii:<  i^yKKd.  rviiiay.  AL  all  events  1  have  not  come  to 
demand  any  personal  assurance  from  vou 

Lady  Lnger.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
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:\'ils  Lykke.  Listen  to  me,  Lady  Inger!  You  said  your- 
self just  now  that  yjur  position  is  a  difficult  one.  You 
stand  midway  between  two  opposed  forces,  neither  of 
whirli  feel  justified  in  trustinir  you  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Your  own  interests  must  necessarily  bind  you  to 
us.  Unfortunately,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  bound  to 
the  people  here ;  and  who  knows  but  what  there  may  be 
also  another  secret  tie  binding  you. 

I.ady  higcr  {to  herself).  A  secret  tie?  Good  Heavens, 
can  he ? 

Nils  Lykke  (notices  her  emotion,  bid  sho'cvs  her  no  sign  of 
having  done  so,  and  continues  in  an  unrestrained  manner). 
You,  no  doubt,  see  for  yourself  that  you  cannot  maintain 
such  a  position  indefinitely.  Now  suppose  that  it  Ir.y  in 
mv  power  to  get  you  out  of  a  difficulty,  wliich 

Lady  Inge. .  In  vour  power,  did  you  say? 

Xils  Lykke.  In 'the  first  place,  Lady  Inger.  let  me  beg 
you  to  attach  no  importance  to  the  heedless  words  I  rriay 
have  used  in  speaking  of  the  relations  between  us.  Believe 
me  when  I  say  that' the  wrong  I  have  done  you  is  never 
absent  from  my  thoughts.  Suppose  that  for  long  my 
purpose  has  been  to  make  reparation,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
for  the  wrong  I  did.  Suppose  that  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  I  obtained  this  mission  here. 

Lady  Inger.  Explain  yourself  more  exactly,  my  lord.  I 
do  not  understand  vou. 

Nils  Lykke.  Probably  I  am  not  wrong  in  supposing 
that  vou  are  as  well  informed  as  I,  as  to  the  revolt  that 
threatens  to  break  out  in  Sweden.  You  know— or  at  all 
events  you  suspect— that  the  aim  of  this  revolt  reaches 
much  farther  than  is  generally  admitted ;  and  therefore 
you  can  understand  th:it  our  king  cannot  sit  quietly  and 
watch  events  talking  their  course.  Is  that  not  so  ? 
Lady  Inger.  Continue ! 

Nils  Lykke  (searchingly,  after  a  short  pause).  There  is 
one  conceivable  possibility  that  might  put  Gustav  Vasa's 

throne  in  danger 

Lady  Inger  (aside).  What  does  he  mean  ? 
Ntls  Lykke.  The  possibility  that  there  should  be  found 
in  Sweden  a  man  whose  birth  should  give  him  a  claim  to 
be  elected  ub  the  iiuiiou  5  neaa. 
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Lady  Inger  {evasively).  Sweden's  nobility  has  been  as 
.s  ours,  my  lord  !  Where  do  you  propose 


terribly  mutilated 
to  look  for ? 


him  ?    The  man  is  found 


Nils  Lykke  (smiling).  Look  for 
already. 

Lady  Inger  (7cith  a  start).  Found  ?    Found  ? 

Nils  Lykke.  And  he  is  too  nearly  related  to  vou,  Lady 
Inger,  for  you  not  to  guess  whom  J  mean.  (Looks  hard  at 
her.)  The  late  Count  Sture  left  a  son 

Lady  Inger  (ivith  a  cry).  Merciful  hea\ens,  h.ow  do  von 
come  to  know ? 

Nils  Lykke.  Control  yourself,  Lady  Inger,  and  let  me 
finish  what  I  have  to  say.  This  young  man  has  hitherto 
lived  quietly  with  his  mother,  Stcn  Sture's  widow. 

Lady  Inger   (breathing   more  freely).    With ?     AJi, 

yes — of  course ! 

Nils  Lykke.  But  now  he  has  come  openlv  forward.  In 
Dalarne  he  has  proclaimed  himself  the  people's  champion. 
The  number  of  his  followers  increases  every  day;  and^ 
as  perhaps  you  know,  they  find  friends  among  the  people 
on  this  side  of  the  frontier. 

Lady  Inger  (who  has  regained  her  self-control).  My  lord, 
you  speak  of  all  these  events  as  if  you  were  satisfied  that 
I  am  aware  of  them.  What  ground  have  I  given  you  for 
holding  any  such  opinion.^  I  know  nothing  of  them,  and 
wish_  to  know  nothing.  My  desire  is  to  live  peaceably 
within  my  own  borders.  I  give  no  support  to  these  breakei^ 
of  the  peace;  but,  equally,  you  must  not  count  upon  my 
help  if  it  is  your  design  to  subjugate  them 

A'i7.s  Lykke  (lowering  his  voice).  Would  vou  also  remain 
inactive  if  my  design  were  to  support  them"? 

Lady  Inger.  How  am  I  to  understand  you  ' 

Nils  Lykke.  Then  I  see  you  have  not  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  what  I  have  been  saying  all  this  time.  Well,  I  will 
tell  you  ever>'thing,  honestly  and  straightforwardly. 
You  must  know,  then,  that  the  king  and  his  council  are 
well  aware  that  we  can,  in  the  long  run,  hope  for  no  secure 
footing  in  Norway  as  long  as  noble  and  simple  alike 
continue  to  consider  themselves  unjustly  treated  and 
oppressed,  as  they  do  now.  We  understand  perfectly  well 
that  willing  allica  are  of  more  value  than  forced  subjects; 
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and  therefore  we  wish  for  nothing  more  he:irlily  than  to 
loosen  the  lionds  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  irk  us  as  sorelv 
as  they  do  you.  But  of  course  you  can  also  understand 
that  the  temper  of  tlie  Xorwc-iians  towards  us  makes  such 
a  stc])  altogether  \-isionary.  so  long  as  we  have  no  reliiihle 
support  at  our  hacks. 

Lady  Iiii^rr.  And  that  support ? 

Xils  Lykke.  That  support  \z  jasiest  to  find  in  Sweden. 
But— mark  this  well — not  so  long  as  Gustav  Vasa  is  at 
the  helm  there;  for  his  reckoning  with  Denmark  has  not 
yet  been  made,  nor  will  it  e\er  be.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
new  Swedish  king  who  had  his  people  on  h'S  side  and  owed 

his  crown  to  the  support  of  Denmark .  Well,  are  you 

beginning  to  understand  me?  Then  we  could  say  confi- 
dently to  you  Norwegians :  "  Take  back  your  old  ancestral 
rights;  choose  yourselves  a  king  at  your  own  pleasure; 
be  our  friends  in  time  of  need,  as  we  will  be  yours  I  "  And, 
mark  this  well  also.  Lady  Inger;  this  m.agnanimity  would 
not  in  reality  be  as  great  as  it  might  appear,  for  you  can 
see  for  yourself  that  we.  so  far  from  being  weakened, 
would  rather  be  strengthened  by  it.  And  now,  as  I  have 
spoken  without  reserve,  put  away  any  mistrust  that  you 
had.  (Firmly.)  So  tlie  Swedish  knight  who  came  here  an 
hour  before  1  did 

Lady  Inger.  You  know  that  already? 

Nils  Lykkc.  Of  course.   It  is  him  that  I  seek. 

Lady  Ingcr  {to  herself).  It  is  amazing.  It  is  just  as  Olaf 
Skavtavl  said,  then.  {To  Nils  Lvkke.)  I  will  ask 
you  to  wait  here,  my  lord.  I  will  go  and  bring  bin;  to  vou. 
{Goes  Old  through  the  Greet  Hall.  Nils  Lvkke  la^ks  after 
her  with  exulting  surprise.) 

Xils  Lykke.  She  lias  gone  to  fetch  him !  It  is  reallv  true 

— she  has  gone  to  fetch  him!    The  fight  is  half  won.     I 

little  thought  it  would  go  so  easily.  She  is  deeplv  involved 

with  these  rebels—  she  started  and  gave  a  crv  when  I 

mentioned  Sten  Sture's  son.    What  next?    llm!    If  Liidy 

Ingcr  has  walked  trustfully  into  the  trap.  Nils  Sture  will 

not  make  many  diihculties.    Young  blood,  with  but  little 

caution  and  foresight — my  promise  of  support  will  draw 

him  out  of  his  concealment  here.     Unfortunatelv   Jens 
TJinii.,,   ,..;n    t-.-..i-r^   k;.^   ,,^   ,,„    *u„   •.,^.,  j — j    4.1, ^' ...'i-_i- 
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movement  will  be  stranglid.  And  then?  Then  we  shall  be 
a  step  nearer  to  advanta<j;e  inr  ourselves.  The  news  will 
spread  that  young  Count  Sture  has  been  at  Ostraat — that 
a  Danish  en\'ov  has  had  a  parley  with  Lady  Inger — and 
that,  as  a  result,  the  young  Count  was  snapped  up  by 
King  Gustav"s  men-at-arms  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Castle.  However  great  Inger  Gyldenlove's  prestige  may 
be  among  her  people,  it  will  scarcely  stand  up  against 
such  a  blow  ;is  that.  (Starts,  as  if  snddody  uneasy.)  Devil 
take  it!  Suppose  she  has  scented  danger!  Suppose  at  thi.\ 
very  moment  he  is  slipping  out  of  our  hands!  (Listens 
toivards  the  Great  Hall.)  I  need  not  have  been  anxious; 
here  they  come.  (Lady  Inger  comes  in  from  the  Great  Hall, 
accompanied  by  Olaf  Skavtavl.) 

Lady  In<^cr  (to  Xii.s  Lvkke).  I  have  brought  you  him 
for  whom  you  were  waiting. 

Nils  Lyiikc  (aside).  Perdition  seize  her — what  docs  this 
mean? 

Lady  Inger.  I  have  told  tliis  knight  your  name,  and  wliat 
you  have  told  me 

Nils  Lykke  (hesitatingly).   Yimhave?   Yes?   \V<11- 


Lady  Inger.  \ni\  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  he 
do^s  not  place  any  great  confidence  in  your  support. 

Nils  Lykke.  Does  he  not? 

iMdy  inger.  Can  you  wonder  at  it?  Surely  you  know 
what  his  svmpathies  are,and  wliat  his  cruel  lothai)  been 

Nils  Lykke.  This  man's ?  Well — yes — of  course 

Olaf  Skavtavl  (to  Nils  Lykke).  But  since  it  is  Peter  the 
Chancellor  himself  wiio  has  appointed  this  meeting  lor  us 
here 

Nils  Lykke.  Peter  the  Chancellor ?  (Recovers  himself 

hastily).  Yes.  exactly — I  have  a  mission  from  Peter  the 
Chancellor 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  And  he  must  know  best  whom  he  can 
trust.  Therefore  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  my  head  to  find 
out  how 

Nils  Lykke.  No,  that  is  (^uite  right,  my  good  sir.  Above 
all,  let  us  not  do  tlKit. 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  Rather  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  point. 

Nils  Lykke.  At  once  to  the  point,  without  beating  about 
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OlafSkavtavl.  Then  will  you  tell  me  what  messa-e  vou 
Dnnc  ?  °    -^ 


Nils  Lykke.  I  imagine  you  can  prcttv  nearly  tmess  my 
Peter  the  Chancellor  mentioned  some 


message 


Olaf  Skavtavl 
papers  that 

Nils  lykke.  Papers ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course-the  papers ! 

Ulaf  Skm'tavl.  You  have  them  on  vou,  I  suppose^ 

Nils   lykke.    Of   course-and    well   concealed-almost 

too  well  for  me  to  hnd  them  in  a  hurr\' .    {Pretends  to  he 

searching  Ins  pockets  and  says  to  himself:)  Who  tlie  devil 
IS  he?  What  am  I  in  for?  There  is  certainly  some  big 
discovery  to  be  made  here.  (He  notices  that  Servants 
have  been  spreading  the  table  and  lighting  lamps  in  the  Great 
Hall,  and  says  to  Olaf  Skavtavl  :)  Ah,  I  see  that  Lady 
Inger  is  having  supper  laid  for  us.  We  can  talk  more  at 
ease  about  our  affairs  at  table. 
OlafSkavtavl.  Very  good.  As  vou  please. 
Nils  Lykke  {aside).  Time  gained  means  the  fl-ht  won' 
{lo  Lady  Inger,  with  great  friendliness.)  And  :  .,-antime 

21  ZZ^^ '''''' '''''  ^^^^>^  '^'^''  ^"^-^^  ^"  ^^-^'^  "^ 

Lady  Inger.  I  ?    Xone. 

Ola/ Skavtavl  and  Nils  Lykke.  None! 

Lady  Inger.  Can  you  be  surprise^,  mv  lords  thit  I  dnr^ 
not  trust  myself  to  take  a  hand  in'a  .ame  whtVver^-! 
thing  IS  staked  upon  the  result .^-and.  all  the  more,  when 
nutlier  of  my  allies  dare   trust   themselves   confidently 

Nils  Lykke.  That  reproach  does  not  touch  me.  I  trust 
you  bhndly-and  I  beg  you  to  be  sure  of  that 

OlafSkavtavl.  Who  should  trust  you,  if  not  your  own 
fellow-country.man?  ■ 

Lady    Inger.    Really  -  such    confidence    deli-hts    me 
{Goes  to  a  table  at  the  back,  and  fills  tvo  beakers  .vihi  wine) 

from  mf  ni^^^"'"''^-  ""^"^  ^^^^^  '''  '^  ^^^  ^-"S  ^o  escapee 
Lady  Inger  {holding  out  a  beaker  to  each  of  them)     And 
since  that  is  so,  I  offer  you  this  welcome  to  Ostraat' 
Dnnk,  my  lords !^  Drink  deep!    {Looks  at  them,  one  after 
'-.    v,;;c.-,  ..ricn  ificy  nave  drunk;    then  says  seriously.-) 
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But  now  I  must  tell  you — the  one  beaker  held  a  drink  of 
welcome  to  my  ally;  the  other,  death  for  my  enemy  1 

.\ils  Lykke  {throwing  away  his  beaker).  Ah,  I  am 
p(ji.soncd ! 

Olat  Ska'etm'l  (at  the  same  time,  grasping  his  sicord). 
Death  and  damnation,  have  you  murdered  me? 

Lady  Inger  {laughingly  to  Olaf  Ska\"tavi,,  7chile  she 
points  at  Nils  Lykke).  Look  at  Denmark's  trust  in 
Inger  Gyldenlove  —  (A;  Nils  Lykke,  pointing  at  Oi.af 
Skavtavl)  and  my  fellow-countryman's  trust  in  me, 
likewise.  {To  thcni  both.)  And  you  thouulit  I  was  going 
to  put  myself  in  your  power?  Gently,  my  lords — gently! 
The  Lady  of  Ostraat  has  not  lost  !u.r  senses  yet.  (Eline 
comes  in  by  the  Joor  on  tJie  left.) 

Eline.  What  was  that  noise?    What  has  happened? 

Lady  Inger  {to  Nils  Lykke).  My  daughter  Eline. 

Nils  Lykke  {softly).  Eline!  I  had  not  imagined  her  like 
that.  (Eline  looks  towards  him,  and  stands  gazing  at  him 
in  surprise.) 

Lady  Inger  {torching  her  on  the  arm).  My  child — that 
knight  is 

Eline  {shakes  her  mother's  hand  from  her  arm,  still  gazing 
involuntarily  at  Nils  Lykke).  You  need  not  tell  me!  I 
know  his  name.  That  is  Nils  Lykke. 

i<iils  Lykke  {in  a  low  voice,  to  Lady  Inger).  How  is  this  ? 
She  recognises  me  ?  Did  Lucia ?  Does  she  know ? 

Lady  inger.  Hush !   She  knows  nothing. 

Eline  {to  herself).  I  knew  it — Nils  Lvkke  must  look  like 
that. 

Nils  Lykke  (approaching  her).  Well,  Eline  Gyldenlove, 
you  have  guessed  right.  And,  since  I  am  so  known  to  you 
and  am  your  mother's  guest,  you  will  not  refuse  me  the 
knot  of  flowers  you  are  wearing  on  your  breast.  As  long 
as  they  last  fresh  and  fragrant,  1  shall  possess  a  picture  of 
yourself. 

Eline  (proudly,  but  still  gazing  at  him).  Pardon  me,  my 
lord — I  took  them  from  my  own  room,  and  no  flowers 
bloom  there  for  you. 

Nils   Lykke  (detaching  a   posy  of  flowers  which   he   is 

offering.    A  noble  lady  gave  them  to  me  as  a  parting  gift 
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i^ft  Trondhjcm  this  morninp.  For  believe  me, 
noble  maiden,  if  I  were  to  offer  you  a  gift  that  should  be 
fully  worthy  of  you,  it  would  'need  to  be  a  princess's 
coront-t. 

Eline  (rr/io  has  inrnliintarUy  taken  the  jJowcrs).  .\nd  e\-en 
if  It  were  the  crown  of  Denmark  vou  offered  me.  before  I 
would  share  it  with  you^  I  would  tear  it  asunder  in  my 
hands  and  hurl  the  fragments  at  your  feet!  (Jhrou^s  the 
Hosiers  at  his  fed  and  poes  into  the  Great  Hall.) 

Olnf  Shavtai'l  {muttering  to  himself).  Ikave!— like  In"er 
Ottisda.ltcr  at  Knut  Alfson's  bier!  '" 

_  Lady  ht'j^er  (in  a  lo7P  voice,  after  lonkint^  at  Eline  and 
XiLS  Lykke).  The  wolf  ran  be  tamed.  We  mu.t  for^e 
his  ch.'in.  '^ 

.V/7.S-  Lyk/:c  (takin;^  up  thrjioicrrs  and  lookim^  in  a  fasci- 
nated :cay  after  Ei.ixe).  \'e  Gods,  how  proud  and  how  fair 
she  is ! 


ACT  III 

Scene.— r//c  Great  Hall.  A  lofty  bay-windo:.'  at  the  back  ; 
a  smaller  windo-w  in  the  foregroiwd  on  the  left.  Door's 
on  hath  sides.  The  roof  is  supported  on  massive  wooden 
pillars  which  are  all  hung  7t'ith  various  zccapons.  as  are 
the  tcalls  also.  Pictures  of  saints,  knights  and  ladies 
hang  round  the  Hall.  From  the  roof  hangs  a  branched 
candelabrum,  brightly  lit.  In  the  foreground  to  the  right 
an  old  carved  seat-of -honour.  In  the  middle  of  the  Hall 
7s  a  table  on  'which  are  the  remains  of  an  evening  meal. 
Eline  comes  in  slo-diy  and  thoughtfully  from  the  left. 
Her  expression  betrays  the  fact  that  her  thoughts  are 
durlling  on  her  inlervirw  with  Nils  Lykke.  At  last 
she  makes  the  same  gesture  as  she  did  when  she  thre^v 
down  the  flowers,  and  says  in  a  low  voice  :) 

Eline.  And  then  he  picked  up  the  fragments  of  the 
crown  of  Denmark— no,  it  was  his  flowers— and,  "  Ye 
Gods,  how  proud  and  how  fair  she  is!  "  he  said.  Had  he 
only  whispered  these  words  in  the  remotest  spot,  miles 
from  Gstr.inl".  I  should  have  !ip:irH  fh.^rrs  -.I'  f!-.^.  --t^..-.: 
J^ow  I  hate  him!    How  I  have  always  hated  him— this 
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Nils  Lykkc!  Tlure  is  no  one  else  like  him.  tliey  say.  lie 
plays  with  women — and  tramples  them  underfoot.  And 
it  is  to  him  that  my  mother  would  ofler  me!  How  I  hate 
him  I  They  say  Nils  Lykke  is  different  from  all  other  men. 
It  is  not  true!  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  him. 
There  are  many,  many  like  him.  When  Bjorn  used  to  tell 
me  tales,  all  the  Princes  were  like  Nils  Lykke.  When  I 
used  to  sit  here  alone,  and  peojjle  the  Hall  with  imaginary 
knights,  every  one  of  them  looked  like  Nils  Lykke.  Wiiat 
a  strange  thing  it  is  to  hate — and  how  sweet !  Never  did  I 
know  how  sweet,  till  to-night.  I  would  not  exchange  a 
thousand  years  of  life  for  the  moments  I  have  lived  since 

I  saw  him.     "  Ye  Gods,  how  proud "  {Goei  shncly  to 

the  background,  opens  the  unndow  and  stands  looking  out. 
Nils  Lykke  comes  in  through  a  door  on  the  right.) 

Nils  Lykke  (to  himsdj).  "  A  sound  sleep  to  you,  my  lnrd,"' 
said  Inger  (jyldcnlove  as  she  left  me.  Sound  sleep?  It 
is  easy  to  say  that,  but — — .  Out  there,  sky  and  se.i  in 
an  uproar;  in  the  vaults  below,  that  young  girl  in  her 
coHin;  the  destinies  of  two  kingdoms  in  my  hands;  and 
on  my  breast  a  knot  of  flowers  that  a  woman  has  thrown 
at  my  feet.  Indeed,  I  fear  it  will  be  late  before  sleep  comes 
to  me.  {Sees  Eline.  vho  has  left  the  'ivindow  and  is  going 
out  on  the  left.)  There  she  is.  Her  proud  eyes  look  thought- 
ful.   If  only  1  dared .     {.Aloud.)  Lady  Eline! 

Eline  {stopping  by  the  door).  What  do  you  want?  Why 
are  you  pursuing  me? 

Nils  Lykke.  You  are  mistaken;  I  am  not  pursuing  you. 
It  is  I  that  am  pursued. 

Eline.  Are  you? 

Nils  Lykkc.  By  a  crowd  of  different  thoughts.  That  is 
whv  sleep  has  treated  me  as  you  have  done — lied  from  me. 

Eline.  Go  to  the  window,  and  you  will  find  soniething 
to  distract  you — a  stormy  sea — — 

Nils  Lykkc  {smiling).  A  stormy  sea?  I  can  find  that  in 
you  too. 

Eline.  In  me? 

Nils  Lykkc.  Our  first  encounter  made  me  cer     in  of  it. 

Eli7ie.  And  are  yi'U  complaining  of  it? 

A'/7.s-  Lvkkc.  Bv  no  means.  But  I  could  wish  to  see  you 
more  gently  disposed. 
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)C 


'o   you    think    your    wish    \vi 

of  it;    Ijccause   I   hriivr  vou  ;i 


Vour  farc'will.^    Are  vou 


nic 
gratified  ? 

i\ils  Lykkc.  I  am  sure 
welcome  ;iniu)uncement. 

Kline.  And  that  is? 

^'lls  Lykkc.  My  fareweil. 

Kline  {taki>tf;  a  step  near  him) 
leavin.i,^  Ostraat— so  soon? 

.V/7^  Lykke.  Tliis  very  nii,rht. 

Eltne  {stru^'^csjnr  a  moment  :vtth  her  feelings  :  then  says 
coldly:)  Ihen  I  bid  you  lareuel!.  mv  lord."  (P.,nc,  and 
turtts  to  go.)  '  ^        ■  .    <  "* 

.\ils  Lykke.  Eline  Gyl(ienlo%e- 1  liave  no  ri-ht  to 
detun  you;  Init  it  would  ill  become  your  nobility  to 
refuse  to  hear  wliat  I  liaye  to  say  to  you. 

Kline.  I  am  listening,  my  lord! 

A  //.?  Lykke.  I  see  that  you  hate  me. 

Kline.  You  have  ^rood  "eyes,  my  lord' 

Xils  Lykke.  But  1  know'also  that  I  hax-e  fully  deserved 
your  hatred.  They  were  unseemly  and  insulting  words  that 
1  used  of  you  when  I  wrote  to  Lady  Inuer. 

Kline    It  is  possible  enough;  but  I  liave  not  read  them 

Alls  Lykke.  But  at  least  the  import  of  mv  letter  is  not 
unknown  to  you.  I  know  your  mother  has  not  left  you  in 
Ignorance  of  that.    She  must  at  all  events  ha^  c  told  you 

how  lucky  I  thought  the  man  would  be  who Ah   you 

know  what  hope  1  ha\-e  been  cherishing!  ' 

Kline.  My  lord,  if  it  is  of  that  you  "wish  to  speak  I 
must '  f      >  '■ 

\ils  Lykke.  I  wish  to  speak  of  it,  simply  to  excuse  my 
behaviour;  for  no  other  reason,  I  swear  to  you  If  mv 
reputation  has  preceded  me  to  Ostraat,  as' I  have  un- 
fortunately reason  to  believe  it  has.  then  you  know  enough 
about  mv  life  not  to  be  surprised  at  mv  goin-  somewhat 
enterprisingly  to  work  in  matters  of  this  kind.'  I  have  met 
many  women  Lady  Eline-and  I  have  never  found  them 
inflexible.  1  hat  sort  of  experience  tends  to  make  a  man 
easy-going.  He  loses  the  habit  of  beating  about  the  bush 

Kline.  That  may  be.  I  do  not  know  what  stuff  such 
women  are  made  of.  Moreover,  vou  are  mfstriVpn  if  ,-^., 
suppose  It  was  your  letter  to  my  mother  that  has  stilled 
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my  heart  to  such  bittcnifss  against  you.  1  have  reasons 
of  longer  standing  than  that. 

Nils  Lykke  (uneasily).  Of  longer  standing?  Wiuit  do 
you  mean? 

Kline.  As  you  supposed,  your  reputation  preceded  you 
to  Ostniat  as  it  lias  everywhere  else.  Nils  Lykke's  name  is 
ne\'er  mentioned  without  being  coupled  with  the  name  of 
some  woman  that  he  has  ensnared  and  then  cast  off. 
Some  mention  your  name  with  anger;  others  with  a 
laugh  and  with  heartless  mockery  of  those  weak  creatures. 
But  through  the  anger  and  the  laughter  and  the  mockery- 
sounds  the  refrain  of  that  song  about  you — persistent  and 
maddening — like  an  enemy's  chant  of  victory.  It  is  all 
that  put  together  which  has  bred  my  hatred  of  you.  You 
were  perpetually  in  my  thoughts;  and  there  grew  in  me 
the  longing  to  stand  face  to  face  with  you,  so  that  you 
should  learn  that  there  are  women  on  whom  your  seductive 
words  are  wasted,  however  craftily  employed. 

.V//:f  Lykke.  You  judge  me  unjustly  if  you  judge  me 
by  what  rumour  has  told  you.  It  is  possible  that  all  you 
have  heard  may  be  true ;  but  of  the  cause  of  it  you  have 
no  knowledge.  At  seventeen  I  began  a  life  of  pleasure — 
and  that  is  fifteen  years  ago.  Light  women  gave  me 
what  I  asked,  even  before  the  asking;  and  what  I  offered 
them,  they  grasped  with  eager  hands.  You  are  the  first 
woman  who  has  thrown  back  my  gifts  contemptuously 
at  my  feet.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  complaining.  On  the 
contrary,  I  honour  you  for  it  as  I  have  never  honoured 
woman  before.  But  what  I  do  regret,  and  what  makes  me 
suffer  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  is  that  fate  did  not  permit 
me  to  meet  you  sooner.  Your  mother  has  talked  of  you  to 
me.  While  the  life  of  the  world  has  been  running  its  rest- 
less course  far  away  from  here,  you  have  been  roaming 
about  lonely  Ostraat,  quiet  and  alone  with  your  poems 
and  your  dreams.  And  so  you  will  understand  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  once  lived  just 
such  a  life  as  you  live  here.  I  used  to  imagine  that  when 
I  went  out  into  the  great  wide  world,  I  should  meet  with 
some  noble,  glorious  woman  who  would  beckon  to  me 


iiiC     LliC 
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myself,  Eline. 


I  met  with  women,  it  is  true ;  but  she  was 
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not  amonpst  tli.m.    Even  before  I  had  prown  into  a  mim 
I  had  learnt  to  mistrust  them  all.    Am  I  to  blame.  th(n=' 
VVhy  w.re  those   others   not   like   vou?     I    know    vour 
country's  destiny  lies  heavy  on  your  sail      You  know 
how  far  I  am  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
thm-s.    They  say  of  me  that  I  am  as  unstable  as  the  sea- 
foam.     Perhaps  that  is  true  enough;    but.  if  I  am,  it  is 
women  that  have  taught  me  to  be  so.     If  I  had  found 
earlier  what  I  sought;  if  I  had  found  a  woman  as  proud 
as  noble  and  as  Ingh-minded  as  you,  I  am  certain  I  should 
have  trodden  quite  another  path.   I  might  at  this  moment 
have  been  standing  by  your  side  as  champion  of  all  the 
wronged  men  in  Xorwav.    For  tins  I  know:    women  are 
the  mightiest  force  in  the  world,  and  thev  hold  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  leading  men  in  the  vvay  God  would 
have  them  walk  in. 

Bine  {to  herself).  Can  it  possiblv  be  as  he  .says?  Xo, 
no— there  is  a  lie  in  his  eyes  and  deceit  on  his  lips.  And 
yet--I  nc\  cr  heard  music  sweeter  than  his  voice. 

Nils  I.ykke  (comint;  nearer  to  her,  and  speakwf^  in  lower 
and  more  lonfdential  tones).  How   often   have    vou   sat 
here,  alone  with  your  chan-ing  thoughts;  vour  hJart  was 
oppressed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  roof  and  walls  were 
closing  in  upon  your  soul  and  crushing  it.     You  have 
longed  to  escape— to  fly  far  awav  from  here— and  vet 
you  could  not  tell  whither.  How  often  have  vou  wandered 
alone  along  the  shores  of  the  fjord,  and  seen  some  gallant 
ship,  with  knights  and  ladies  on  board,  sailing  past,  awav 
out  there,  with  a  sound  of  song  and  mu?ic— you  have  heard 
a  vague  echo  of  great  happenings— you  have  felt  a  craxing 
in  your  breast,  an  irrepressible  longing  to  know  what  lav 
beyond  the  sea.    But  you  have  not  understood  what  it 
was  you  lacked.     Sometimes  vou  have  believed  it  was 
your  country's  lot  that  filled  you  with  all  these  disturbing 
thoughts.    You  deceived  yourself.    A  maiden's  thoughts 
at  your  age,  spnng  from  another  cause.    Eline,  have  you 
never  imagined  that  there  may  be  secret  forces  at  work 
m  the  world— strong,  mysterious  forces  that  knit  destinv 
to  destiny?    When  you  used  to  dream  of  the  brilliant 

life  out  in  the  uide  wnrM — n^f^n  ^t^m,  ,,o«j  4.^  j r 

-tourneys  and  merry  feasts— did  you  never  in  your  dream 
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see  a  knight  tluit  sttHu],  amidst  all  the  noi-.e  and  revelry, 
with  a  smile  on  his  lips  but  anL!;uish  in  his  heart— a  knight 
who  once  had  drcameij  as  lair  dreams  as  vou-  dreams  of 
a  noble,  hi;.^h-niinded  woman  whom  he  souu'ht  in  vain 
amonu'st  all  those  that  surrounded  him? 

Eltnc.  W'iio  are  you,  who  are  able  to  put  my  most 
secret  thoughts  into  words?  How  is  it  that  vou  uui  tell 
me  what  lies  hidden  deep  in  my  heart  even  thou-hts 
that  I  scarcely  knew  were  there  ^  Where  ha\-e  "-ou 
learnt ? 

Sils  I.ykkf.  Wh.it  i  h.ive  said  to  vou,  I  re.id  in  vour 
eyes. 

Elnw.  Xe\cr  has  an\-  man  talked  to  me  so.  I  have  but 
dimly  understood  yuu ;   and  vet— everythinj:,  everything 

seems  changed  since .    {To  hcrstlf.)  'X(nv  I  understand 

why  they  said  Nils  Lykke  was  unlike  all  other  men. 

Mis  Lykkc.  There  is  (jne  thin-,'  in  the  world  that  lan 
always  stir  our  thoughts  if  we  let  ourselves  ponder  on  it 
—the  thou-'  t  of  wiiat  might  have  been,  if  events  luid 
shaped  ther.selves  in  such  and  such  a  wav.  If  1  had  met 
you  while  th.j  tree  of  my  life  was  still  voung  and  \i-orous, 

perhaps  at  tlus  moment  you  might  have  been  sittin- .' 

But  forgive  me,  gracious  lady!  Our  lew  minutes'  talk 
together  has  made  me  forget  our  respective  positions. 
But  it  seemed  a.s  if  a  secret  voice  said  to  me  from  the  first 
that  I  could  s])eak  to  you  freely,  without  flattery  and 
without  dissimulation. 
Llinc.  Vou  cm. 

Nils  Lykke.  Well,  then— perhaps  mv  \erv  sincerit\- 
has  half  reconciled  us.  Indeed  m)-  hopes  are  even  bolder. 
Perhaps  the  time  may  yet  come  when  you  will  remember 
the  stranger  knight  without  hate  and'  witliout  anger  in 
your  heart.  Oh,  do  not  misunderstand  me — I  do  not 
mean  at  once,  but  some  day  much  later  on.  And,  to  make 
that  less  difficuL— and  since  I  have  begun  to  speak 
sincerely  and  straightforwardly  with  vou— lit  f  ,o  tell  vou 
that 


Eline.  Mv  lord- 


Nils  Lykke  {with  a  smile).  M\.  I  see  vou  are  still  fright- 
ened at  my  letter.  But  you  may  be  quite  eai;;,-  in  your 
mind.  I  would  give  any  sum  to  have  it  unwritten,  because 
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—yes,  now  that  I  know  that  it  will  cause  vou  no  particular 
pain  to  hear  it,  1  may  just  as  well  tell  v'ou  plainly— I  do 
not.  love  you  and  never  should  lo\e  you.'  So,  as  I  said,  be 

quite  easy  in  your  mind.    1  shall  never  .seek  to But 

what  is  the  matter? 

Etine.  Nothing,  nothing!— Tell  nie  one  tliin-.  Why 
are  you  still  wearing  these  flowers'  What  are  vou  coinL' 
to  do  with  them?  '  *' 

Mis  Lykke.  These?  Are  th<  v  not  the  uauntlet  that 
you  have  thrown  down  to  th.  wickeil  Nils  Lvkkc  in 
championship  of  all  your  sex:>  Did  vou  expect  me  not  to 
take  It  up?  What  am  I  goin-  to  do  with  them,  vou  ask. 
{iM-d'ers  his  voice.)  When  i  stand  once  more  i-m'ong  the 
tur  women  of  Denmark— when  tiie  music  has  ceased  and 
there  is  silenca  in  the  hall- then  I  will  hrin-  out  these 
howers  and  tell  a  tale  about  a  maiden  wj-.o  sits  alone  in  a 

oark  hall  far  away  up  in  the  North .    {Breaks  off.  and 

hows  res;  ectf idly  tn  her.)  Hut  \  fi.ir  J  am  detaining  you 
too  long.  Wc  shall  not  meet  again,  for  I  shall  be  awav 
before  daybreak,  .^o  I  bid  you  farewell. 
Elinc.  Fa.cwell,  n.y  lord.'  (.1  short  sihiice.) 
I^ils  Lykke.  You  look  thoughtful  again,  Ladv  Eline! 
i?  It  still  your  countrv's  destinv  that  weighs  on  vour 
n)ind? 

Eline  (shakw;^  her  head,  as  she  -azes  abstractedly  in  front 
oj  her).  .My  country?  I  am  not  thinking  of  mv  country. 

^lls  Lykke.  Then  it  is  all  tlie  turmoil  ;ind  perplexity 
of  these  times  that  distresses  vou. 

Eline.  The  times?    I  had  forgotten  all  about  them — 
Are  you  going  to  Denmark?  V^^as  not  that  what  vou  said? 

I^tls  Lykke.  I  am  going  to  Denmark. 

Eline.  Can  1  see  Denmark  from  here? 

A  lis  Lykhc  (pointini;  to  the  wi/idoic  on  the  left).  Yes,  from 
that  window.    Denmark  lies  away  there,  to  the  South. 

Elme.  Kir  from  here?     More  than  a  hundred  miles? 

A  lis  Lykke.  .Much  more.    The  sea  lies  between  vou  and 
Denmark. 

Eline  {to  herself).  The  sea?   Thoughts  have  wings.   The 
'^ea, cannot  stop  them.   {Goes  out  to  the  left.) 

A'uV  Lykkt  {after  standing  for  a  white  looking  after  her) 
n  I  could  give  up  two  days  to  it— or  only  one— she  would 
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fall  into  my  arms  like  all  the  others.  She  is  made  of  ran; 
stuli,  that  young  woman.    She  is  proud.    Suppo.sc,  after 

all,  I  were  to .    No.    I  prefer  to  humiliate  her.    (Walks 

about  the  room.)  As  I  live.  I  helieve  she  has  set  my  hlood 
on  fin-  Who  would  have  thought  such  a  thing  possibL- 
nowauays? — JUit  no  more  of  that  i  I  have  got  to  unr.ivel 
this  tangle  I  am  invi.lved  in.  (.SV/.s-  Jo7cn  in  a  chair  on  thr 
riiiht.)  How  am  1  to  understand  it.^  IJoth  Olat  Skavta\  I 
and  Lady  Inger  seem  blind  to  the  suspicion  with  wnicii 
they  will  be  regarded  if  it  gets  about  that  I  am  in  their 
councils.  Is  it  possible  that  Lady  Inger  can  have  gues.sed 
my  design?  Can  she  be  aware  that  all  my  promises  had 
but  one  object-  to  fish  Nils  Sture  out  of  his  hiding-place? 
(Spriiif^s  lip.)  Damnation!  Can  I  have  been  fooled?  It 
is  very  probable  that  Count  Sture  is  not  at  Ostraat  at  all. 
Ti.e  rumour  of  his  (light  may  very  well  havo  been  nothing 
but  a  stratagem.    Perhaps  at  this  moment  he  '    safe  and 

sound  among  his  friends  in  Sweden,  while  I .  (Walks 

uneasily  up  and  do7vn.)  And  I  was  so  certain  of  myself 
and  of  my  plans!  Suppose  they  all  come  to  nothing? 
Suppose  Lady  Inger  discovers  my  design,  anc  makes  no 

secret  of  what  I  have  been  doing ?    1  should  be  the 

laughing-stock  of  every  one,  both  here  and  in  Denmark! 
To  have  tried  to  catch  Lady  Inger  in  a  trap — and  only 
to  end  in  helping  her  cause  and  strengthening  her  hold  on 
her  people.  Oh,  I  should  be  tempted  to  sell  my  soul  to  the 

Devil,  if  he  would  put  Count  Sture  into  my  hands . 

(A  window  at  the  back  is  pushed  open.  Nils  Sten.sson  is 
seen  standing  outside.) 

Nils  Lykke  (graspin<^  his  sword).  How  now! 

Nils  Stensson  (jumping  down  on  to  thejioor).  Ah !  Here 
at  last ! 

Nils  Lykke  (aside).  What  can  this  mean' 

Nils  Stensson.  Good-day  to  you,  my  lord! 

Nils  Lykke.  And  to  you,  my  lord!  You  have  chosen  to 
use  a  strange  entrance. 

Nils  Stensson.  Well,  what  the  devil  was  I  to  do?  The 
gates  were  locked,  you  know.  Ever\-  one  in  the  house 
must  be  as  sound  asleep  as  a  bear  in  the  winter. 

Nils  Lykke.  Thank  heaven,  yes !  A  quiet  conscience  is 
the  best  pillow,  they  say. 
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.Mis  Stenssnrt.  It  must  be  so;  I  h.immercd  and  banced 
at  the  rratc  till  I  was  tired,  but 

Alls  Lykke.  —Ijut  you  couldn't  -ret  in? 

Xils  Stciisson.  Tliat's  it.    So  I  said  to  mvself  •    "  Well 
as  you  must  -ct  into  Ostraat  to-night,  even  if  vou  liave  to' 
go  tiirough  fire  iind  water  to  do  it,  vou  mav  just  as  well 
creep  in  through  the  window. 

A/7.-  [.ykke  (aside).  If  this  should  he  iie.^  (Takc^  a  ^lep 
many  to  mm.)  Then  it  was  of  great  importmrc  to  ^■ou  to 
get  into  Ostraat  to-niglit? 

'w/.v.S7r;/.s-i-w.  Important?    I  should  think  so '    I  don't 
Ilk'.-  Keeping  people  waiting,  let  me  tell  vou. 

Xils  Lykkr.  All!— and  .so  I  suppose  Ladv  In-er  Gvlden- 
Jo\T  is  w.iitm?  for  vou. 


:dv 


r  (;yl(knl<jv;;.^     I  rannot  tell 


-'v  lis  Si/  assoii.  L 
you  th.it  for  certain;    but  (jaih  a  ciuimuf^  smile)  xh^zt 
snouid  lie  some  one  else  here  \vho 

Xils  Lykke  {smiliiv^  back  at  him).  Oh.  so  there  should 
I'e  sf)me  one  else ? 

.V/7-S-  Siensson.  Tell  me— are  vou  one  of  the  household 
here  ? 

Mis  J.vkkc.  I?     Ves.  in  so  far 
guest  to-night. 

Mis  Siensson.  Indeed?  I  belie w 


after  Martinmas. 

Xils  Lykke.  The  tnird  night  after 


■s  I  am  Lady  Ingcr's 
this  is  the  tliird  niirht 


Yes.  that  is 


nght  enough.  Perhaps  you  are  anxious  to  see  the  1,'dv  of 
the  house  at  once?  As  far  as  I  know  she  has  not  vet  -one 
to  bed.  But  will  you  not  sit  down  and  rest  in  the  mean- 
time my  dear  young  sir?  See,  there  is  still  some  wine  in 
the  flagons  l,cre— and  something  to  eat  still  on  the  table. 
Help  youiself;    I  expect  y  >u  need  refreshment. 

Xils  Stem-son.  You  are  light,  mv  lord;  it  will  not  be 
unwelcome.  (Sits  doicn  at  the  table  and  eats  and  drinks 
dining  the  fulUncin^  dialoi^ue.)  Roast  meats  and  sweet 
cakes!  \ou  certainly  live  well  here,  sir!  When  a  man 
has  slept  on  the  bare  ground  and  lived  on  bread  and  water 
lor  lour  or  fn-e  days  as  I  have 

Xils  Lykke  (7:'atdi!n(^  him  with  a  smile).  Yes,  that  must 
come  h;vrd  on  a  m  :ii  who  is  accustomed  to  the  hi-h  table 
];i  a  noble  house.  ''^ 
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Xils  Stensson.  A  noble  house- 


Ntls  Lykke.  But  now  you  can  rest  at  Ostraat  as  long 
as  it  pleases  you. 

Nils  Stensson  (joyfully).  May  I  ?  May  I  really  ?  I  need 
not  go  away  again  at  once? 

Nils  Lykke.  I  do  not  know.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question  best  vourscli". 

Nils  Stensson  (to  himself).  The  deuce!  (Sits  at  ease  in 
his  chair.)  Well,  you  see  it  is  not  definitely  settled  yet. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  lune  no  objection  to 
settle  down  here  for  a  bit,  but 

Nils  Lykke.  — but  you  are  not  absolutely  your  own 
master?  Tiicre  arc  other  duties,  other  matters ? 

Nils  Stensson.  Yes,  that's  just  the  difficulty.  If  it  rested 
with  me,  I  would  at  all  events  stay  out  the  winter  at 
Ostraat;    most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  camp,  and 

so .  (Breaks  off  abruptly,  pours  out  wine,  and  drinks.) 

Your  health,  my  lord  ! 

Nils  Lykke.  In  camp?  Ilm ! 

Nils  Stensson.  What  I  mean  is  this.  I  jiave  long  been 
anxious  to  see  Lady  Inger  Gyldenlove,  wliom  folk  talk 
so  much  about.  She  must  b  ■,  splendid  woman,  isn"t  sl;.>  ? 
The  only  thing  I  can"t  understand  is  that  she  seems  so 
confoundedly  unwilling  to  strike  a  blow. 

Nils  Lykke.  Strike  a  blow? 

Nils  Stensson.  You  don't  understand,  I  see.  I  mean 
that  she  is  so  unwilling  to  take  a  hand  in  driving  the  alien 
nobles  out  of  our  country. 

Nils  Lykke.  You  are  right  there.  But  if  you  get  a  chance 
to  show  your  mettle,  it  will  soon  be  done. 

Nils  Stensson.  I  ?  Good  Lord  I  A  lot  of  help  1  should  be  ! 

Nils  Lykke.  I  am  surprised  at  your  visiting  lier,  then,  if 
you  have  no  better  hope  of  her  than  that. 

Nils  Stensson.  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  know  Liidv 
Inger? 

Of  course   I   do.      I  am   her  guest,  and 


Nils  Lykke. 
therefore — — 

Nils  Stensson.  Thcrefo 
that  you  know  her.  I  ar 
seen  even  as  mucii  as  her  shadow  vet. 

Nils  Lvkkr.  But  \-ou  have  bix-n  saviii 


it  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
^.er  guest  too,  yet  I  have  nevt.-r 
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Xtls  Strnss 


^son.  — wliat  cvcn-bodv  snvs  of   hcr^     Yes 
naturally.     Besides.  I  have  h'eard'  Peter  the  Ciianrellor 

talk  of  Jkt .     {Breaks  off  tn  confusion,  and  be-ins  to 

rat  hurnedlv.) 

A  ih  Lykke.  You  were  qolnc:  to  sav  somethin'^  more 
J^tls  Stensson.  I?     Oli,  it  was  nothinrr  that  mattered 
(.Nils  Lykke  laughs.)  Whv  do  vou  lautrh.  my  lord  ^ 
A z/.s' /_r^^e.  At  nothing,  mv' lord! 
Xils  Simsson  (drwh'ng).  Exrellcnt  uine  vou  Iiavc  liere! 
.\!ls  Lykke  {approachino  him  Jamiliarh).  .Mv  friend- 
don  t  you  thmk  it  is  about  time  we  dropped  our  masks  ^ 
A//.V  Staissnn  {swiliiin).  Our  masks .^    Oh.  vou  mav  do 
as  you  please. 

Nils^  Lykke.  Then  let  us  drop  all  disiruise.     You  are 
recopnised.  Count  Sture! 

Nils  Stens^oji  (lau-/,inr,y  Count  Sture?    Do  yon  think 
1  am  Count  Sture.  too?    (Gets  up  from  the  table.)   You  are 
mistaken,  my  lord.    I  am  not  Count  Sture. 
Xils  Lykke.  Do  you  mean  it?   Who  are  you.  then' 
.\ils  Sfensson.  My  name  is  Nils  Stensson. 
.\ils  Lykke  (looking  at  him  -with  a  smile).  Hm '     Nils 
Stensson?  Arc  you  not  Sten  Stures  son  Nils  ?>  One  would 
thmk  so  from  the  name. 

Nils  Stensson.  That  is  quite  true— but  Heaven  alone 
knows  what  right  I  have  to  it.  I  ne^•er  knew  mv  father 
My  mo'.hcr  was  a  poor  peasant  woman,  who  was  robbed 
and  murdered  in  one  of  the  wars.  It  happened  tl,  Peter 
the  Cliancellor  was  at  hand;  he  took  a  fancv  to  me 
brought  me  up,  and  taught  me  the  use  of  arms'  As  you 
know,  he  has  been  persecuted  hv  Kin?  Gustiiv  for  manv 
a  year,  and  I  have  faithfullv  accompanied  him  wherever 
he  went. 

Nils  Lykke.  Peter  the  Chancellor  has  tauirht  vou  more 
than  the  use  of  arms,  it  seems  to  me.    \'erv  well— then 
vou  are  not  Nils  Sture.   But  vou  have  come  from  Sweden 
Peter  the  Chancellor  has  sent  you  here  to  find  a  stranger 

Xils  Stensson   {nodding  his   head  cunningly).  Who   is 
found.  '  ' 

Xils  Lykke  {7mth  a  little  hesitation).  And  you  do  not 

know  \\hi>  he  is? 
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Xtls  Stensson.  No  more  than  I  know  who  I  am;  for  I 
swtar  to  you,  by  all  I  hold  holy— [  ;im  not  Count  Sture : 

Sils  Lykke.  Seriously,  my  lord ! 

Nils  Stensson.  As  true  as  I  am  alive!  Why  should  I 
deny  it  if  it  were  so? 

.\ils  Lykkc.  But  where  is  Count  Sture? 

Sils  Stensson  {in  a  low  voire).  Ah,  that  is  just  the  secret. 

Nils  Lykkc  {in  a  u'hisjyer).  Which  is  known  to  vou 
—eh? 

Nils  Stensson  {nodding).  And  wiiicii  1  have  to  make 
known  to  you. 

Nils  Lykkc.  Tome?  Well,  where  is  he?  (XiLS  Stev.sson 
points  np7vards.)  Up  there?  Has  Lady  Inger  concealed 
him  in  the  roof? 

Nils  Stensson.  Xo,  certiiinly  not.  You  misunderstand 
me.  {Looks  caidiouslv  around  him.)  Nils  Sture  is  in  heaven. 

Nils  Lykke.  Dead?    Where? 

A7/^  Stensson.  At  his  mother's  c^istle — three  weeks  ai^^o. 

Nils  Lykke.  You  arc  lying!  Five  or  six  days  ago  he 
crossed  the  frontier  into  Xorwav. 

Nils  Stensson.  Oh,  that  was  me. 

Nils  Lykke.  But,  a  little  while  before  that,  the  Count 
appeared  in  Dalarne.  The  people,  who  already  were  dis- 
contented, openly  started  a  rebellion  and  wanted  to  elect 
him  king. 

Nils  Stensson.  Ha,  h: 

Nils  Lykke.  You  ? 

Nils  Stensson.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came  about.  One 
day  Peter  the  Chancellor  summoned  me  and  disclosed  to 
me  the  fact  that  great  events  were  brewing.  He  bade  me 
make  my  way  into  Norway,  and  to  Ostraat  -and  I  was 
to  be  at  the  latter  on  a  certain  day 

Nils  Lykkc  {noddin;^).  The  third'  e\xning  after  Martin- 
mas. 

Nils  Stensson.  There  I  was  to  meet  a  stranger 

Nils  Lykke.  Quite  right.    I  am  he. 

Nils  Stensson.  From  iiim  I  should  learn  what  I  was  t(j 
do  later.  Moreover,  I  w  is  to  inform  him  that  the  Couit 
had  died  suddenly,  but  that  the  fact  was  not  yet  known 
to  any  one  except  his  mother,  Peter  the  Chancellor,  and 
*-^i  *-ii«ii  oiu  remiuLTo  oi  tnc  \^ount  :>, 


ha !  TJKit  was  me,  too ! 
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Nils  Lykke.  I  understand.  The  Count  was  the  peasant 
folk  s  leader.  If  news  of  his  death  got  about,  they  would 
nllthS""  ^'"''""-^"^  ^^'"  '^'^^"^^  lh'"fe'  would  come  to 

Nils  Sje>!sso,i.  Possibly.  I  know  xerv  little  about  it 
the  Count?'''  ^""^  ^'^'""^  ^'"^  ■'""  ^"  f'"'""  >'""''^^''^  «ff  as 
AV/5  Slensson.  What  led  me  to  do  it.?  I  can  scarcely 
say.  I  have  been  led  into  doing  so  many  foolish  thin-s  in 
mv  time.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was'not  my  own  fdea 
Wherever  I  went  m  Dalarne  the  people  all  collected  and 
greeted  me  as  Count  Sture.  Nothing  I  could  say  would 
convince  them.  The  Count  had  been  there  two  years 
ago,  they  said-and  the  youngest  child  could  recognise 
me.  Wcl  so  be  It,  I  thought:  you  won't  have  another 
chance  of  being  a  count  as  kmg  as  j-ou  live;  you  may  as 
well  try  what  It  IS  like,  for  once,  any  way! 

Alls  Lykkc.  Well— and  what  did  vou  do  then? 

Alls  Sicusson.  U  I  ate  and  drank  and  lived  well  I 
was  only  sorry  I  had  to  leave  so  soon.  But  when  I  crossed 
the  fronlicr-ha!  ha!-I  promised  them  that  I  •  ould  soon 
come  back  with  three  or  four  thousand  men-or  some 
number  ot  that  sort-and  then  we  would  set  to  work  in 
earnest. 

Nils  Lykkc.  And  it  didn't  occur  to  xov.  that  you  were 
acting  imprudently.?  ^ 

late  then^"'""""  ^''■'~^^^'-'^^^^'"^^'    '^"^  it  was  much  too 

A'^7^  Lykke.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  my  young  iriend;  but 
It  will  not  be  long  before  you  feel  the  consequences  of 
your  io  ly.  Let  me  tell  you  that  vou  have  been  followed- 
a  detachmuit  of  Swedish  horsemen  are  after  you 

Mis  Stenssan.  After  me.?  lla,  ha,  ha!  That's  splendid! 
And  when  they  come  and  think  they  haxe  got  hold  of 
Count  bture— ha,  ha.  ha! 

A'./i-  Lykke  (seriously).  Tiien  it  will  be  all  up  with  vou 

V7   V'f^'""-  '^"  "'^  ^^'^^^^  "^^^    I  ^"1  "«t  Count  Sture' 
i\is  Lykke.  But  you  have  called  the  people  to  arms— 

vou  haxe  made  rebellious  promises  and  stirred  up  unrest 

in  the  countrv. 
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Nils  Lykke.  King  Gustav  will  see  it  in  another  lis^ht. 

Nils  Stojsson.  Certainly  tliere  is  something  in  what 

you  say.    How  could  I  have  been  such  a  madman ^ 

Well,  we  shall  get  out  of  it  somcliow!  You  will  help  me 
of  course;  ^^nd,  moreover,  the  horsemen  cannot  he  on 
my  heels  y 

Nih  Lyk.    .  But  what  else  iiad  vou  to  tell  me? 

Nils  Stcnsson.  I?  Xothin-.  As  soon  as  I  lia\e  -iven 
you  the  packet ^ 

Nils  Lykke  {incautiously).  The  packet? 

jSils  Stenssoti.  Of  course;  don't  vou  know ? 

Nils  Lykke.  Yes,  quite  right— the  papers  from  Peter 
the  ( liancellor 

Nils  Stensson.  Look,  hero  tlle^-  arc.  {Hands  iiun  a 
packet  u-hich  ke  kas  taken  from  ;:;;:icr  kis  doublet.) 

Nils  Lykke  (aside).  Letters  and  documents  addressed 
to  Olaf  SkaMavl.  ( To  Nils  Stexs.sox.)  The  packet  is 
open.  I  see— so  I  su[,,)ose  you  know  its  contents? 

^lls  Stensson.  Xo.  my  lord— I  am  not  j;ood  at  rcadino-- 
there  is  a  reason  for  that.  " ' 

Nils  Lykke.  I  understand.  You  have  had  more  to  do 
witn  learnmg  the  use  of  arms.  {Sits  down  at  tke  table  to  the 
right  and  looks  through  the  papers.)  Aha !  J  lere  is  informa- 
tion more  tiian  enough  to  enlighten  me  as  to  all  that  is 
brewing.  This  little  letter  with  a  silken  string— .  {I ool<s  at 
the  address.)  For  Olaf  SkavtaNl,  too.  {Opens  the  letter  and 
looks  hurriedly  at  the  contents.)  I'Vom  Peter  the  Chancellor 
I  might  have  guessed  it   {Reads.)    "  I  am  in  urcat  straits' 

because ."'    Yes.  it  is  quite  ri-ht— here  it  is.    "  Youn^' 

Count  Sturc  has  joined  his  fathers  at  the  very  moment 
arranged  for  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  "— "  but  at  list 
everything  can  be  put  right."  What  is  this?  (Starts  and 
reads  on.)    "  You  must  know,  that  the  voung  man  who 

brings  you  this  letter  is  the  son  of "  'Heavens  above 

am  I  seeing  aright  ?  As  I  live,  there  are  tlie  words !  (Glances 


at  Nils  Stensson.)    Then  he  would  be 

were  true!  {Reads  on.)   "I  have  brought  him  up  sin 


If  onlv  It 
he 


was  a  year  old;  but  until  now  I  have  alwavs  refu-^ed  to 
give  lum  up,  because  I  thought  that  I  had  in  him  a  sure 
hostage  for  Inger  Gyldenlove's  pood  faith  towards  --.  nn.d 
our  Iricnds.    Jt  is  true  that  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  he 


1E1 

if' 
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has  been  but  of  little  benefit  to  us.  I  daresay  you  will 
wonder  why  I  did  not  entrust  you  with  this  secret  when 
you  were  lure  lately,  and  I  will  honestly  confess  that  I 
was  afraid  of  your  regarding'  him  in  the' same  light  as  I 
used  to.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  as  you  are  about  to  meet 
Lady  Inger,  and  probably  have  convinced  vourself  how 
little  willing  she  is  to  join  her  fortunes  to  ours,  you  will 
understand  that  the  wisest  thing  is  to  give  her  back  what 
is  her  own,  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  may  very  well  turn 
out  that  happiness,  confidence  and  gratitude  mav  induce 

her  to ."     "This  is  now  our  last  hope."     (Sits  for  a 

moment  as  if  overwhelmed  by  surprise.)  Aha!— Wiiat  a 
letter!    It  is  worth  untold  gold! 

Nils  Stensson.  I  ha\e  brought  vou  some  important 
news,  I  can  see.  Ah,  yes— Peter"  the  Chancellor  has 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  they  sav. 

Nils  Lykke  (aside).  What  ought  I  to  do.?    There  are  a 

thousand  courses  possible.    Suppose  I  were  to ?    No, 

that  would  be  too  risky.    But  suppose— suppose  I ? 

I  will  risk  it.  (Tears  the  letter  across,  crumples  up  the  pieces 
and  hides  them  in  his  doublet;  puts  the  other  papers  into  the 
packet  again,  sticks  it  in  his  bdt.  gets  up  and  says  :)  A  word 
with  you,  my  young  friend. 

Nils  Stensson.  Well,  it  seems  as  if  the  game  were  "-oino- 
well.  "      " 

Nils  Lykke.  I  should  think  so.  You  have  given  me 
nothing  but  court  cards  for  mv  hand— queens  and  knaves 
and 

Nils  Stensson.  But  ha\-e  I,  who  have  brought  you  all 
these  good  news,  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.? 

Nils  Lykke.  You  ?  I  should  think  so !  You  shall  take 
a  hand  in  the  game— the  king— and,  what  is  more,  the 
king  of  trumps. 

Nils  Stensson.  Shall  I?  Oh,  I  understand— vou  are 
thinking  of  my  lofty  position 

Nils  Lykke.  Your  lofty  position? 

Nils   Stensson.    Yes;    you    warned   me    that   if    King 

Gustav's  men  got  hold  of  me,  you  know !    (Makes  a 

gesture,  as  of  hanging  a  man.) 

Nils  Lykke.  That  is  true  enough— but  do  not  let  it 
disturb  you  any  longer.     It  depends  on  vourself  now 
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whether  within  a  month  you  will  wear  a  hempen  rope  or 
a  golflen  (  hain  round  your  neck. 

Nils  Stensson.  A  golden  chain?  Depends  on  me?  (.N'ir.s 
Lykke  nods.)  Well,  it  doesn't  take  me  lonu;  to  choose! 
But  you  must  tell  me  how  I  am  to  act. 

Nils  Lykke.  I  will.  Hut  first  of  all  vou  must  swear  to 
me  that  no  living  soul  in  the  wor'd  shall  know  what  I  am 
about  to  reveal  to  you. 

Nils  Stensson.  Is  that  all?  1  will  swear  ten  tiries  as 
much,  if  you  like. 

Nils  Lykke.  lie  serious,  young  sir.  I  am  i  •  j,  ■,tin'f 
with  you.  '         '  a 

Nils  Stensson.  Yes,  \es— I  am  serions. 
Nils   L^ykke.  In    Dalarne    \ou    called    yourself    Count 
Sture's  son,  did  you  not? 

Nils  Stensson.  Oh,  are  you  beginning  about  that  ai:ain' 
I  have  confessed  to  you  frankly' — — 

Nils  Lykke.  You  do  not  understand  me.     Wh.at 
said  then,  v.as  the  truth. 

Nils  Stensson.  The  truth?    What  do  vou  mean? 
me 


vou 


Tell 


Nils  L^ykke.  You  must  give  me  your  oath  first— the 
most  solemn  and  inviolable  that  you  know. 

Nils  Stensson.  I  will.  On  the  wall  vonder  is  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary 

Nils  Lykke.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  a  little  out  of  fashion 
nowadays.  Have  you  not  heard  what  the  Wittenberg 
monk  declares? 

Nils  Stensson.  For  shame!  Are  you  going  to  care  what 
the  Wittenberg  monk  tliinks?  He  is  a  heretic,  Peter  the 
Chancellor  says. 

Nils  Lykke.  Well,  we  won't  quarrel  about  that.  Look 
here,  and  I  will  show  you  an  excellent  saint  to  take  your 
oath  by.  (Points  to  a  portrait  that  is  hanging  on  the 
wall.)  Come  here— and  swear  to  me  that  )-ou  will  be 
silent  until  I  loose  your  tongue— silent,  as  you  hope  for 
heaven's  mercy  on  yourself  and  on  him  whose  picture 
hangs  there. 

Nils  Stensson  (coming  near  to  the  picture).    I  swear  it  — 

heavens ! 
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Nils  Lykke.  Wliat  is  it  ? 

Nils  Stnisson.  That  picture!    It  is  my  very  self! 
i\ils  Lykke.  It  is  old  Cuunt  Siure  as  he  was'in  iiis  voune 
days.  ^       ^ 

Nils  Sltiissoii.  Sten  Store!  And  so  like  me!  And— I 
spoke  tlie  truth  wiien  i  callcl  mvself  the  Count's  son,  vou 
said? — did  you  not? 

Nils  Lykke.  It  was  so. 

Nils  Stefisson.  Ah,  I  see— I  see!   I  am 

I\ils  Lykke.  Vou  are  Sten  Sture's  son,  my  lord! 

^lls  StiHsson  (in  amazement).  /,  Sten  Sture's  son? 

A//:>  Lykke.  And  you  are  nobly  born  on  your  mother's 
side.  too.  Peter  the  Ciiancellor  lied  if  he  said  a  poor  peasant 
woman  was  your  mother. 

i\ils  Stensson.  It  is  e.xtraordinary — amazing!  But  ran 
I  bclieye  you  ? 

Nils  Lykke.  You  may  believe  all  that  I  ha\e  said.  But 
rememlier  tliat  the  punishment  will  be  upon  your  own  head 
if  \ou  torget  the  oatli  you  swore  to  me  on  your  fatiier's 
sacred  memory ! 

Nils  .Stensson.  Forj^et  it!  No,  you  mav  be  certain  I 
shall  not  do  that.  Jiut  you— lo  whom  I  have  given  my 
word— tell  me,  who  are  xou? 

Nils  Lykke.  .My  name  is  Nils  Lykke. 

Nils  Stensson  {in  amazement).  Nils  Lykke?  Surely  not 
the  Danisli  envoy? 

Nils  Lykke.  He. 

A'//.>r  Stensson.  And  I  was  to  meet    vou?     It   is   very 

strange.   How  did  you  come  to 

^  jSiIs  Lykke.  — to  be  recei\ing  messages  from  Peter  the 
Chancellor?    Does  that  surprise  you? 

Nils  Stensson.  Y's,  I  cannot  deny  that  it  does.  He  has 
always  spoken  of  you  as  our  bitterest  enemv 


Devil 


Nils  Lykke.  And  therefore  you  mistrust  me  ? 

Nils  Stensson.  No;    not  exactly  that,  but— 
take  VK'  if  I  can  understand  it  all! 

Nus  Lykke.  You  are  right  there.  If  you  follow  your 
own  counsel,  the  hempen  rope  is  as  sure'  a  certainty  for 
you,  as  a  noble  name  and  the  golden  chain  are  if  you  trust 
yourself  to  me. 

Nils  Stensson.  I  will  absolntelv.   Here  i<;  r"-  h-'.nd  on  it 
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my  lord !  Help  me  with  good  advice,  as  luntr  as  I  need  it. 
But  when  it  comes  to  fighting',  I  can  look  after  mvself. 

Nils  Lykke.  Good.  Follow  me  now  into  th-il  room 
yonder,  and  I  will  explain  the  whole  thing  to  vou  and  tell 
you  w'hat  you  have  further  to  do.  {Coes  out  to  'the  rit^iit.) 

Nils  Stensson  (looking  at  the  picture).  I  Sten  Sture's 
son!  It  is  like  a  wonderful  dream!  {Follows  Nils  Lvkke.) 


Mr  IV 

(Scene.— 27;r  Great  Hull,  as  before.  The  supper  tahle  has 
been  removed.  Bjorx  comes  in  from  the  left,  carrying 
a  branch  candlestick,  preceding  Lady  Ixger  and  Olaf 
SKAVTAvr,.  Lai>y  Inger  has  some  papers  in  her 
hand.) 

Lady  Inger  {to  P.jokn).  You  are  certain  that  my 
daughter  was  talking  to  this  knight  here   -in  this  hall? 

Bjdrn  {putting  doicn  the  candlestick  on  the  table  on  the 
left).  Quite  certain.  I  met  her  just  as  she  was  comin" 
away.  ° 

Lady  Inger.  And  looked  as  if  she  were  distressed  in 
mind  ?   Is  that  not  so  ? 

Bjdrn.  She  looked  pale  and  distracted.  I  asked  her  if  she 
were  ill;  but  instead  of  answering  my  question  she  said: 
"  Go  to  my  mother  and  tell  her  that  her  knightly  guest  is 
leaving  here  before  daybreak;  if  she  has  a  letter  or  a 
message  to  give  him  beg  her  not  to  cause  him  unnecessary 
delay."  And  she  added  something  that  I  could  not  rightly 
hear. 

Lady  Inger.  Did  you  not  hear  at  all  what  it  was  ? 

Bjdrn.  I  thought  she  said:  "I  almost  think  he  has 
been  too  long  at  Ostraat  already." 

Lady  Inger.  And  the  knight?  ' Where  is  he? 

Bjorn.  In  his  room  over  the  gateway,  I  think. 

Lady  Inger.  Good.  I  have  everything  ready  that  I 
wish  to  give  him.    Go  and  tell  him  that  I  am  awaitin'^ 

/Tk  _  ..  _  .......  O 

C.     y£>j>JKiN  gwto  O'Ui  iO  ific  right.  I 

Olaf  SkavtavL  Lady  Inger,  I  know  I  am  about  as  blind 
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as  a  mole  in  such  matters — liul  it  really  seems  to  me  as 
tiiougli — lim ! 

Lady  In^er.  Well? 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  — us  though  Nils  Lykke  were  sweet  on 
your  daughter. 

Lady  Inger.  I  don't  think  you  are  so  blind  in  that; 
because,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  you  are  quite  right. 
Did  you  not  notice,  at  supper,  how  greedily  he  listened  to 
the  least  thing  I  said  about  Eline? 

Olaf  Skc'tavL  Yes.  he  forgot  all  about  food  and  drink. 

Lady  1.      ■.  And  al)out  our  secret  business  too. 

Ola/  Skavtavl.  Yes,  and  what  is  more,  about  the  papers 
from  Peter  the  Cliancellor. 

Lady  Inger.  What  does  all  that  lead  you  to  think? 

OlaJ  Skavtavl.  First  of  all  it  leads  me  to  think  that,  as 
you  know  Nils  Lykke  and  know  his  reputation — especially 
with  regard  to  women 

Lady  Ingir.  You  tiiink  I  ought  to  be  glad  to  see  him 
safely  outside  my  gates? 

OlaJ  Skavtavl.  Yes,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Lady  Ingcr  (smiling).  No — quite  the  contrary,  Olaf 
Ska\ ta\l ! 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  What  do  you  mean? 

L.ady  Inger.  Because  if  it  is  as  we  both  think,  Nils  L\kke 
must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  leave  Ostraat  at 
once. 

Olaf  Skavtavl  {with  a  look  of  disapproval  at  her).  Are  you 
going  in  for  intrigue  again,  Lady  Inger?  What  plan  are 
you  hatching  now?  Some  scheme  to  increase  your  own 
influence  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  us ? 

Lady  Inger.  Ah,  this  short-sightedness,  that  makes  you 
all  so  suspicious  of  me !  I  see  what  you  think — that  I 
mean  to  choose  Nils  Lykke  as  my  son-in-law.  If  that  had 
been  my  intention,  why  should  I  have  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  movement  that  is  now  on  foot  in  Sweden — the 
movement  that  Nils  Lykke  and  the  whole  Danish  partv 
seem  to  be  willing  to  support  ? 

OlaJ  Skavtavl.  But  if  it  is  not  your  wish  to  make  him  a 
captive,  what  is  your  design  with  regard  to  him? 

Luuy  inger.  1  can  tcu  you  tnat  in  icw  woruS.  in  o  ictter 
to  me, Nils  Lvkke  wrote  that  he  would  consider  it  an  honour 
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to  !)(■(  me  one  of  our  f.imily;  nnd  I  will  honcstlv  confess 
tt.  y..u  that  lor  a  momnit  I  rcaliv  tlioimlr  scriou'^lv  of  his 
pro;  .;s:il. 

(UaJ  Skavtavl.  Ah   you  see! 

J.adv  liv^'y.  An  ailianoc  hctwcm  Nils  Lvkke  ,nd  mv 
fumilv  v.ouM  of  courso  do  a  ^Tcat  drd"  to  r.c  >ncik' 
oppi  >inLr  tactions  Ihtc. 

(^/<7/  Sknvlail.  Your  dar-htcr  Mcrilcs  inarria-.'  \.ith 
^■I^J:ult  I.anm'  ouuht,  it  s^rms  to  me.  tf)  show  vou  how 
much  '^uch  schcnus  arc  \vurth.  'Jhc  moment '  Vin/ont 
Lu"-e  felt  sccurelv  established  here  h.  he-m  to  seize 
up      the  p;()])le'    goods  and  destroy  their  ri-hts— 

1m  ly  hi-rr.  I  know  that,  Olaf  S'ka\t;nl/"But  at  times 
such  crowds  ,.|  th()up;hts  pass  throu-h  mv  mind.  I  cannot 
pve  my  entire  confidence  either  to  you  or  to  anv  one 
Sometinu.  I  hard!-,  know  what  is  best  for  me  to  do  But 
ne\erthelcss  to  t.ike  a  Dane  for  a  son-in-law  a  second 
time  IS  a  s.^hition  of  the  dinicultv  that  I  -hould  only  have 
recourse  to  in  my  uttermost  need— and  I  .  ave  not  vet 
come  to  that! 

OlafSkavta-rl.  I  know  just  as  mucii  as  I  did.  L  'dy  In^er 
of  the  reason  of  your  wishing  to  delay  Nils  LvkkJ'at 
Ostraat. 

Lady  Ir^^cr  (in  a  lo::!  voice).  It  is  bt.  use  I  bear  'im  the 
deepest  oi  grudges.  Nil.  Lx  kke  has  wounder]  n  .  more 
deeply  than  any  other  man-  I  cannot  tJl  vou  in  what 
way  It  was.  But  I  >ludl  kno  n.  -est  until  I  have  taken 
my  revenge  on  him.  Do  you  noi  iinr'erstand:>  Suppose 
Alls  Lykkc  is  m  love  with  mv  daught  .-—not  an  unlikely 
thing,  I  can  well  believe.  I  shall  prevail  on  him  to  remain 
here.  He  shall  liarn  to  know  Kline  better— she  is  as  clever 
as  she  is  fair.  Then,  let  him  but  come  with  his  hea.  full 
of  passionate  love  and  ask  me  for  her  hand!  I  will  spurn 
him  as  r would  a  dog-  reject  him  with  derision,  with 
scorn,  with  cont^  mpt— spread  abroad  over  the  whole 
country  the  news  that  Nils  Lvkke  has  tried  in  vain  to 
ingratiate  himself  at  Ostraat!  I  tell  ^  .u,  I  would  give 
ten  year<  of  my  life  to  experience  one  hour  of  that  triumph. 

Olaf  6kavtavl.  Honour  brisht.  Ladv  Tnn-^r  J-;  tK-^t 
really  what  you  mean  to  do  wit  .  him.' 

Lady  luger.  Tiiat  and  nothing  else,  as  God  lixxs !    You 
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inu.-'i  Ixlicvc,  Olaf  Skavl.ivl,  that  1  nu  .in  lionourahly  l>y 
my  pcdplc.    Hut  I  am  so  little  my  u-    ,  -distress.    There 
arc  certain  thinj^s  that  must  he  cor  i 
lih  .    Il  only  I  were  secure  in  that  q 


if  I  value  my 

ynu  would  see 

r  Kiuit  Alison's 


'I'liank  vou  for  uh.it 


win  tli(  r  1  had  forgo'ten  what  I  swo 
dead  ixxly. 

()1({I  Skavlavl  {^raspiiiii  ht-r  luDui) 

you  have  told  inc.    1  did  noi  w.mt  to  think  ill  of  \>ai.   iJut 
as  rc;,'..rils  your  pl.in  of  dealing;  with  Nils  Lykki'.  I  am 
alraid  youarc  ri-kin'j-ad.inp.'erous^Mnie.  .Sui)|)nsc  \i>u  were 

out  in  your  calculations?    .Suppose  \-our  {lumiiter f* 

Bec.iuse  you  kno'.v  they  say  that  no  uonum  can  withstand 
that  sneakin-,^  de\il. 

Lady    Iii^cr.    .\iy    <lauL;hter?       I)o    \uu    lielie\e    that 

she ?*     Xo,   make   y(jur  mind   i.sy;     I    know    Inline 

uett'  r  than  that.  AH  that  she  has  heard  about  him  has 
only  made  her  the  more  hitter  against  him.  \'ou  have  had 
opportunity  of  seeing  for  yourself 

OldJ  Skavlavl.  Vcs,  yes — but  women's  lu.rts  vxv  tricky 
things  t(<  depend  upon.   Vou  must  t;d<e  the  rc-ponsihiiity. 

Lady  Inger.  1  will.  I  shall  watcli  thi'm  carefully.  But 
if,  in  spite  of  tli;;t,  he  succeeds  in  ent mijlin.L;  her  in  his 
toils,  it  will  only  lie  necessary  for  me  to  wiiisper  two  words 
in  her  ear,  and  then- 

(Haf  Skavtavl.  What  then? 

Lady  hii^er.  Then  she  will  shun  him  as  if  he  were  an 
envoy  from  the  foul  Fiend  himself! — Hush,  here  he  comes. 
Be  discreet.  (Xii.s  Lvkke  cowcs  in  Jrovi  tJw  ri'j^ht,  and 
approachts  Ladv  Inger  :cilh  a  buic.) 

.\!ls  Lykhe.  You  have  sent  for  me,  Ladv  Inu'er? 

Lady  Inger.  I  hear,  from  my  daUL'hter,  that  y.'u  think 
of  deserting  us  to-night. 

Nils  Lykhe.  Unfortunately,  ye;,.  My  task  at  Ostraat 
is  accomplished,  vou  see. 

Oliif  SkavtavL  Xot  until  I  have  received  my  papers. 

Sits  Lykke.  Quite  true.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
most  important  p.irt  of  my  errand.  But  you  must  lay  it 
at  the  door  of  our  noble  hostess— she  entertained  us  at 
table  with  so  much  wit  and  spirit 

Lauy  Inger.  — that  you  no  longer  remembered  what 
brought  you  here?   I  am  glad  of  that,  for  it  was  just  what 
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I  intended,  I  Ihoufjht  f,li;it  if  mv  -iicst  \ils  L\kkf  muld 

be  made  tn  fcil  at  home  at  Ostraat,  perhaps  he'mii,dit ■ 

.\ils-  I.ykke.  Mif^ht  v.liat,  Lidv  Inircr' 
iMdy  1  lifter.  Fori^'ct  his  errand,  to  l)rL;iii  with      \'v\  ,.!! 
that  had  taken  j)l;ice  before  he  came,  as  welh 

.V//v  I.ykhi  (taking  nut  the  (lackrt  of  paters  and  l:<:hn^ 
them  t»  Or.AF  Skavtavi.).  Papers  fmm  IVtcr  t'r  ('ii,n- 
eellor.  in  thern  \'()ii  \\\\\  hnd  (Minplite  infMrinati m  •!),)ut 
our  adluTents  in  Sweden. 

Oldf  Skavtiv'l.  (lorjd.  {Sit<  (Io:r><  at  the  ta'de  on  the  left, 
of^'-tjs  tlf  packet,  ami  lonk<;  Ihtotc^h  the  p,!pe>s.) 

.\ lis  I.ykke.  And  now,  La.dy  In^'T.  I  kn')w  t'lit  tliere 
is  nothinLj  more  for  me  to  do  here! 

!.ady  Jiii^cr.  If  it  lias  merely  heen  rn  itters  of  .state  that 
have  broimht  us  locrcther,  perhajis  you  arc  ri-ht.     I!iit  I 
sliould  he  unwillini,'  to  believe  that. 
Alls  I.ykke.  Vou  mean — — ? 

ImJv  Inotr.  I  nvan  that  it  was  not  onlv  as  n  ilmish 
Councillor  of  .State,  or  as  Peter  the  Chaneel'lor's  allv.  that 
Nils  Lvkke  sd  out  to  visit  me.  Should  I  be  mistaken  if 
I  imai:ined  thit  you  had  heard  someHiins  "^  "tln-T  in 
Denni'rk  which  made  vou  curious  to  know  the  i  idv  of 
Ostr.iat  better? 

Xtls  I.ykke.  Far  bi;  it  from  mo  to  denv 

OlaJ  Ska-rtarl  (seatrhiu^  amrni^  the  papers).  It  is  e\tra- 
ordinary— no  si-n  of  a  letter. 

Xils  I.ykke.  —that  Lady  Injicr  Gyldenlove's  fame  is 
too  widespread  for  me  not  to  ha\e  been  anxious,  for  a 
long  time  past,  to  meet  her  face  to  fare. 

Lady  I)i^er.  So  I  imagined.  ]5ut  surelv  an  hour's  jesting 
talk  at  the  supper-table  does  not  sufiicp  vou?  As  for  what 
has  passed  between  us  before— we  will  trv  and  wipe  that 
out  of  our  memories.  It  might  very  well  turn  <Hit  tliat  the 
Nils  Lykke  I  now  know  might  blot  out  of  my  mind  the 
rancour  I  feel  towards  the  Nils  Lykke  I  used  to  know. 
Prolong  your  stay  here  for  a  few 'days,  mv  lord.  Olaf 
Skavtavi  I  dare  not  try  to  persuade,  for  he  has  Iiis  secret 
mission  in  Sweden.  But  in  your  case  I  have  little  doubt 
that  xou  lKi\e  nre\-inuslv  ordered  vonr  affj'-r^.  sn  r?-!^f;;!l-..- 
that  your  presence  at  home  is  scarcely  indispensable. 
Believe  me,  you  shall  not  find  the  time  hang  heavilv  on 
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you  licrc;  at  all  events  both  my  daughter  and  I  will  use 
our  tx'st  efforts  to  make  your  stay  agreeable  to  you. 

.V/7:;  I.ykke.  I  have  no  doubt  of  cither  your  daugiiter's 
good-will  towards  me  or  of  your  own — indeed.  I  Iiave 
already  had  ample  proof  of  it.  I^ut  you  r;innot  fail  to 
recognise  that  my  presence  elsewhere  is  absolutely 
nccessan.'  wiien,  in  spit.,  of  what  you  say.  I  am  obliged  to 
repeil  tli.it  it  is  impossible  fiT  me  to  prolong  mv  stav  at 
Ustn-at. 

Lady  In^er.  Indeed?  Do  you  know,  my  lord,  that  if 
I  were  a  malicious  woman.  1  might  even  imagine  that  you 
aime  to  Ostraat  to  try  i  f  '11  vi  ith  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  been  worsted  in  the  encounter,  and  tliat  this  is 
the  reason  of  your  unwillingness  to  remain  anv  longer  on 
the  field  of  battle  amoiigst  the  witnesses  of  your  defeat. 

Nils  Lykke  (smiling).  There  might  be  plausiljle  ground 
for  such  an  interpretation  of  my  actions;  but  one  thing 
is  certain — that  /  do  not  consider  myself  defeated  vet. 

Lady  Inger.  Let  that  be  as  it  may;  at  any  rate,  if  you 
stay  a  few  days  longer  with  us,  you  \  ill  have  a  chance  of 
retrieving  your  fortunes.  You  can  see  for  yourself  liow 
irresolutely  1  stand  hesitating  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
— trying  to  persuade  my  dangerous  ad\xTsary  not  to  quit 
the  field.  To  lie  quite  frank  with  you,  your  connection 
with  the  disaffected  fo'k  in  Sweden  still  appe;irs  to  me  to 
be  a  little — what  shall  I  say? — a  little  astonishing,  my 
lord!  I  am  speaking,  as  you  see,  without  any  disguise. 
The  idea  which  has  led  the  king's  council  to  take  this 
secret  step  seems  to  me  a  very  clever  one;  but  it  also 
seems  to  me  strangely  out  of  keeping  with  the  proceedings 
of  your  fellow-countrymen  during  recent  years.  So  you 
must  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  feel  that  my  reliar  -e  on  your 
fair  promises  needs  to  be  more  securely  grounded  before 
I  can  entrust  my  fortunes  and  my  possessions  into  your 
hands. 

Nils  Lykke.  I  scarcely  think  that  m'"  prolonging  my 
visit  at  Ostraat  can  help  that  in  any  way,  liecause  I  mean 
to  take  no  further  steps  to  try  and  shake  }-i    v  resolution. 

Lady  hi'^er.  Then  1  pity  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  Yes.  my  lord — 1  know  I  am  nothing  more  than  a 
much-perplexed  woman;    but  you  may  believe  me  when 
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I  propliesy  that  you  will  find  thorns  growing  in  vour  pith 
as  the  result  of  your  journey  to  Ostraat. 

Nils  Lykkc  (ivith  a  smile).  Do  \ou  iirophesv  that   Ladv 
Inger?  '  ^      ^  : 

Lady  hii^er.  Confidently  I  Think  oi  this,  mv  lord.  People 
are  very  malicious  nowadays;  there  will  be  more  than  one 
mocking  spirit  bus>-  writing  scurrilous  ballads  about  vou. 
In  SIX  months  your  name  will  be  in  every  one's  mouth- 
people  will  turn  and  stare  at  vou  on  the'highwavs,  and 
say:     'Look  there!    That  is  Nils  Lvkke.  who  went  un  to 
Ustraat  to  entrap  the  Lady  Inger  but  got  ciiuaht  in  his 
own  snare.  '    Oh,  keep  vour  patience,  mv  Lord'— th'^t  is 
not  what  /  think;    but  it  is  the  verdict  that  lots  of  cvil- 
mindcd  malicious  people  will  pronounce  on  vou    \nd  there 
are  plenty  of  them  about,  unhappily!    It  seems  a  wicked 
shame    but  it  certainly  will  be  so;    ridicule  will  be  vour 
reward— ridicule  because  a  woman  has  outwitted  'vou. 
He  crept  into  Ostraat  like  a  fox,"  -hev  will  sav,  "'but 
slunk  out  of  It  iigain  like  a  beaten  hound."  And,  one  thing 
more  do  you  not  think  that  Peter  the  Chancellor  and  his 
friends  will  seek  to  be  rid  of  vour  assistance  wlien  the 
rumour  reach.is  them  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  venture 
upon  fighting  under  your  banner? 

.V/7^  Lykkc.  You  speak  words  of  wisdom,  Lad>-  In'^er' 
And,  so  as  not  to  expose  myself  to  ridicule— and,  more- 
over, so  as  not  to  break  off  mv  associiUion  with  .'11  my 

dear  friends  in  Sweden— I  feel  constrained  to 

Lady  Iri-cr  (eagerly),  —to  prolong  A'our  stay  at  Ostnuit? 
Olai  Skavtavl  {zcho  has  been  listening).  Now  lie  is  done  for ' 
Az/i-  Lykke.  Xo,  Lady  Inger.  I  feel  constrained  to  come 
to  terms  with  you,  here  and  now. 

Lady  Inger.  JJut  suppose  you  don't  succeed.' 
^  lis  Lykke.  1  shall  suctct'd. 

Lady    Inge.    Vou    are    very    sure    of    vour    irround 
apparently.  "  ' 

Ntls  Lykke.  What  will  you  wager  me  that  you  will  not 
fall  in  with  my  views  and  Peter  the  Chancellor's? 
Lady  Inger.  Ostraat!— against  your  knee-buckles! 
Alls  Lykke  (strikes  his  chest  and  calls  out).  Olaf  Ska\tavl ' 
Behold  the  new  master  of  Ostraat ! 
Lady  Inger.  'Sly  lord ! 
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Olaf  Skavtavl  {rising  froin  his  seat).  What  is  this? 

.\ils  Lykke  (to  Ladv  Inger).  I  will  not  accept  the 
wager;  hecause  in  a  few  nKjments  you  will  L'ladly  offer 
ine  Ostraat — -xud  more  than  that — to  escape  from  the 
snare  in  wliicli  not  1  but  you  yourself  are  entrapped. 

Lady  Ini^cr.  Vour  jest  begins  to  be  very  merry,  my  lord! 

Xils  Lykke.  And  it  will  be  merrier  yet — at  least  for  me. 
You  nre  ]jluming  yourself  on  havinu;  outwitted  me.  You 
threaten  to  heap  scorn  and  ridicule  upon  me.  Weil,  I 
advise  you  to  beware  of  stirrng  up  feelings  of  revenge  in 
me;  because  with  two  Nvord.i  1  can  liring  you  to  your  knees 
at  my  feet. 

Lady  Inger.  Ila,  ha !    (Stops  laughing  suddenly,  as 

if  struck  by  a  tnisgi.  ing.)  And  those  two  words,  Nils 
Lykke?  Those  two  words  are ? 

Ails  Lykke.  The  secret  of  the  son  who  is  yours — and 
Sten  Sture's. 

Lady  Inger  (u'ith  a  cry).  Merciful  heavens ! 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  Inger  Gyldenlove's  s(.inl  What  aie  you 
saying  "■' 

Lady  Inger  (almost  on  her  knees  before  Nils  Lvkke). 
Pity!    Oh.  he  merciful! 

Alls  Lykke  (raising  her  up).  Compose  yourself,  and  let 
us  talk  calmly  together. 

Ladv  Inger  (in  a  7ceak  voice,  and  half  distracted).  Did 
you  hear  it.  Olaf  Ska\  taNP  Or  was  it  a  dream?  Did  }-ou 
hear  w  hat  lie  said  ? 

Nils  Lykke.  It  was  no  dre.'.m.  Lady  Inger. 

Lady  Inger.  And  you  know  that  secret?  You — you? 
Where  have  you  got  him.  then?  Where  is  he?  What  do 
you  mean  to  do  with  him?  (With  a  scream.)  Do  not  kill 
him,  Nils  Lykke!  Give  him  back  to  me!   Do  not  kill  him! 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  Al\,  I  begin  to  understand 

Lady  Ii'gcr.  Oh,  this  dread !  This  fear  that  chokes  me ! 
I  have  carried  my  secret  with  me  for  so  many  yt'ars — and 
now  to  think  that  everything  is  disclosed  and  that  I  r^ust 
suffer  such  distress  and  agony! — My  God,  is  this  justice 
at  Thy  hands?  V/as  it  for  this  Thou  gavest  mc  tiie  child? 
(Collects  herself,  and  continues  ivith forced  composure.)  Nils 
Lykke,  tell  me  one  thing,  Whcrii  have  yuu  ^ut  lom? 
\\T.ere  is  he  ? 
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Xils  Lyhkc.  Witli  Iiis  fos'u  r-futlitr. 

Ljdy  Ingfr.  Still   with   his   fn.st;r-f;ithcr?— thnt   hard, 

inexorable  m;in!     He  has  always  refus-d   to .     l?ut 

things  must  not  go  on  like  that  anv  l(jn-cr.     Ilein  me 
OlafSkavtavlI  '  ' 

OlaJ  .-^kavturl.  1  ? 

AtlF   Lykkc.    There   is   no   necessit  \-   f(jr  that,   if   onlv 
you 

Lady  In^cr.  Listen  to  me,  my  lord!  As  \ou  know  somc- 
thinjr,  you  sh;dl  know  all.   And  you  too,  my  old  anrl  trusty 
friend!    A  little  while  ago  you  put  me  in  mind  -^  t  tli.'.t  ill- 
starred  d.iy  when  Knut  Alfson  was  slain  at  Oslo.     Vou 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  vow  I  took  while  I  stood  h/  the 
dead  L,  dy  of  the  bravest  man  in  Norwav.    I  was  a  mere 
girl  t'    ii;     nit  1  felt  God's  might  working  tiuougii  me, 
and  belie\-cd— as  so  many  have  since  believed— that  the' 
Almighty  had  set  His  seal  upon  me  and  chosen  mi  to  lead 
the  light  for  my  country.    Was  this  arrogance ?— or  was 
it  a  revelation  from  above?    I  have  ne\-er  been  able  to 
tell  that  rightly.    But  it  has  made  me  pity  any  one  who 
has  a  great  t.tsk  upon  his  shoulders.    I  cm  sav'truthfully 
that  lor  se\en  years  I  kept  my  vow  f.iithfullv.'  I  stood  bv 
my  fellow-countrymen  in  their  tribulation 'and  distress. 
All  who  had  been  my  playfellows  as  girls  were  wives  and 
mothers.    I  alone  dared  listen  to  no  wooer— to  none.   You 
know  that  Ijetter  than  any  one,  Olaf  .Skavtavl!    Then  I 
saw  Sten  Sture  for  the  first  time— the  goodliest  man  I 
had  ever  seen. 

Nth  Lykke.  Ah,  1  begin  to  understand.  .Sten  Sture  was 
in  Norway  then  on  a  secret  mission.  We  in  Denmark  were 
not  allowed  to  know  that  he  was  well-disposed  towards 
your  friends. 

Lady  Ingrr.  Dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  humijlc  swain,  he 
lived  for  a  whole  w^intcr  under  mv  roof.  That  winter  I 
thought  less  and  less  of  my  country's  wclfa'-e.  So  goodly 
a  man  1  had  never  seen  before— and  I  was  nearlv  five  and 
twenty.— Tlie  next  autumn,  Sten  Sture  came  again;  and 
when  he  left,  he  took  with  him  an  infant— in  all  secrecy. 
It  was  not  thit  I  feared  people's  wicked  tongues;  but  it 
would  have  injured  our  cause  had  the  rumour  got  abroad 
that  Sten  Suire's  fate  had  been  so  closclv  linked  with  mine. 
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The  child  was  brought  up  in  Peter  the  Chancellor's  house. 
I  waited  for  the  happier  times  that  were  surelv  soon 
coming — but  they  never  came.  Sten  Sture  married 
two  years  later  in  Sweden,  and,  when  he  died,  left  a 
widow 

OlaJ  Skaviavl.  And,  with  her,  a  legitimate  heir  to  his 
name  and  honours. 

Lady  Inger.  Time  after  time  I  wrote  to  Peter  the 
Chancellor  and  entreated  him  to  give  me  back  mv  cliild. 
But  he  always  refused.  "  Join  our  side  irrevocablv."  he 
answered,  "  and  I  will  send  your  son  to  Norwav;  not 
before."  How  could  I  venture  to  do  that?  We  mal- 
contents were  at  that  time  looked  askance  at  by  many 
of  the  more  timorous  spirits  in  this  country.  If  they  had 
got  wind  of  the  affair,  to  attack  the  mother  they  would 
— I  know  it  only  too  well— have  been  only  too  ready  t" 
prepare  for  the  child  the  fate  that  King  Christian  would 
have  suffered  if  he  had  not  found  safety  in  flight.  .  nd, 
besides  all  this,  the  Danes  were  l)usy,  and  were  unspanng 
in  their  threats  and  promises  in  their  attempt  to  drive  me 
over  to  their  side. 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  That  is  easily  understood.  Every  one's 
eyes  were  turned  to  you,  as  a  sailor's  to  the  cloud ;  to  ee 
what  course  he  shall  steer. 

Lady  Inger.  Then  came  the  revolt  that  Herluf  Hydefad 
led.  Do  you  remember  that  time,  Olaf  Skavtavl?  Did  it 
not  seem  as  if  the  countrv^  were  flooded  with  spring  sun- 
shine? Insistent  voices  conjured  me  to  come  forward — 
but  I  did  not  dare.  I  sat  irresolute  in  my  lonely  castle, 
far  from  the  strife.  At  times  I  felt  as  if  God  Himself  were 
calling  upon  me;  but  then  that  terrible  anxiety  over- 
whelmed meugain  and  paralysed  my  will.  '"  Who  will  be 
victorious?  "  That  was  the  question  that  rang  perpetually 
in  my  ears.  The  spring  that  had  dawned  upon  Norwav 
proved  but  short-lived.  Herluf  Hydefad  was  broken  on 
the  wheel — and  many  others  with  him — but  a  few  months 
later.  No  one  could  call  me  to  account;  and  yet  covert 
threats  from  Denmark  were  not  wanting.  Did  they  know 
my  secret  ?  I  used  to  wonder ;  and,  in  the  end,  I  was  driven 
to  believe  that  they  did.  It  was  in  such  troublous  times 
as  this  that  the  High  Steward  Gyldenlove  came  here  and 
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asked  my  lund  in  marriage.   T.et  any  anxious  mother  put 

herself  in  my  place  and  lliink  w  liether  she .   A  month 

later  I  was  his  wife — and  an  exuc  from  my  people's  lie.irts. 
Then  cam.e  year^  :i  quiet.  No  more  was  heard  of  revolt. 
I  )ur  fort  ii^n  masters  could  <ij)pre3S  us  as  deeply  and  as 
sorely  as  ihey  pleased.  There  wen  times  when  I  loathtd 
myself.  Wh  it  was  there  for  me  to  lo,  except  to  be  tor- 
tured l.y  anxiety,  to  be  scoffed  at — and  to  bring  daughters 
int  the  work' '  My  daughters !  God  must  forgive  me  if  [ 
cannot  feel  tou  irds  them  as  a  mother  should.  My  duties 
as  a  wife  were  like  slavery  to  me;  how  could  I  love  my 
uaughters?  With  my  so;  .  all  was  different.  He  was  tlie 
child  of  my  vn  heart.  He  was  the  only  one  that  could 
bring  ba(  k  tlic  hours  when  I  was  a  woman  and  nothing 
but  a  woman — and  they  had  taken  him  from  me !  He  has 
I-  'wn  up  among  stranicrs,  who  may  perhaps  have  sown 
tiic  set  .s  of  corruption  in  his  heart !  Olaf  Skavtavl — had  I 
wandered  like  you,  hunted  and  neglected,  over  the  moun- 
tains midst  the  storms  of  winter,  believe  me  that  even 
then,  had  I  but  had  my  child  in  my  arms,  I  should  not 
have  suffered  such  agony  of  mind  as  I  have  done  from  the 
hour  of  his  birth  until  to-day! 

Olaf  Skavtmil.  There  is  my  hand.  I  have  judged  you 
too  harshly.  Lady  Inger.  Command  me  and  advise  me  as 
you  used  to  do;  I  will  obey.  Aye — by  all  the  Saints! — I 
know  what  it  is  to  sorrow  for  one's  child. 

Lady  Iv  :er.  Cruel  hands  skvv  yours.  But  what  is  death, 
compared  to  a  torturing  anxiety  all  through  the  weary 
years ! 

Nils  Lykke.  Come  now,  it  nsts  with  yourself  to  put  an 
end  to  that  anxiety.  Reconcile  the  opposing  parties,  and 
then  none  of  them  will  think  of  keeping  your  child  as  a 
hostage  for  your  good  faith. 

Lady  higer  (to  herself).  This  is  heaven's  vengeance. 
{To  Nils  Lykke.)  Well,  once  for  all,  what  are  yo-jr 
conditions  ? 

Nils  Lykke.  The  first  is  that  you  call  the  northern  folk 
to  arms,  so  that  they  may  come  to  the  support  of  the 
disaffected  in  Sweden. 

Lady  Inger.  And  next? 

Nils  Lvkke.  That  vou  use  vour  utmost  efforts  to  ensure 
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young  Count  Sture"s  \k-uvj:  "stablished  in 
as  King  of  Sweden. 

Lady  hii^er.  lie?   Do  you  insist  that  I  slia'.l ? 

Olaf  Skavtavl  (gently).  It  is  tlic  wish  of  manv  in  Sweden. 
And  it  would  he  \ery  useful  to  us,  too. 

Nils  Lykke.  Have  you  reflected,  Lady  Int^cr?  You 
trcmb'e  for  your  son"s  safety;  how  then,  can  vou  wisli  for 
anything  better  than  to  see  his  half-brother  on'the  throne.^ 

Lady  In^er  {thoughtfully).  Very  true— very  true 

Nils  Lykke  {looking  at  her  keenly).  Unless  bv  anv  chance 
there  arc  other  projects  in  the  wind 

Lady  Ingcr.  What  do  you  mean? 

Nils  L^ykke.  If,  for  instance.  Lady  Inger  Gvldenlove 
had  a  mind  to  be— a  king's  mother. 

Lady  Inger.  No,  no!  (nvc  me  back  my  child,  and  you 
may  give  crowns  to  whom  you  will.  Biit  do  vou  know, 
then,  that  Count  Sture  is  willing ? 

Nils  Lykke.  He  can  assure  you  of  that  himself. 

Lady  Lnger.  Himself.'   When? 

Nils  Lykke.  Now. 

OlaJ  Skavtavl.  How  so  ? 

L.ady  Lnger.  What  are  you  saving? 

Nils  Lykke.  I  am  saying  that  Count  Sture  is  at  Ostraat. 

Olaf  Skavtavl  Here  ? 

A'/7^  L.ykke  {to  Lady  Inger).  Perhaps  you  were  not 
informed  that  I  brought  a  companion  with  me  through 
your  gates.   That  companion  was  the  Count. 

Lady  Inger  {to  herself).  I  am  in  his  power.  1  ha\e  no 
longer  any  choice.  {To  Nils  Lykke).  Very  well,  my 
lord — you  shall  have  the  assurance  of  my  support. 

Nils  Lykke.  In  writing? 

Lady  lnger.  If  you  wish.  {Goes  to  the  table  on  the  left,  sits 
down,  and  takes  up  writing  materials.) 

Nils  Lykke  {aside).  At  last  I  have  won. 

Lady  lnger  {after  a  motnent's  thought,  turns  suddenly  on 
her  chair  towards  Olaf  Skaxtavl  and  -whispers  to  him :) 
Olaf  Skavtavl— I  am  certain  now  that  Nils  Lykke  is  a 
traitor ! 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  What  do  you  mean?  Do  vou  believe 

Lady  Lnger.  He  is  contriving  some  trcp  for  us.  {Lays 
the  paper  before  her,  and  di*"-  a  pen  in  ink) 
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Olaf  Skavtavl.  And  you  are  going  to  give  him  u  written 
assurance,  such  as  may  prove  our  undoing? 

Lady  Inger.  Be  quiet.  Leave  this  to  me.  No,  wait- 
listen  to  me.    {Whispers  in  his  ear.) 

Nils  I ykke  {aside,  as  he  eyes  them).  Aw.  plot  away  us 
much  as  you  please.  All  danger  is  over' now.  With' her 
written  Lcstimuny  in  my  pocket  I  can  lay  information 
ii gainst  her  at  any  time.  To-night  I  must'send  a  secret 
message  to  Jens  Bjelke.  I  shall  not  be  breaking  mv  word 
to  him  if  I  assure  him  that  young  Count  .Sture  is  not  at 
Ostraat.  And  then  to-morrow,  when  the  coast  is  clear, 
I  shall  away  to  Trondhjem  with  the  young  man— and  from' 
there  by  sea  to  a  prison  in  Copenhagen.  Let  him  but  lie 
safely  immured  in  tiie  castle  there,  and  we  can  dictate  any 
terms  we  please  to  Lady  Inger.  And  I?  After  this,  I  do 
not  think  the  king  will  entrust  the  embassy  to  France  to 
utlier  hands  than  mine. 

Lady  Inger  {in  a  whisper  to  Olaf  Skavtavl).  You 
understand,  then.^ 

Olaf  .Skavtavl.  Perfectly.  Let  us  try  it,  if  \ou 
wish.  (Nils  Stensson  comes  in  by  the  nearest  door  on 
the  right,  without  noticing  Lady  Lnger  who  is  sitting 
writing.) 

\ils  Stensso>i  {to  Nils  Lykke,  in  an  undertone).  Mv  lord ! 
my  lord ! 

Nils  Lykke  {going  up  to  him).  Rash  bdv,  what  Lire  vou 
doing  here?  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  wait 'in  tiiere  until  I 
called  you? 

Nils  Stensson.  How  could  I?  Now  that  you  have 
revealed  the  fact  to  me  that  Lady  Inger  Gyldenlove  is 
my  mother,  I  have  a  deeper  craving  than  ever  to  see  her 
face  to  face.  Ah,  that  is  she!  How  proud  and  noble  she 
looks !— just  as  I  have  always  imagined  her  to  be.  Do  not 
be  alarmed,  my  lord.  I  sha'll  not  lose  control  of  mvself. 
Since  I  learnt  that  sicret  from  you,  I  have  felt  older  and 
more  sedate.  I  do  not  feel  inclined  for  wild  and  reckless 
exploits  any  longer;  I  mean  to  live  as  a  well-bom  vouth 
should,  lliit,  tell  me,  does  slie  know  I  am  here?  'H:-.ve 
you  prepared  her? 

Nils  Lykke.  Ceruinly  I  have,  but 

Nils  Stensson.  Well' 
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.\ils  Lykke.  Slic  duts  not  wisli  to  atknowkd^e  vou  as 
her  son. 

A'/7.v  Stensson.  Docs  not  wish  to  acknowlcd-c  me  as  her 
son?  Hut  she  is  my  mother— there  is  no  doubt  of  that! 
If  that  IS  all  {produces  a  riui^  'which  is  hung  round  his  neck 
on  a  ribbon)  show  her  this  rin^u;.  I  have  worn  it  from 
babyhood.    She  must  know  about  that. 

.V/7.J  Lykke.  Give  me  the  ring,  my  bov!  Gi\c  it  to  me, 
I  say!  You  do  not  understand  me.  Lidv  Inger  lias  not  the' 
slightest  doubt  that  you  are  her  son;  'but— look  amund 
here.  Look  at  all  this  evidence  of  wealth;  look  at  all  these 
noble  ancestors  and  kinsmen  whose  pictures  hang  on  all 
the  walls;  look  at  that  proud  creature  herself, ''who  is 
accustomed  to  issue  her  commands  as  the  noblest  lady  in 
the  land.  Do  you  suppose  she  could  be  pleased  to  bring 
forward  a  poor,  ignorant  peasant  lad  before  the  world's 
eyes  and  say:  "  See,  this  is  my  son!  " 

Nils  Stensson.  I  feel  that  you  are  right.  I  am  poor  and 
Ignorant.  I  have  nothing  to  offer  her  in  return  for  wh.it  I 
am  claiming.  Never  before  this  hour  have  I  felt  mv  pcni  rty 
a  burden!  But,  tell  me- what  do  vou  think  l"  must  do 
to  win  her  heart  .^  Tell  me  that,  my  lord— for  you  must 
know ! 

Nils  Lykke.  You  must  win  a  kingdom  for  vourself! 
But,  until  that  may  be,  be  careful  not  to  offend'hcr  ears' 
with  any  whispers  of  kinship,  or  anvthing  of  that  sort 
.she  will  behave  as  if  she  took  you  to  be  the  true  Count 
store,  until  you  have  -  ;  'o  yourself  worthy  to  be  called 
her  son. 

Nils  Stensson.  Tell  me,  then 

Nils  Lykke.  Hush,  hush! 

Lady  Inger  (getting  up  and  handing  Nils  Lykke  a  paper). 
Aly  lord,  t.,cre  is  my  undertiiking. 

Nils  Lykke.  I  thank  you. 

Lady  'higer  {noticing  Nils  Stensson).  Ah!  Is  that 
young  man ? 

Nils  Lykke.  Yes,  Lady  Inger,  that  is  Count  Sturc. 

Lady  Inger  {aside,  as  she  glances  at  Nils  Stensson) 
Feature  for  feature— yes,  as  God  lives,  he  is  Sten  Stuie's 
son!    {Goes  nearer  to  him  and  speaks  with  cold  courtesy  ) 
Welcome  to  my  house,  Count  Sture.   It  lies  in  vour  hands 
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whether,  within  the  vcur,  we  shall  bless  this  meetinir  or 
not.  ^ 

^'^ls  Stnisson.  In  my  hands?  Tell  me  what  to  do! 
Trust  me,  I  have  both  coura.ue  and  willin,i,'ness  to 

Xils  I.ykke  (ti'ho  has  been  listening;,  uneasily).  What  is 
that  noise  and  disturbance,  Lady  In^^er?  Some  one  is 
Sicking  to  come  in.   Wliat  does  it  mean  ? 

lady  Inger  {in  a  loud  voice).  It  is  spirits  that  arc 
aw;ikenmp.  (Oi.af  Skavt.wi,,  Kjnar  Huk,  ]5jorn,  Finn. 
and  a  number  of  Peasants  and  Retainers  come  in  at  the 
I'ackground  from  the  right.) 

The  Crmcd.  Ihiil,  Liidy  In;;(  r! 

Lady  Inger  {tu  Olaf  Ska\tavi,).  Ihivf  you  told  them 
what  is  afoot? 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  I  have  told  them  all  they  need  to  know. 

Lady  Inger  (to  the  crcncd).  My  trust\'  retainers  and" 
fnends,  you  may  arm  yourselves  now  as  best  you  ran. 
Wliat  I  refused  you  a  little  time  ago,  I  now  giant  you 
freely.  And  now  I  present  to  you  the  voung  Count  Stiire! 
Sweden's  future  king— and  Norway's  too,  if  God  wills. 

The  Crowd.  Mail,  Count  Sture!  '{General  movement  and 
enthusiasm.    The  crowd  arm  themselves  noisily.) 

Nils  Lykke  {in  an  uneasy  aside).  Spirits  awakening,  did 
she  say?  I  have  in\oked  the  demon  of  revolution;  "'twill 
be  damnable  if  it  grows  too  mighty  for  me ! 

Lady  Inger  {to  Nils  Stensson).  Here  is  the  first  good 
office  I  can  do  you-  thirty  mounted  men  to  follow  and 
guard  you.  And,  belie\e  me,  before  you  reach  the  frontier 
many  hundreds  will  have  ranged  themselves  under  vour 
banner  and  mine.  Go  now,  and  God  be  with  \-ou ! 

A':7.s-  Stensson.  Thanks,  Lady  Inger!  Thanks!  And  be 
assured  that  you  shall  never  have  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of— of  Count  Sture !  If  you  see  me  again,  I  shall  have  won 
a  kingdom! 

Nils  Lykke  {to  himself).  Yes,  //she  sees  you  again. 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  The  horses  are  waiting,'  friends!  Are 
you  ready? 

The  Men.  Yes,  yes ! 

Nils  Lykke  {uneasily,  to  Lady  Inger).  What  is  this? 
Surely  you  don't  intend  to-night- 
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Nils  F.ykkr.  Xn,  no  -impossible! 

/.ady  In^er.  It  is  as  I  sav. 

y/7v  I.ykkr  {aside  to  Xii.s  Stf.nsson).  Do  not  obey  her! 

Nils Strnsson.  How  can  1  do  otherwise?   I  will!  rniusl! 

Nils  I.ykkr.  hut  it  means  certain  niin  for  you 

Nils  SlnissoH.  So  be  it.    1  am  at  her  romniands. 

Nils  I.ykke  (strrttly).  And  not  at  mine? 

NilsSlnissnri.  I  siiall  keep  my  word;  \-ou  may  rely  on 
that.  The  secret  shall  not  pass  my  lips  until  vou  aivv  me 
your  permission.    But  she  is  mv  mother! 

Nils  I.ykkr  {aside).  And  Jens  Hjelke  is  watcliini:  the 
road!  Perdition!  Jle  will  snatch  mv  prev  out  of  my 
^rasp.   (7"(;  Lad V  Inger.)  Wait  till  to-morrow! 

Lady  litter  {to  Xils  Stensson).  Count  Sture,  are  vou 
going  to  obey  me,  or  not? 

Nils  Stensson.  To  horse!    {Movr';  to  the  hackgrouttd .) 

Nils  I.ykke  {aside).  Unhappy  bo\-!  He  docs  not  know 
what  he  is  doing.  {To  Lady  Inger.)  Well,  since  it  must 
be  so— farewell !    {Bows  hurrirdly  and  turns  to  ^o.) 

Lady  In^er  {restraining  him).  So,  stop!  Xot  that,  mv 
lord;    not  that! 

A  ils  Lykke.  What  do  vou  mean? 

Lady  Inger  {in  a  low  voire).  Xils  L^•kke— vou  are  a 
traitor!  Be  silent!  Let  no  one  perceive  that  there  are 
dissensions  in  their  leaders'  camp.  You  have  gained  Peter 
the  Chancellor's  confidence  by  some  devilish  trick  which 
I  cinnot  fathom.  You  have  forced  me  to  start  this  revolt 
—not  to  support  our  cause,  but  to  further  vour  own  ends, 
whatever  they  may  be.  I  cannot  now  retreat  from  the 
position  I  have  taken  up.  But  do  not  think,  on  tliat 
account,  that  you  have  won!  I  shall  know  how  to  mike 
you  liarmless 

Nils  Lykke  {unronsciously  laying  his  hand  on  his  sirord). 
Lady  Inger ! 

Lady  Inger.  Make  your  mind  easv,  mv  lord !  Your  life 
is  not  in  danger.  But  out  of  Ostraat's  gate  vou  shall  not 
go  until  the  victory  is  ours. 

Nils  Lykke.  Damnation! 

L.ady  Inger.  Resistance  is  useless.  You  shall  not  escape 
from  here.  Therefore  keep  calm;  it  is  the  wisest  thing 
vou  can  do. 
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A7/.S-  I ykkr  {to  Inmsflf).  I  am  tr.ippcd.  She  lui.s  been 
the  (r.tftitr  of  the  two.     ^./  thought  springs  to  his  mind.) 

Ah,  supp'ise  even  yet ? 

I.ady  hi'^er  (in  a  low  voia\  to  Oi.af  Skavtavi,).  Follow 
Count  Stiin'.s  troop  to  the  fronti.r.  Tiien  ride  without 
drawini,'  rein  to  Peter  the  ('hiin<ellor  and  l>rin;,'  me  my 
child.  He  ha.s  now  no  longer  any  i^rounds  for  ke(  piri';  from 
me  wliat  is  mine.  {Adds,  as  Oi.af  Skavtavi,  turns  to  go  .) 
Wait— you  will  need  some  sign.  The  youth  who  wears 
Sten  Sture's  ring  is  tiie  one. 

Olaf  Skavtarl.  I?y  all  the  Saints,  y(ju  shall  have 
him! 

I.culy  Inger.  Tiianks,  thanks— ni     trusty  friend! 

Xils  l.ykke  {in  a  uhisprr  to  Finn,  uhoni  hr  has  secretly 
beckoned  to  him).  See  here— try  to  slip  out  unf)hserv((i. 
Let  no  (;ne  see  you.  A  (juarter  ul  a  mile  from  lu  n-  a  IxkIv 
of  Swedes  are  in  ambush.  Tell  their  Kader  that  Count 
Sture  is  dead.  This  young  man  is  not  to  be  attacked. 
Tell  their  leader  that.  Tell  iiim  tli.it  this  \uung  man's  life 
is  worth  a  thousand  men's  lives  to  me. 

Finn.   It  sh.dl  l.)e  done. 

Lady  In^er  (icho  i)iea>itiine  has  been  :catchinq  N'li.s 
Lvkke).  And  now  go  forward  all  of  you,  and  Ciod  go  with 
you!  {Points  to  Nils  Lvkke.)  This  noble  knight  cannot 
bring  himself  to  desert  his  friends  at  Ostraat  so  hurriedlv. 
lie  will  remain  here  with  me  until  the  news  of  your  victory 
comes. 

Nils  Lvkke  {to  himself).  Devil ! 

Xils  Stensson  {grasping  his  hand).  Trust  me — you  shall 
not  have  to  wait  long! 

Xils  Lykke.  Good,  good !  {Aside.)  All  may  yet  be  won 
if  only  my  message  reaches  Jens  Bjelke  in  time 

Lady  Ingi  r  {to  Fjnar  Huk,  pointing  to  Finn).  And  let 
that  man  be  kept  under  close  guard  in  the  dungeons. 

Finn.  I  ? 

Ejnar  Huk  and  others.  Finn? 

Nils  Lykke  {in  a  low  voice).  My  last  anchor  has  broken 
a\va\-. 

Lady  Inger  (imperiously).  To  the  dungeons  with  him! 
(Ejnar  Huk,  Bjorn  a>:d  some  Retainers  lead  Finn  out  to 
the  left.) 
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72  Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat        [act  iv. 

The  others  (as  they  file  out  to  the  right).  Away !  To  horse ! 
To  horse!   Hail,  Lady  Inger! 

Lady  Inger  (passing  Nils  Lykke,  as  she  follows  them 
out).  Well,  who  has  won  ? 

Nils  Lykke  (left  alone).  Who?  Beware!  Your  victory 
will  be  dearly  won.  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  It  is  not  I  that 
will  be  murdering  him.  But  my  pn  wih  escape  me,  for 
;ill  that.  And  the  revolt  will  grow  and  spread!  It  was  a 
foolhardy,  mad  game  to  take  a  hand  in !  (Listens  at  the 
"d'indoio.)  There  they  go,  clattering  through  the  gate.  Now 
it  is  barred  after  them.  And  here  am  I,  a  prisoner.  No 
chance  of  escape!  Within  half  an  hour  the  Swedes  will 
have  fallen  upon  him.  He  has  thirty  well-armed  men 
with  him.  It  will  be  a  bloody  fight.  But  suppose,  never- 
theless, they  capture  him  ahve?  If  only  I  were  free,  I 
might  overtake  the  Swedes  before  they  reach  the  frontier, 
and  make  them  give  him  up.  (Goes  to  the  window  at  ihe 
hack,  and  looks  out.)  Damnation !  Guards  everywhere.  Is 
there  no  way  out  }  (Crosses  ihe  room  hastily ;  then  suddenly 
stops  and  listens.)  What  is  that?  The  sound  of  a  song. 
It  seems  to  come  from  Lady  Eline's  chamber.    Yes,  it  is 

she  singing.    Then  she  is  still  up .     (A  thought  seems 

to  strike  him.)   Eline!    Ah,  if  I  could  compass  that!    If  it 

were  possible  to .    And  why  should  it  not  be  possible  ? 

Am  I  not  still  Nils  Lykke?   What  does  tiie  ballad  say: 

"  Every  inaitlcn's  sighing  seems  to  say, 
V.';iuld  that  within  my  arms  Nils  Lykke  lay!  " 

.\nd  she ?     Eline  Gyldoniove  shall  save  me!     (Goes 

(jiiicliV  and  furtively  towards  the  farthest  door  on  ihe  Icf'.) 
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ACT  \" 

(Scene.— T/u'  Great  Hall.  It  is  still  night.  The  Hall  is 
Jeebly  illumined  by  a  branch-candlestick  which  stands 
on  the  table  in  the  foreground  to  the  right.  Lady  Ingek 
is  sitting  by  the  table,  deep  in  thought.) 

Lady  Ingcr  (after  a  momoits  silence).  They  say  I  have 
the  siirevvdest  head  in  the  country.     I  believe  it  is  true. 

The  slirewdest  head ?     But  not  one  of  them  knows 

what  it  is  that  has  made  it  so.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  I  have  fought  for  my  son's  release ;  that  is  the  key  to 
the  riddle — that  is  the  sort  of  thing  to  sharpen  one's  w'its! 
Wits?  What  became  of  mine  to-night?  Where  was  my 
prudence?  I  seem  to  hear  voices  ringing  in  my  ears — to 
see  shapes  before  me  so  clearly  that  I  could  grasp  then.. 
{Springs  up.)  Merciful  God,  what  is  this?  Can  I  no  longer 

command  my  reason  ?  Am  I  going  to  end  in ?  (Presses 

her  hands  against  her  forehead :  then  sits  down  again  and 
continues  more  calmly.)  It  is  nothing.  It  is  passing  away. 
I  need  not  fear;  it  is  passing  away.  How  peaceful  it  is 
here  to-night.  Neither  my  ancestors  nor  my  kinsmen 
look  threateningly  at  me;  no  need,  to-night,  to' turn  their 
pictures  to  tlie  wall.  (Gets  up.)  Yes,  it  was  well  done  of 
me  to  take  courage  at  last.  We  shall  win,  and  then  I  shall 
be  in  sight  of  my  goal.  I  shall  get  back  my  child.  (Takes 
up  a  light,  and  turns  to  go  :  but  stops,  and  snys  to  herself :) 
My  goal  ?  Uy  goal  ?  Is  it  to  get  back  my  child  ?  Only  that, 
and  nothing  more?    (Sits  dorvu  at  the  table  again.)    Those 

fleeting  words  that  Nils  Lykke  let  carelessly  drop . 

How  could  he  see  into  my  unborn  thoughts?  (Lowers  her 
voice.)  A  king's  mother— a  king's  mother,  iie  said.  And 
why  not?  Have  not  my  ancestors  before  me  ruled  like 
kings,  albeit  they  bore  no  such  title?  Has  not  my  son  as 
good  a  claim  as  the  other  to  the  rights  of  the  Stu'res?  In 
the  eyes  of  heaven  he  has— as  sure  as  there  is  any  justice 
in  heaven.  And  these  rights  I  have  signed  away  from 
him  in  a  moment  of  terror — surrendered  them  with  a 
spendthrift's  hand  as  ransom  for  his  freedom.  What  if  I 
couiu  stiii  win  Liieni  'uaek.-     \v  uuiu  it  otiend  heaven  if 
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I ?     Am  I  to  believe  that  it  would  call  down  new 

affliction  upon  me  if  1  were  to ?     Who  knows,  who 

knows!  It  may  be  safest  to  t:ive  up  the  idea.  {Takes  up 
Jicr  li^Jit  ai^aia.)  I  shall  f^et  back  my  child;  that  m  i-t 
suffice.  And  I  will  sleep  off  all  these  rash  thoughts.  (Goes 
In  the  back,  hut  slops  and  says  pensively  :)  A  kind's  mother ! 
{Goes  slo'vly  out  to  the  left,  in  the  backgrouud.  After  a  short 
pause,  Nils  Lykke  and  Eline  Gyldem.ove  come  in  by 
the  nearest  door  on  the  left.  Nils  Lykke  carries  a  small 
lamp  in  his  hand.) 

Nils  Lykke  {looks  carefully  around,  and  7ehispers  :)  .Ml 
is  quiet,  I  must  away. 

Eline.  Oh,  let  me  once  more  look  into  your  eyes,  before 
you  leave  me. 

:V//,v  Lykke  {embracing  her).  Eline  ! 

Lline  (after  a  short  pause).  Shall  you  never  come  back 
to  Ostraat? 

Nils  Lykke.  IIow  can  you  have  any  doubt?  Are  you 
not,  from  this  moment,  ly  betrothed? — But  will  you, 
on  your  part,  be  true  to  me,  Eline?  Will  you  not  have 
forgotten  me,  before  we  meet  again? 

Eline.  Shall  I  be  true  to  you,  you  ask?  Have  1  any 
longer  any  will  of  my  own?  Could  I  be  untrue  to  you, 
even  if  I  wished  ?  You  came  to  me  at  night ;  you  knocked 
at  my  door;  and  I  opened  it  to  you.  You  spoke  to  me. 
What  was  it  you  spoke  about?  You  gazed  into  my  eyes. 
What  mysterious  power  was  it  that  beguiled  me — charmed 
me — bewitched  me?  (Hurriedly  hides  her  face  on  his 
shoulder.)  Oh,  do  not  look  at  me,  Nils  Lykke !   You  must 

not  look  at  me,  after .    True  to  you,  you  say?    But  I 

am  yours — all  yours — and  must  be,  to  all  eternity. 

Nils  Lykke.  And,  by  my  knightly  oath,  before  the 
year  is  out  vou  shall  be  sittim:  as  my  wife  in  my  ancestral 
lialls ! 

Llline.  No  vows.  Nils  Lykke !   Swear  no  vows  to  me. 

Nils  Lykke.  What  is  aniiss?  Why  do  you  shake  your 
head  so  sadly? 

Eline.  Because  I  know  that  the  sweet  words  with  which 
you  beguiled  my  heart  have  been  whispered  by  you  to 
many  a  woman  before  me.  Xo,  no,  beloved — do  not  be 
angry  vvitii  mc;   i  am  not  rcp)roariiiug  y^ij;  >^*5  i  Gio  vvncn 
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I  did  not  know  you.  I  know  now  how  far  higlur  vour  ainis 
are  tlian  those  of  other  men.  How  can  love  he  an\  thing 
to  you  Init  un  idle  f^amc,  and  women  a  toy? 

iXils  Lykke.  Eline,  listen  to  me! 

Eline.  I  have  grown  up  tu  the  sound  of  vour  name.  I 
hated  it,  because  it  seemed  to  bring  to  mv  mind  a  tmin 
of  dishonoured  women  in  your  path.  And  yet — wonder 
»  f  wonders — when,  in  m\-  day-dreams  I  used  to  picture 
my  future  life,  you  were  always  my  hero,  although  I 
scarcely  knew  it  myself.  N'ow  I  undersUuid  everytiiing. 
What  was  it  that  I  used  to  feel,  if  not  an  unconscious, 
mysterious  longing  for  you — you  wonderful  man  I— for 
you.  who  should  come  one  dav  to  teach  m.  all  the  glorv 
of  lift-. 

yUs  [.ykke  (aside,  as  he  puts  dmcn  his  lamp  on  the  table). 
What  has  come  to  me?     Some  bewildering,  compelling 

power  is .    If  it  be  love,  then  1  ha\e  never  known  it 

befon-  this  hour.    Perhaps  it  is  now  time ?    Ah.  those 

horrible  thoughts  of  Lucia!  (Sinks  into  a  chair.) 

Eliui'.  What  is  it  ?    .So  deep  a  sigh ■ 

S'ils  Lykke.  Nothing,  nothing  I  Inline,  I  am  going  to 
confess  to  you  freely.  I  have  bcgoiiled  many  a  woman 
with  my  tongue  and  with  my  eyes,  and  have  said  to  many 
a  woman  what  I  iiave  whispered  to  you  to-night,  liut, 
be!ie\e  me 

Eli)ie.  Hush !  Speak  no  more  of  that.  My  love  is  not 
something  gi\en  in  exchange  for  what  you  give  me.  Xo, 
no!  I  love  vou  because  everv  glance  of  vour  e\es  is  a 
royal  command  which  compels  it.  (Sink<;  do:ci:  at  his  feet.) 
Let  me  once  more  impress  that  royal  comnic>nd  deep  on 
my  hccirt.  although  I  know  \\\]\  enough  that  it  is  already 
graven  there  for  all  eternity.  Dear  God.  how  blind  I  have 
been  to  my  own  self!  Only  to-night  I  said  to  inv  mother: 
'■  If  I  am  to  live,  I  must  keep  my  pride."  Wiiat  is  my 
pride  now?  Is  it  to  see  my  counlr}-  free,  or  ni\-  race 
lionoured  f;!r  and  wide?  Oh,  no!  My  love  is  my  pride.  A 
dog  is  proud,  if  it  rnay  lie  at  its  master's  feet  and  eat 
crusts  Irom  his  hand.  And  that  pride  is  mine — to  b>' 
allowed  to  sit  at  your  feet,  while  your  tongue  and  your 

-,■ *■ *-    ...^     .......    w.,. ..^    £ji-,4      il_ll*..i    ..lil'.*.,    ^.J    TTi^T     ^    -~*jr 

to  you,  as  I  said  but  a  little  while  ago  to  mv  mother:  "  If 
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-for  mv  love  is  mv 


I  am  to  live  I  must  keep  my  love 
pride,  now  and  always. 

Nils  Lykkc  (dra'd'ing  her  on  to  his  knee).  Xo,  no — not  at 
my  feet,  but  by  my  side,  is  your  place — however  high 
destiny  may  set  me.  Yes,  Eline— you  have  led  me  into  a 
better  way;  and  if  ever  it  is  granted  me  to  atone,  liy  some 
honourable  deed,  for  the  harm  my  wild  yc^uth  has  done, 
the  glory  shall  be  yours  and  mine  together. 

Eltne.  Ah,  you  speak  as  if  I  were  still  the  Eline  tliat 
threw  your  flowers  back  at  your  feet.  In  books  I  have 
read  of  the  gaily  coloured  life  of  far-off  lands.  To  the 
music  of  horns  the  knight  stands  forth  on  the  greensward 
with  a  falcon  on  liis  wrist.  So  do  you  stand  forth  in  your 
life — your  fame  precedes  you  wh('re\-er  vou  go.  All  that  / 
crave  of  your  love  is  to  be  with  \'ou  like  the  falcon  on 
your  wrist.  Like  the  falcon's,  my  eyes  were  shrouded 
from  light  and  life,  until  you  loosed  the  hood  from  mv 
eyes  and  set  me  free  to  soar  above  the  tree-tops.  J^ut, 
believe  me,  however  boldly  I  may  spread  my  wings,  I 
sliall  always  return  to  my  cage. 

Nils  Lykke  {rising).  Then  I  too  will  bid  defiance  to  mv 
past!  See— take  this  ring,  and  be  mine  before  God  and 
man — mine,  even  though  it  should  disturb  the  dead  with 
uneasy  dreams. 

Eline.  Your  words  trouble  me.    What  is  it  that ? 

Nils  Lykke.  It  is  nothing.  Come,  now:  let  me  put  the 
ring  upon  your  finger.  There !  Now  I  have  \-ou  fast  I 

Eline.  I  Nils  L)kke"s  bride!  All  that  has  happened 
to-night  seims  to  me  like  a  dream — and  what  a  beautiful 
dream  I  I  feel  so  light  at  heart — there  is  no  room  for 
bitterness  or  liate  in  my  mind  any  longer.  I  will  atone  for 
all  tlie  injustice  I  have  done.  I  have  been  harsh  to  my 
mother— I  will  go  to  her  in  the  morning,  and  ask  her 
pardon  for  my  lack  of  duty  to  her. 

Nils  Lykke.  And  she  must  look  f;ivourablv  on  the 
compact  between  us. 

Eline.  She  will,  I  am  ct  rtain  of  it.  She  is  good ;  every 
one  is  good !  I  can  no  longer  think  ill  oi  any  one — except 
one  man. 

Nils  Lykke.  I^xcept  one  man? 

ELne.  It  is  a  pitiful  sto.-y.    I  had  a  sister 
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Kils  Lykke.  Lucia  ? 

Eline.  Did  you  know  Lucia? 

Xtls  Lykke.  Xo,  no !  I  have  only  heard  her  name. 

Eline.  She  gave  lier  heart  to  a  noble  knight  too.  He 
betrayed  her — and  now  she  is  in  lieaven. 

Nils  Lykke.  And  you 

Eline.  I  hate  him. 

Nils  Lykke.  Do  not  hate  him.  If  there  is  any  com- 
passion in  your  heart,  forgive  him  his  sin.  Believe^me.  he 
carries  his  punishment  in  his  own  Ijreast. 

Eline.  I  shall  never  forgive  him!     I  cannot,  even  if  I 

would,  for  I  have  sworn  so  solemn  an  oath .    (Breaks 

off  and  listens.)   Hush!    Do  vou  hear ^ 

Nils  Lykke.  What?    Whe're? 

Eline.  Outside— some  way  ofit— a  troop  of  horsemen 
coming  along  the  road. 

Nils  Lykke.  Oh,  it  is 
They  are  coming  here, 
away ! 

Eline.  liut  whither? 
cealing  from  me  ? 

Nils  Lykke.  To-morrow,  Eline— for.  as  God  lives,  I 
will  come  back  then.  But  now— quickly— where  is  the 
secret  passage  you  spoke  of? 

Eline.  Through  the  vaults.    See,  here  is  the  trap-door. 

Nils  Lykke.  The  vaults!  {Aside.)  Xo  matter;  he  must 
be  saved! 

Eline  {at  the  windmv).  The  horsemen  are  at  tlie  gates, 
{Hands  him  the  lamp.) 

Nils  Lykke.  Well !    {Begins  to  climh  down.) 

Eline.  Go  straight  along  the  passage  till  vou  come  to 
a  coffm  with  a  death's  head  and  a  black  cross  on  it;  it  is 
Lucia's 

Nils  Lykke  {climbs  up  again  hurriedly  and  shuts  the  trap- 
door).  Lucia's!   Horror! 

Eline.  What  are  you  sa';,  ing  ? 

Nils  Lykke.  Xothing.  It  was  the  death-scent  that  made 
me  dizzy. 

Eline.  Listen ! — They  are  hammering  at  the  gate ! 

Nils  Lvkke  dettim'  the  lamt>  fcU\    It  ;-;   fr-.r-   l-jf-^^ : 

(BjORN  rushes  in  from  the  right,  with  a  torch  in  his  hatul.)  ' 


tliey!     And    I    was    forgetting! 
I  am  in  great  danger!     I  must 

Xils  Lvkke,  what  are  vou  con- 
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Eliur  (goin^  to  meet  him).  What  is  it,  I'jorn?  Wliat  is 
it?  ■ 

Bjdrii.  An  assault!    Count  Sturc 

Kli>!e.  Count  Sturc?  What  of  him  ?• 

.\ils  Lykkr.  Have  they  killed  him  ? 

Rjorn  (tn  Kline).  Where  is  your  mother? 

Tiro  Retainers  (rnsliin'^  in  from  the  rijiht).  Ladv  Inpcr! 
I^idy  In;,'er!  (Ladv  lNGER,7e/7A«  lighted  branch-candlestick 
tn  her  hand,  co?nes  in  from  the  left.) 

fMdy  In^er.  I  know  evcrythin^j;.  Down  to  tiic  court- 
yard !  Open  the  p;ates  to  our  friends,  hut  hold  them  closed 
a<;ainst  all  others.  (Sits  demm  by  the  table  on  the  left.  Bjorn 
and  the  Retainers  i^o  out  to  the  rtglit.  Ladv  Inoer  turns 
to  Xii.s  Lykke.)  So  that  was  the  trap,  ,ny  lord  ! 

Sib  Lykke.  L;idy  Inp:er.  believe  me 

Lady  In^er.  An  ambush  to  take  him  prisoner,  as  soon 
as  you  had  trained  that  written  promise  and  the  power  to 
ruin  me! 

Nils  Lykke  (taking  the  paper  from  his  pocket  and  tearing 
it  into  pieces).  There  is  your  promise.  I  will  keep  nothing 
that  can  be  evidence  a^^^ainst  you. 

Lady  Inger.  What  are  you  doing? 

Nils  Lykke.  From  this  moment  I  mean  to  put  vou  to 
shame.  If  I  have  sinned  against  you,  by  heaven  I  mean  to 
try  now  to  expiate  my  guilt.  ]?ut  I  must  get  awav  from 
here  now,  if  I  have  to  cut  my  way  through  the  gate. 
Rline — tell  vour  mother  cvervthins: !  And  vou.L;idv  Injier. 
let  us  forget  the  reckoning  between  us !  Be  generous — and 
be  silent!  Believe  me,  you  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  me   before   break  of  day.    (Goes  hurriedly  out  to  the 

'''^^''•) 

Lady  Inger  (looking  exultuiglv  after  him).    Quite  so!    I 

understand  liiin!    (Turns  to  Y.usy..)   Well?    What  of  Nils 

Lykke? 

Eline.  He  knocked  at  my  door — and  set  this  ring  upon 
my  finger. 

Lady  Inger.  And  loves  you? 

Kline.  He  said  so,  and  I  believe  him. 

Lady  Inger.  Cleverly  done.  Eline!  Ha,  ha,  my  lord, 
now  my  turn  is  coming! 

F.line.  Mother — you  seem  so  strange.    Though  I  know, 
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well  enough,  thai  it  is  my  unloving  bi.'haxiour  that  li.ia 
offended  you. 

Lady  Ifi^er.  N'o,  no,  my  dear  Kline !  Vou  are  an  obedient 
daughter.  Vou  have  opened  your  door  to  him;  vou  have 
listened  to  his  fair  words.  I  understand  fullv  what  it  has 
cost  you,  for  I  know  the  hate  vou  bear — ~ 

Eline.  But,  mothei 

Lady  hi^er.  Hush!  We  have  worked  together  for  mv 
plan,  flow  did  you  contrive  it.  you  clever  child?  I  .saw 
the  light  of  love  in  his  eyes.  Hold  him  fast  now  !  Entangle 

him  tighter  and  tighter  in  the  net;   and  then .     Ah, 

Eline,  if  we  could  only  tear  his  perjured  heart  in  sunder! 

Eline.  Alas — what  are  vou  saving? 

Lady  Inger.  Do  not  lei  your  courage  desert  \ou.  Listen 
to  me.     I  know  vhat  to  say  to  you  to  strengthen  vou. 

Nils  Lykke .  (Breaks  ojj  (nid  lislfus.)  'rhe\- are  fighting 

outside  the  gate.  I  must  be  calm :  the  moment  approaches. 
(Turns  to  Emne.)  Nils  Lykke  is  the  man  who  brought 
your  sister  to  the  grave. 

Lline  (wil/i  a  shriek).  Lucia  I 

Ladv  higer.  It  was  he,  as  sure  a^  there  is  an  a\-enging 
God !  ' 

Lline.  Then  heaven  help  me ! 

Lady  Inger  (alarmed).  Eline — — ! 

Eline.  I  am  his  betrothed  before  God. 

Lady  Inger.  Unhappy  child — what  have  you  done? 

Eline  (in  a  dulL  d  voice).  Lost  mv  heart's  peace  for  ever  I 
Good-night,  my  mother.   (Goes  out  to  the  left.) 

Lady  Inger.  Ha,  ha,  ha !   That  is  ihe  end  of  Inger 

Gyldenl6\'e*s  race.  The  last  of  my  daughters  1  Why  could 
I  not  have  kept  silence?  If  she  had  not  known,  she  might 
perhaps  have  been  happy — after  a  fashion.  But  it  was 
fated  to  be  so.  Fate's  decree  is  written,  up  in  the  stars, 
that  I  must  break  off  one  branch  after  anotiier,  until  the 
tree-trunk  stands  bare.  Well,  so  be  it — so  be  it !  I  shall 
get  my  son  back  again  now — I  will  think  no  more  of  the 
others — no  more  of  my  daughters.  And  the  reckoning;" 
That  will  not  come  till  the  Last  Day — and  that  is  a  loni; 
way  off  I 

Nils  Stensson  (shouting  outside,  on  the  right),  ^5lmt  tlie 
gate !    Shut  the  gate  I 
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Jjidy  hti^rr.  ((tunl  Sture's  voice!  (N'li.s  Stensson 
rushes  in,  'weaponless  mid  with  his  clothes  in  tatters,  attd 
sh(>:its  In  Lady  Lnger  with  a  despairin^^  laut^h.) 

Alls  Stensson.  W\\\  mot  a^'ain,  Inj^'cr  (ivhicnluve  ! 

Ludy  luger.   How  murh  tiavi-  vou  lost? 

.V//.S"  Stensson.  My  kinj,'(i()m  and  my  life! 

I.ady  In^er.  And  the  men ?^my  men?    What  of  tliem? 

Nils  Stensson.  You  \\iil  find  tlieir  carcasses  aloni:  the 
road.    What  lias  become  of  the  others.  I  cannot  tell  vou. 

(HaJ Skavtavl  (jvithout,  on  the  riii^hl).  Count  Sture,  where 
are  you? 

;{^^Nils  Stensson.  Here!   Here!  {Olaf  Skwtavl  eonies  in, 
with  a  strip  of  linen  bound  round  his  rii^ht  hand.) 

Lady  In^er.  Ah.  Olaf  .Skavtavl,  you  too ! 

Ola/  Skavtavl.  It  was  impossible  to  slip  tiirouuh  them. 

Lady  lnger.  You  arc  wounded,  I  see. 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  Oh,  a  finger  the  less;  tii;it  is  all. 

Nils  Stensson.  Where  are  the  Swedes? 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  At  our  heels.  They  are  breaking  open 
tile  gate. 

Nils  Stensson.  Oh, God !  \o,  no !— I  cannot,  I  will  not, die ! 

01  aj  Skavtavl.  A  hiding-place,  Lady  Ingcr!  Is  there  no 
corner  here  where  we  can  hide  him  ? 

Lady  lnger.  But  if  they  search  the  Castle r" 

Nils  Stensson.  Yes,  yes — then  they  will  find  me!  I 
shall  be  made  a  prisoner,  or  hanged !  No,  no,  Liidy  lnger, 
surely  you  will  never  allow  that ! 

Olaf  Skavtavl  {listening).  Now  t'>ey  have  burst  open  the 
lock. 

Lady  lnger  (at  the  window).  Crowds  of  men  are  surging 
into  the  courtyard. 

Nils  Stensson.  To  die  no7c.' — now,  when  my  first  good 
fortune  seemed  to  lie  before  me — now,  when  I  have  so 
newly  learnt  that  I  have  something  to  live  for!  No,  no, 
no!  Do  not  think  me  a  coward,  lnger  Gyldenlove!  If 
only  I  may  be  granted  a  long  enough  span  of  life  to 

Lady  lnger.  I  hear  them  below,  in  the  common  hall. 
{Decisively,  to  Olaf  Skavtavl.)  He  must  be  saved, 
whatever  it  may  cost. 

^'t'liS  OlCTloSOt^  {^^TuSpltl^  iiCT  iluihij.    aVm,   x   KiicW  it;      VuLi 

good,  noble  woman. 
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Olaf  Skavtavl.  IJut  how  is  lie  U)  be  s;ivt(J?  If  wc  cannot 
hidi.'  iiim 

MlsStensson.  All,  1  liavc  ii!  I  have  it!  Tlie  secret 1 

I.culy  bigcr.  The  secret? 

.\ils  Sletisson.  01  course,  vuurs  and  mine! 

Lady  Inger.  Merciful  God— do  you  know  it? 

.V/7.S-  Stenssflit.  Perfectly  And  now,  when  life  itself  is 
at  stake .    Where  is  Nils  I.ykke? 

Lady  Iii'^rr.  VUd. 

.Xils  Steiisson.  Fled?  Then,  God  help  me;  for  only  that 
knigiit  can  unlock  my  ton;,'ue.  Uiit  life  is  of  more  value 
than  a  sworn  oath!  Wiien  the  Swedi-.li  commander 
comes 

Lady  In^er.  Well?    What  will  you  do;> 

Nib  Stensson.  Buy  my  life  and  freedom — disclose 
everything;  to  him. 

Lady  Inger.  Oh,  no,  no!    ILive  mercy! 

.\tls  Stensson.  There  is  no  other  way  to  sa\e  myself. 
When  I  have  told  him  what  I  know '- 

Lady  Inger  (looking  at  him  :cith  repressed  emotion).  You 
will  be  saved? 

Nils  Stensson.  Yes,  yes!  Nils  Lykke  will  plead  my 
aiuse.    You  see,  it  is  my  last  chance.' 

Lady  Inger  {calmly  and  meaningly).  Your  last  chance? 
You  are  right.  It  is  a  man's  duty  to  try  his  last  chance. 
{Points  to  the  left.)  See,  you  can  hide' in  there  for  the 
present. 

Nils  Stensson  {in  a  low  voice).  Believe  me,  you  shall 
never  have  reason  to  repent  what  you  are  doing.' 

Lady  Inger  {half  to  herself).  God  grant  you  may  be 
speaking  the  truth!  (Nils  Stensson  goes  quickly  out 
through  door  Lady  Inger  has  pointed  at.  Olaf  Skavtavl 
IS  going  to  follow  him,  but  Ladv  Inger  holds  him  back  and 
addresses  him.)    Did  you  understand  what  lie  meant? 

Olaf  Skavlad.  The  villain.  He  means  to  betray  your 
secret — and  to  sacrifice  your  son  to  save  himself.  ' 

Lady  Inger.  When  a  life  is  at  stake,  one  ought  to  take 
the  last  chance,  he  said.  Very  well,  Olaf  Skavtavl— let  it 
be  as  he  said. 

OlaJ  Skavtavl.  What  do  you  mean? 

Lady  Inger.  A  life  for  a  life.   One  of  them  must  pcris!i. 
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Olaf  Skavtavl.  Ah!  -you  mean ? 

Lady  hii^rr.  If  that  youth  is  not  tnadc  (iuinl)  hcforc  the 
Swcfh'sh  coniniandiT  cornt's,  tlicii  niv  son  will  \n-  lost  to 
nu".  (Jn  ''c  otliiT  hand,  if  he  is  put  out  of  the  wav,  I  ^hall 
in  time  lay  claim  to  all  his  rij^'hts  for  the  h.iicfit  of  mv 
own  child.  Then  you  shall  see  that  there  is  still  sonic  stutT 
in  InLier  (jyldenlove.  Vou  may  rely  on  it  that  y(ju  shall 
not  then  have  lonj;  to  wait  for  the  revenue  that  you  have 
thirsted  after  lor  twenty  \ears.  Do  vou  hear?  There  thev 
come,  u[)  the  stairs!  C)iaf  Skavta\l,  it  depends  on  you 
whether  to-morrow  I  sh;dl  he  a  childlrss  woman  or 

Oliif  Skdvtdv!.  It  stiall  be  done!  I  liave  still  one  sound 
hand  left.  {Holds  out  his  hand  to  her.)  Inj^er  (ivldenlijve — 
if  I  can  help  it,  your  name  sh.ill  not  perisli.  (Follows  zvhtre 
Nii.s  Stensson  had  i^onf.) 

Lady  hi'^cr  (pair  and  trcm/ilint^).  Have  I   the  riuht   to 

dare ?  (./  )toise  isheard  in  the  room  ichcre  the  t^vo  men  are. 

She  rus/ies :.////  a  scream  to  the  door.)  No,  no !  It  must  not  be  ! 
(A  heavy  fall  is  heard  icithin  ;  she  holds  her  hands  over  her 
ears  and  eomes  back  icith  a  distraught  expression  on  her 
face.  After  a  pause  she  takes  her  hands  f^radiially  away, 
hstetis  attain,  and  says  in  a  low  -"oice  :)  It  is  over  now. 
Ever}  tlung  is  quiet  in  tliere.  God,  Thou  sawest  it — Thou 
sawest  that  I  hesitated ! — but  Olaf  Skavtavl  was  to(j 
quick  with  his  hand.  (Oi.af  Skavtavl  comes  hack,  in 
silence.  After  a  pause  Ladv  Ingek  speaks  without  looking 
at  him.)    Is  it  done? 

Olaf  .Skavtaril.  Vou  may  make  \'our  mind  easy  about 
him;    he  will  betray  no  one. 

Lady  I)iger  {as  before).  Tlien  he  is  silenced  ? 

Olaf  Skavtavl.  Six  inches  of  steel  in  his  heart.  I  slew 
him  with  m\'  Uft  hand. 

Lady  Ingcr.  Ves,  yes — the  right  was  too  i^ood  for  such 
a  task. 

Olaf  Skartavl.  That  is  your  affair.  It  was  your  idea. 
And  now,  1  am  of?  to  Sweden!  Peace  be  with  you  till  I 
come  apiin  I  When  next  we  meet  at  Ostraat,  I  shall  not 
come  alone.    {Goes  out  to  the  right.) 

Lady  Inger.  Blood  on  mv  hands !  So  it  had  to  come  to 
that!  My  son  will  be  dearly  bought.  (Bjorn  comes  tn, 
icith  some  SwedisJi  Warriors, from  the  right.) 
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(hie  nf  the  Warriors.  Pardon  me,  hut  if  you  arc  the  lady 
o[  tlic  house 

f.ndv  hi^er.   Is  it  Count  Stun-  vou  arc  seeking? 

The  U'arrttir.   It  is. 

I.affy  Itt^er.  In  tliat  cp.sc,  you  are  on  the  ri^ht  scent. 
1  he  Count  h  IS  souu'l.t  refu;:e  in  -nv  Ikmisc. 

The  Warrior.  R'fui^e/  I'ardon  nu  .  iichle  ladv  lint  it 
is  not  in  your  power  to  irrant  hitn  that,  heeause— — 

/.iiih'  I>jf;er.  The  Count  himsell  has  understood  the 
truth  of  what  you  say;  and,  for  that  reason  lie  h.'.s — vou 
sh;Il  see  it  for  yourself     tak(>n  his  own  life. 

T/ie  Warrior.  Taken  his  own  life? 

/.atiy  Inper.  Vou  shall  see  for  vourself,  as  I  said.  Vou 
will  tinfl  his  dead  hody  in  there.  ;\nd,  as  he  is  already 
st.'.ndint;  before  anotlier  (ud^'e.  I  he  that  his  hmlv  i..ay 
Ik  conveyed  from  here  with  all  the  honour  due  to  his  noble 
birth,  lijom,  you  know  that  in  my  private  chamber  mv 
own  cofiln  has  stood  prepared  these  many  years.  (To  the 
Warriors.)  I  hcj,  that  you  will  convey  Count  Sture's 
bofly  to  Sweden  in  it. 

The  Warrior.  It  shall  be  as  you  direct.  (To  one  of  his 
men.)  Run  with  this  message  tu  Jens  Bjelk.'.  lie  is 
stationed  with  the  other  horsemen  on  the  road.    The  rest 

of  u->  w  ill  go  in  here  and .  (One  of  the  men  (;oes  out  to  the 

right ;  the  rest  go  with  Bjorn  into  the  room  on  the  left. 
Lady  Inger  ivalks  up  and  down,  silent  and  uneasy,  for  a 
7i'hile.) 

Lady  Inger.  Even  if  Count  Sture  had  not  bid  farewell  to 
the  world  in  such  a  hurr^-,  within  a  months  time  he  would 
h;ive  been  strung  up  on  the  gallows  or  immured  in  a 
dungeon  for  life.  Would  he  have  been  any  l)etter  off  with 
such  a  lot?  Or  perhaps  he  might  have  bought  his  freedom, 
so  as  to  deliver  my  child  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies. 
And,  even  if  I  have  slain  him — will  not  even  a  wolf  defend 
its  young?  Then  vvho  dare  pronounce  judgment  on  me 
for  having  struck  my  claws  into  one  who  would  have  reft 
mc  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ?  It  had  to  be.  Any  mother 
would  have  acted  as  I  did.  But  this  is  no  time  for  idle 
speculations.  I  must  act.  (Sits  down  at  the  table  on  thr 
iiji.)     i  Si'iaii   nvTilc   lvO  ail  my   iueudh  in   Liie  cuuulrvside. 

Every  one  of  them  must  rise  now  in  support  of  our  great 
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cause.   A  new  king— jjovemor  of  the  country  at  first,  and 

then  kinc: •    {She  begins  to  -write  ;  then  pauses  though t- 

fiilly  and  says  :)  Whom  will  they  elect  in  the  dead  mnn's 
place?  The  king's  mother— lovely  name!  There  is  but 
one  flaw  in  it— the  hateful  likeness  to  another  word. 
King's  mother — and  king's  murderer.^  King's  murderer 
is  'me  that  takes  a  king's  life;  king's  mother  is  the  one 
thar  gives  a  king  his  life.  (Rises.)  Well— I  will  make 
restitution  for  what  I  have  done.  My  son  shall  be  king! 
{Sits  doivn  again  and  begins  to  7vrite.  hut  soon  lays  her 
writing  aside  and  leans  hack  in  her  rhair.)  Tb.cre  is  ahva\'S 
a  sense  of  uneasiness  as  long  -^.s  a  corpse  lies  in  a  house. 
That  is  why  I  feel  so  strangely.  {Turns  her  head  quickly, 
as  if  she  -cere  speakinq  to  some  one.)  That  is  so.  isn't  it? 
What  other  reason  can  there  be?  (Po)uiers.)  Is  there  so 
great  a  difference  between  slaying  an  enemy  and  killing 
some  one?  Knut  Alison  had  deft  manv  a  forehead  with 
his  sword ;  and  yet  his  own  wa..  c^s  placid  as  a  child's.  Why 
do  I  always  see  before  my  eyes — (makes  u  gesture  as  of 
some  one  stabbing  another  icith  a  swotd) — the  stroke  through 
his  heart,  and  the  red  blr  od  ">hing  out?  (Rings  a  hell, 
and  continues  arranging  her  pa,crs.)  After  this  I  mean  to 
have  no  more  of  suoli  horrible  visions.  I  will  plunge 
myself  into  work,  day  and  night.  And  in  a  month— in\ 
nionth  my  son  will  come  to  me (Bjorn  oiters.) 

Bjorn.  Was  it  you  th;;t  rang,  my  lady? 

Lady  Inger  (still  :criting).  Fetch  more  light.  In  future 
let  this  room  always  be  brightly  lighted.  (HjoRX  qoes  out 
again,  to  the  left.  After  a  moment.  Lady  Inger  rises 
suddenly.)    No,  no— 1  cmnot  control  my  pen  to-night! 

My  head  burns — my  mind  is  in  i  whirl -'.    (Gives  a  start, 

and  listens.)  What  is  that  !*  .Mv-they  are  screwing  down 
the  lid  of  the  coffm  in  there.  When  I  w'a.s  a  child,  they  used 
to  tell  me  the  story  of  the  knight  Aage,  whose  ghost  used 
to  walk,  carrying  its  coffn  on  its  back.  What  if  he  in  there 
should  be  impeli(  d  to  visit  me,  with  his  coffm  on  his  hack, 
to  thank  me  for  the  loan  of  it?  (Laughs  quietly.)  Well, 
once  we  have  grown  up  we  should  forget  all  those  childish 


'  It  is  iiiiridssiblo  in  translatiiiii  tn  i  < 
the  nrif^iiial.  The  N'Mr\ve:;ian  tor  "  kin 
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superstitions.  {Vehemently.'"  Stories  like  that  tlo  great 
harm.  They  breed  unquit  t  drcims.  W'iien  my  son  is  king 
they  shall  he  forbidden.  {Walks  ,"/)  and  dozen  once  or  Crice  ; 
then  opens  the  K'indo'iC.)  IIow  Icp.^;  is  it  iisiiallv  before  a 
corpse  begins  to  be  rurriipt?>  All  our  windows  must  be 
opened;  if  that  be  not  done,  it  is  unhealthy  to  live  here. 
(She  resumes  her  zvritin^.  Bjorn  comes  in.  carrying,  two 
lighted  branch-candlesticks,  which  he  places  on  the  table.) 
That  is  right.  Do  not  forget  wh  a  I  liave  s,ud.  Let  the 
room  be  always  brightly  lit.  Wliat  arc  they  doing  in  there 
now  ? 

Bjorn.  They  are  screwing  down  th.e  coffin  lid. 

Lady  Inger  {irriting).  Are  the;.-  fastening  it  very 
securely? 

Bjorn.  As  securely  as  is  necessary. 

Lady  Inger.  Yes,  yes— but  you  cannot  tell  how  securely 
may  be  necessary.  See  to  it  that  it  is  done  with  the 
greatest  care.  {Takes  her  papers  in  her  hands,  goes  up  to 
him  and  says  mysteriously :)  JJjorn.  you  are  an  old  man, 
but  let  me  impress  o)ie  thing  u[)on  \nu.  Be  on  vour  guard 
against  all  men— both  those  that  are  dead  and  those  that 
have  yet  to  die.  Go  in  now — go  in  and  see  that  they  fasten 
the  coffin  lid  very  securely. 

Bjorn  {to  himself,  shaking  his  head).  I  e.mnnt  make 
her  out.  {Goes  back  into  the  room  on  the  le/t.  Lady  Inger 
begins  to  seal  a  letter,  bict  throivs  it  awiyjrom  lu  r  halj  scaled. 
walks  up  and  do7vn  and  says  veJienuiitlv :) 

Lady  Inger.  If  I  had  been  a  cow  wd.  i  should  mver  have 
done  it!  If  I  h;id  itei'n  a  coward,  i  should  have  eried  out 
to  my  own  soul:  '•  Hold  b.ick,  whil,'  you  still  have  some 
hope  of  salvation !  "  {Her  eyes  Jail  on  Sten  Sture's  portrait; 
she  turns  her  eyes  away.)  lie  looks  ;is  if  he  were  alive  and 
vere  mocking  me!  Oii!  {Turns  the  face  of  the  picture  to 
the  wall,  without  looking  at  it.)  Whv  do  vou  mock  me.'' 
Is  it  because  I  have  done  your  soii  tuis  wrong?  But  what 
of  the  other? — is  he  not  your  son  too?  And  he  is  mine  as 
well — remember  that !  '{Looks  furtively  at  the  other  pic- 
tures.) I  have  never  seen  them  look  so  menacing  as  they 
look  lo-night.  Wherever  I  go,  they  ^eem  to  have  their  eyes 
fixed  on  me.  {Stamps  her  foot.)  But  I  will  pay  no  heed  to 
them!    I  will  have  peace  in  my  liouse!    {Begins  to  turn 
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them  all  face  to  the  'uall.)   Yes,  even  it  it  were  a  picture  of 

the  \'ir<:in  Mary  hcrsi H .    Do  you  suppose  this  is  the 

time ?    Why  did  you  never  hear  my  prayers  when  I 

prayed  so  feverishly  to  get  my  sf)n  back?  Why?  Because 
tlie  Wiltenheru  monk  is  right — "■  Tliere  is  no  intermediary 
Ixtween  (lod  and  man,"  he  sa\s.  {Sv^hs  heavily  and,  as 
she  C(iiit!)i!ies.  ul>7<iously  grcr.vs  tnore  and  fnore  distraw^ht.) 
It  is  a  very  good  tiling  that  I  have  my  wits  about  me. 
No  one  saw  what  li.ippened  in  there.  No  one  can  luar 
witness  ai.  linst  me.  {Stretehes  out  her  arms  and  'ichispers  :) 
My  son  !  My  darlin'r  child  !  Come  to  me!  1  am  here  I — 
Hush,  let  me  tell  \-ou  something.  They  hate  me  up  there 
—  .iway  up  beyond  tlie  stars — because  I  brought  you  into 
the  world.  I  was  meant  to  be  God"s  standard-bearer 
through  my  country.  I^ut  I  went  my  own  way.  That  is 
wiiy  1  have  had  to  suffer  so  long  and  so  much.  (Bjorn 
comes  from  the  room  on  the  left.) 

Bjorn.  My  lady,  they  have — — .  God  have  mercy  on  us, 
what  does  this  mean? 

Lady  Inger  (ivho  has  seated  herself  on  the  throne  that 
stands  hy  the  wall  on  the  rii^ht).  Peace,  peace !  I  am  the 
king's  mother.  They  have  chosen  my  son  for  kin^;.  The 
honour  was  hard  to  come  by,  for  it  was  with  the  Almighty 
Himself  th.it  I  had  to  contend.  (Nils  Lvkkk  comes  in 
hiim  the  ri<;ht.  breathless.) 

Xils  I.ykke.  He  is  sa\ed!  1  have  Jens  Bjelke"s  promise. 
Lady  Inge  r,  1 

I.ady  Inger.  Peace.  I  say!  See  how  the  people  swarm. 
{A  funeral  chant  is  heard  from  within  the  other  room.) 

Xils  I.ykke.  (Jood  God — what  has  ha]")]»ened? 

Lady  Inger.  My  daughters— my  fair  daui,liters  !  T  liave 
no  more.  I  had  one.  but  I  lost  her  just  as  she  should  have 
gone  to  her  bridal  bed.  (Whispering.)  Lucia  lay  in  it,  a 
corpse.   There  was  not  room  for  two. 

.V/7.S-  Lykke.  Has  it  come  to  this!  llea\en's  \engeance 
has  stricken  me. 

Lady  higer.  Can  you  see  him?  See,  see!  That  is  tlie 
king!  That  is  inger  Gyldenlove's  son!  I  know  h.im  by  the 
crown,  and  by  Sten  Sture's  ring  which  he  wears  round  his 

neck'.      llark    tinw   Tuc-riK-  th(^    ticlls   nrp   rir"  '"n.    '      !    ^!- ill 
.        .  -       "■  '-- -  o"'Lj *** 

soon  have  him  m  mv  ,irm<5.    Hn.  bT ! — v•^o  h  the  Victor, 
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(lod  or  I?  (The  Warriors  come  in  hiiii  the  eojfin.  Lady 
Inger  puts  her  hands  to  her  Jiead  atid  cries  out  :)  Tlic  bodv ! 
{Whispers :)  Fie!  It  is  an  ui:Iy  (iriani!  {Sinks  dnicn  into 
the  throne.  Jens  Bjei.ke  comes  in  from  the  ri<^ht.  stops,  and 
dies  out  in  astonishment.) 

Jens  Bjelke.  De.id!   So  tlicn 

A  Warrior.  By  his  own  \\a\v\  ! 

Jens  Bjelke  (with  a  glance  at  Nils  Lvkke).  I5v  his  own 
hand.^ 

.V;7.s-  Lykke.   UumiI 

Lady  Inger  {in  a  'weak  voice,  but  controlling  herself).  Yes, 
vc'S — now  it  all  comes  bark  to  me. 


Set    down    the    hod  v. 
nit  tliis  rin'_r.  which 


Jens   Bjelke    {to   the    Warriors 
That  is  not  Count  Sture. 

A  Warrior.  Your  pardon,  my  lord 
h'.'  was  weiirinir  round  his  neck 

Xils  Lykke  {grasping  his  arm).   IIusli,  hush! 

Lady  Inger  (rising  suddenly).  The  rinjz?  Tlie  ring! 
(Rushes  across  and  snatches  it.)  Sten  Sture's  ring !  (Shrieks.) 
Oh,  merciful  God — my  son!  {Thro:rs  herself  upon  the 
coffm . ) 

The  Warriors.  Her  son^ 

Jens  Bjelke.  Inger  Gylden!o\e"s  son? 

Nils  Lykke.  It  is  so. 

Jens  Bjelke.  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me ? 

Bjorn  (trying  to  raise  Lady  Inger).  Help,  help!  My 
lady — what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Lady  Inger  {in  a  weak  voice,  half  raising  herself).  What 
can  you  do  for  me?    Get  me  a  coffin  too— a  grave  beside 

m\-  son .    {She  sinks  poirerless  upon  the  coffin.    Nils 

Lykke  goes  hurriedly  out.    General  commotion  among  the 
others.) 


LOVE'S   COMEDY 

A  COMEDY  IX  THREE  ACTS 


DRAMATIS    I'ERSON.^i 


Mi^.  Halm,  wi'bAv  of  a  puMif  niiii-ia! 

Svanhilil  )  .        ,        ,  . 

{  hi  r  ilaiii^hti,  IS. 
Anna         ' 

I'alk,  a  young  author 


1 


rs  ill  Ml-,  ll.iiiu's  house 


l.iuil,  a  theological  6tU'!'-nt  ) 

(iulJstail,  a  luerchant. 

Styver,  a  <  lirk. 

Mi:5S  SkaTc,  his  tiaii'  ec 

Straaiuaml,  a  couutry  clri'.'vniai.. 

Mrs.  Slraaniauil.  his  wiic 

Thf  MraauiamU'  Lir;lit  litth   .;nlM. 

StuJ'juts,  Guests,  1^  iur  Aunts,  Snvar.ts,  c-tc. 

{i'ii   lii/.'-'u  UkiS  /i/aft'  in  the  '^arJi'n  </  Mr  .   i'ad 
!)iir:.»>cnsii  i  iit  (  iir-.^lianiu.) 


vilLi  on  ilii 


I    ■ 


J.O\-E\^   C()M1".DY 

A(  r  I 

(ScF.vE. — .-}  prrtty  f^ardr>;  irrr^nltirly  hut  iastrfiillv  laid 
I'-it ;  at  the  hack  a  :'ii:r  of  tlir  fjord  ar.d  the  jsland.<.  On 
ti:c  left,  (''art  of  the  house  is  visildc.  :nth  a  ',rrnudiih  : 
chore  the  verandaJi  a  dormer  :riiido:i\  :rhieh  is  open. 
On  the  ri'^ht,  in  the  fore'^ronnd.  an  open  stimmir-ltouse 
liith  talile  and  chairs.  The  (garden  is  J'oodcd  rriili  late 
reenin^  sunshine.  It  is  early  summer .  and  the  fruit-trees 
are  in  blossom.  Mrs.  Hai.m.  Anna  and  Miss  Ska'.rt. 
are  seated  on  the  7<erandah  :  the  first  t:co  are  sncinc;. 
Miss  Sk  r.RK  has  a  hook.  Fai.k,  I.ind.  (iriJ>srAD  and 
Stvver  are  sittiiic;  m  tlie  summer-house.  Bottles  and 
(glasses  are  on  the  table.  Svaniuld  is  sittin::;  alone  m 
the  baek<:^roiind.  lonkiu!^  out  at  the  fjord.) 

l-'alk  {i^ets  up,  raises  his  i^lass,  and  siii^^s): 

Sunlit  days  in  sliady  ^Mrdcns 
Xau,L,dit  but  happines'^  should  brine; 
Waste  no  thought  on  Autumn's  keeping 
Of  the  promise  of  the  Spring ! 
What  if  blossoms  soon  be  scattered 
By  tlie  storm-wind's  cruel  blast. 
White  and  fair  they  now  hang  o'er  you. 
Sip  their  sweetness  while  they  List. 


Let  the  blossom-laden  branches 
Lull  you  to  forgetfulncss, 
Put  away  all  sighs  and  sorrow 
Wrung  from  you  by  toil  and  stress. 
Why  set  up  an  ugly  scarecrow 
With  its  clatter  and  its  jar? 
Surelv>  brothers  mine,  the  \oices 
Of  the  birds  are  sweeter  far? 
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If  you  chase  the  hun^ay  songsters 
p'roni  vour  orchards,  you  are  wron^'; 
Rather  perish  all  \(ai  hoped  for, 
'riian  that  vou  should  lose  their  suny. 
Trust  me,  you  will  hi  the  ^Miner, 
Sonus  ;ire  worth  far  more  than  truit; 
Ila])piness,  liia'  time,  i^  tleetinu'. 
And  the  l)ird>  will  soon  he  mute. 

Let  us  live  and  siiiL;  for  Ldadne-s 
Till  the  hlossoms  all  are  dead. 
Then,  without  a  pant:  of  sorrow. 
Sweep  them  to  the  rubhis'.i-shed. 
Open  ^^ates!   Let  sheep  and  ea.ttle 
Browse  and  trample  far  and  wide! 
I  have  sipped  the  blossom's  sweetness. 
What  care  I  for  au^ht  beside ! 

(Refrani,  in  7vhtch  the  others  join  :) 

I  have  sipped  the  blossom's  sweetness, 
What  care  I  for  aught  beside ! 

Folk  {to  the  ladies).  There!  that  was  the  -ong  you 
asked  for.  Don't  be  too  hard  on  it;  my  ideas  seem  to 
ha\e  run  dry. 

Ciildstad.  Ideas  don't  matter,  so  long  as  the  rhymes 
are  all  right. 

Miss  Skcrre  (lookinf^  about  her).  But  where  is  Svanh'ld, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  hear  it?  As  soon  as  you  began  she 
mo\ed  away,  and  now  she  is  gone. 

Anna  (pointing  to  the  hackiiround).  Xo,  there  she  is. 

Mrs.  Halm  {uith  a  sif^h).  Oh,  that  child !  How  shall  I 
ever  make  iinything  of  her! 

Miss  Share.  But,  you  know,  Mr.  Falk.  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  last  part  of  your  song  was  a  little  lacking  in 
the — what  sha.ll  I  call  it?^the  poetical  quality  that 
distinguished  the  reot  of  it. 

Styver.  I  agree  with  you;  but  of  course  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  add  a  poetic  touch  to  the  last  part  too. 

Falk  (raisin'^  his  glass  to  Styver's).  Yes;  fill  up  the 
gaps,  just  as  you  slop  up  a  cracked  board  wiih  puilv ,  and 
make  it  all  nice  and  sleek  and  smooth  and  pretty. 
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Styver  (imperturhahly).  Vcs,  it's  quite  easy.  1  know 
that  from  personal  experiein c. 

Guldstad.  What,  have  you  wooed  the  Muse  too? 

Miss  Skcpre.  Why,  of  course  he  has ! 

Styver.  Oh,  only  to  a  trifling  degree. 

Miss  SkcBre  (to  the  ladies).  He  really  has  a  most  romantic 
soul. 

Mrs.  Halm.  Of  course,  we  know  that ! 

Styuer.  Not  nowadays.    I  was  speaking  of  long  ago. 

Falk.  Varnish  ana  romance  both  wear  oil  in  time. 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  long  ago  ? 

Styver.  Well,  it  was  when  I  fell  in  love. 

Falk.  Is  that  all  over,  then?  I  didn't  think  you  had 
woke  up  yet  from  love's  young  dream  ! 

Styver.  Well,  now  I  am  formally  engaged.  \ou  see.  Of 
course  that  is  a  far  more  beautiful  thing  than  merely  being 
in  love,  I  know. 

Falk.  Quite  so,  old  chap!  I  agree  with  \ou.  \'ou  have 
advanced;  you  have  sailed  into  port.  You  have  been 
promoted  from  lover  to  fiance. 

Styver  (with  a  gratified  smile  of  reminiscence).  Still,  it  is 
very  singular — I  certainly  should  not  be  so  sure  of  my 
poetic  powers  now !  [Turns  to  ¥aik.)  Seven  years  ago — 
would  you  believe  it? — I  used  to  write  verses  on  the  sly 
at  the  office. 

Falk.   You  wrote  \erses?    Instead  of  working? 

Styver.  Xo,  during  meal  times. 

Guldstad  (standing  up).  Silence,  please,  for  Mr.  Styver's 
reminiscences ! 

Styver.  It  was  especially  in  the  evening,  when  I  had 
more  time  to  myself,  that  inspiration  came  to  me,  and 
I  used  to  throw  off  pages  of  poetr\'.  Oh,  I  could  do  it 
then ! 

Falk.  You  just  gave  Pegasus  a  jog,  and  off  he  trotted. 

Styver.  Yes — plain  paper,  or  office  paper,  it  was  all  the 
same  to  me. 

Falk.  Poetry  simply  welled  out  of  you?  But,  tell  me, 
how  did  you  gain  an  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Muses  ? 

Styver.  By  the  help  of  the  crowbar  of  love,  my  friend! 
In  other  words,  it  was  Miss  Skitre — my  fiancee,  as  she 
afterwards  became,  for  at  that  time  she  was  only 
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Falk.  Unlv  the  wcmuin  you  wire  in  l<nc  with — nothing 
more. 

Styver  (cuntinuin^).  It  was  a  strange  lime;  I  for^'ot  all 
about  niv  Liiw .  and  never  even  sto])ped  to  mend  my  pen; 
indeed,  the  sound  oi  its  seratcliin;,'  (jver  tlie  otlice  paper 
sant,'  in  my  ears  like  a  inehjdy  accctnipanyini;  my  verse. 
At  last  1  sent  a  letter  to  the  one-  the  one  uh(< 

I'dtk.  —  whose  lianee  you  liecanie. 

Stvvcr.  just  think  of  it  I  had  her  answer  the  very 
.vime  dav!  My  petition  \va.>  granted,  ;ind  my  way  lay 
clear  before  me  I 

Falk.  And  vou  felt  yourself  swelling  with  importance 
ai  vour  desk,  because  your  love  was  returned. 

Styvtr.  Of  course  I  did. 

Falk.  And  never  wrote  poetry  any  more  ? 

St\Ter.  No,  I  have  never  felt  tlu  impulse  au'ain  since 
then.  All  at  once  my  vein  of  poetr\'  seemed  to  dry  up; 
and  now  if  I  even  try  as  much  as  to  put  to^ather  a  few 
complimentary  verses  for  a  New  Vear"s  card,  neither 
rhyme  nor  rhythm  will  ^'o  rii^ht;  and — thouuh  I  can't 
understand  win-  -all  1  can  write  now  is  law,  not  poetry, 


Guldstad  (dnnking  his  Iwallh).  \\\n 


en  ser\-es  evi 


ry  bit 


as  well,  believe  me  I  {To  Fai.k.)  Vou  aj)pLar  to  think  that 
you  can  float  al(jn^  heedlessly  on  the  stream  of  pleasure; 
take  care  vou  don't  uet  shipwrecked.  As  tor  vour  song, 
1  don't  know  whether  one  end  of  it  is  as  poetical  as  the 
other,  or  not;  but,  whatever  other  (ju:.lities  it  has,  let  me 
tell  vou  that  it  has  a  l)ad  moral.  A  nice  sort  of  economy, 
to  let  every  bird  in  the  air  pick  at  your  bh.ssoms  before 
the  fruit  has  h;i{l  time  to  set  I — to  let  sheep  and  cattle 
browse  at  will  all  o\er  your  Liarden  I — in  here,  frr  instance! 
It  would  look  prettv  next  spring,  wouldn't  it,  Mrs.  Halm ! 

Falk  {c^ettini:,  up).  Oh.  "next  next  " ! — 1  hate  every- 
thing that  wretched  word  imi^lies.  It  is  a  word  that  can 
make  a  man  who  is  rich  in  happiness  feel  like  a  l)eggar! 
If  only  I  could  bi;  autocrat  of  the  langu'.ge  for  an  hour,  I 
would  abolish  the  word  once  for  all,  without  mercy. 

Styi'er.  It  is  a  word  of  hope — why  do  vou  disliki'  it? 

Falk.  Beaiuse  it  darkens  God's  beautiful  \sorld  for  us. 
''  Our  next  love,"  "  our  next  wile,"  "  (jur  next  meal," 
'■'  our  next  life  " — its  implioH  provision  for  the  future  is 
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\\!i..t  he^t^ars  ;i  man  wlio  is  unc  <>t  tlir  suns  of  j(iy  I  It 
spoils  ,ill  tlic  beauty  of  life-  (k^lruys  pleasure  \v  a 
ninmciit.  Vuu  ari'  never  salislied  until  \(iu  liavt'  hrouirlit 
VDur  tiu.it.  with  toil  and  tn)ul)le.  to  the  "  nt  xt  "  sliore; 
liut,  as  soon  as  you  L'et  tlhre,  you  dare  not  lin;^er  there  I 
No!  vou  have  to  hurry  off  to  the  "next  "  port  aL'ain. 
And  so  it  L'oes  on — ceaselessly — all  your  liu-  Ioul;.  (lod 
knows  wlutlur  there  is  any  stoppinir-plai c  iti  tlie  next 
world  I 

Mrs.  If  (dm.  For  sluuue.  Mr.  Falk,  how  can  you  say 
sueli  things  I 

A}i>ia  {[^rnsivt-ly).  Oh,  I  can  understand  wh  it  he  rne.ms, 
very  well.  Tlure  may  he  a  bit  ol  trutli  ,it  the  liottom  of  it. 

Miss  Sktrrc  (/;;  a  perturbed  voice).  I  cannot  allow  my 
t'lance  to  li.iten  to  such  things;  he  is  (juite  eccentric  enou^'h 


-My  dear!  con'e  here  for  .!.  moment ! 
(,i7;^)   is   l/tisy   rlcaniu'.^   /lis   pipe).   1    will   come 


a  1  ready. - 

Styver 
dirt:ctly. 

Guld<tad  {tn  I-'ai.k).  Well,  1  am  (juile  certain  of  one 
thin;;,  and  that  is  th.it  you  ouLjht  to  have  a  little  more 
respect  for  "■  provision  for  the  f'-'ure."  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  you  were  to  writ(  jem  to-day,  and  put 

vour  whole  pr-  cious  Siock-in-tr.ide  ito  it — every  poetical 
idea  that  vou  have — and  then  suppose  that  to-morrow, 
when  you  wanted  to  write  your  next  poem,  you  found  you 
h;'.d  no  ideas  left;  I  think  the  critics  would  be  rather  down 
on  you ! 

Falk.  I  doubt  if  they  would  even  realise  that  1  was 
bankrupt.  They  and  I  would  l;o  strolliuL:  alttnir  the  same 
way,  arm-in-arm.  (Changes  his  tone  and  turns  to  Lind.) 
But,  I  say,  Lind — what  is  the  matter  with  you?  You 
liave  been  sittin;^  there  mum  the  whole  time.  Are  you 
iminersed  in  architectural  study? 

Lind  {with  a  star!).  I?   Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Falk.  Well,  you  have  never  taken  your  eyes  off  that 
balcony  all  this  time.  Is  it  the  architecture  of  the  verandah 
with  its  imposing  style,  that  you  are  studying  so  earnestly? 
Or  the  elegantly  carved  hinges  of  the  door  ? — or  the  elabor- 
ately chased  window-fastening?  Something  has  captured 
your  fancy. 

Lind  (with  a  rapt  look  in  his  eyes).  \o,  you  arc  wrong; 
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I  am  merely  sittiri};  lu-rc,  Iwinf^.  I  am  intoxicated  with  the 
present,  and  want  nothing  more.  I  terl  as  if  I  were  stand- 
inL'  with  all  the  riches  of  the  world  showered  at  mv  ieet! 
Thank  vou  for  your  song  of  life  s  joyousness  in  the  sprm^; ! 
It  was  like  a  revelation  of  my  own  soul.  {Raises  his  ^/aw 
and  (xcluiii^fs  a  i^lanif  ■•tlh  Anna,  tinperccn'cd  by  i/ir 
others.)  Here's  to  the  blossoms  with  their  sweet  perfume! 
Do  not  let  us  waslc  a  thought  on  the  fruit!  {Drains  his 
i^lass.) 

Falk  {looks  at  him  intently  hut  hides  his  surprise  under  a 
viockin^  tone  of  voice).  L;idies,  listen  to  this!  Here  is 
something  new  I  I  have  found  an  easy  convert  !  Yesterday 
he  went  about  with  his  hymn-book  in  his  pocket;  to-day 
he  is  bravely  beating  the  jxielic  drum.  The  genenil  opinion 
is  that  a  poet  is  born  a  poet;  but  sometimes  a  quite 
prosaic  person  gets  .o  mercilessly  stuffed,  like  a  Strasburg 
goose,  with  ])oetic  food  of  ;dl  sorts,  that  his  entire  inside 
—  liver,  heart  and  crop— if  you  were  to  cut  him  open, 
would  be  found  crammed  with  lyric.d  fat  and  oil  of  poetry. 
{To  LiNU.)  But  thanks,  all  th.e  same,  for  your  discipleship ; 
we  will  strike  the  poetic  lyre  in  unison  for  the  future. 

Mi.s  Ska-re.  What  about  yourself,  Mr.  Falk?  Are  you 
industrious  in  writing  poetry — here  in  the  peaceful  country 
amidst  tlie  fiowers,  where  you  can  be  absorbed  in  your 

own  daydreams ? 

Mrs.  Halm  {smiling).  No,  he  is  lazy;   it  is  dreadful. 

Miss  Skcsre.  I  should  have  thought  tliat  in  this  place 

of  Mrs.  Halm's,  you  would  have  had  no  excuse  for  not 

turning  out  reams  of  verse.  {Points  to  the  right.)  That  little 

summer-house,  bowcred  in  leaves,  is  just  made  for  a  poet! 

1  should  have  thought  that  there  you  would  ha\e . 

Falk  {going  over  to  the  verandah  and  leaning  his  arms 
on  the  balustrade).  If  you  were  to  cast  the  veil  of  blindness 
over  mv  eyes,  I  could  write  you  poems  on  the  glorious 
light  of  heaven.  If  you  could  possess  me,  but  for  a  month, 
with  some  heart-breaking  anguish,  some  agony  of  soul,  I 
would  sing  aloud  to  you  of  the  joy  of  life.  Or,  best  of  all, 
dear  lady,  find  me  a  bride  that  shall  be  everv'thing  to  me 
—my  light,  my  sun,  my  deity!  I  have  prayed  to  God  for 
such  a  one,  but  He  lias  proved  deal  to  my  prayers  so  tar, 
alas. 
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Miss  Ska-rt'.  For  shiinir,  that  is  wiikiii! 

Mrs.  Ilahn.  Vt-s,  you  sliouldn't  say  Micii  thin;,'s' 

/•'alk.  All.  you  mustn't  think  that  what  1  iiuant  w.i. 
merely  stn-lhnK  arm-in-arm  with  her  throui,'h  the  pleasant 
I)aths  of  courtship.  No;  she  must  he  my  lomr.ide 
through  the  turmoil  ol  lites  ehanees  to  all  eternitv.  Mv 
soul  craves  for  s{)irituiil  K>'iii";istii:s.  and  that  is  the  wa\  I 
sliould  i)r<il)al)ly  i^cl  what  I  need  most  effec  tuallv. 

Svanhtld  {uho  has  drawn  near  as  he  ivas  speakim^,  standi 
dose  beside  Falk.  and  says,  'ivhimstailly  and  yet  with 
nndent  sincerity):  \'ery  well, I  will  pray  tluit  such  a  dotinv 
ma\-  he  yours;  hut,  when  il  comes,  face  it  like  a  man. 

Falk  {turning  round  in  surprise).  Miss  Svanhild  I  \'es. 
I  shall  be  forearmed.  But  do  you  think  I  can  rely  on  the 
efficacy  of  your  prayers?  One  has  to  ljo  warilv  to  work 
with  heaven,  you  know  I  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  inten^itv 
of  your  desire  to  rob  me  of  my  soul's  peace,  but  the  (|ues- 
tinn  is  wluther  vou  ha\e  the  necessarv  amount  of  faith  as 
well. 

Svanhild  {haijway  between  jest  and  earnest).  Wait  til! 
sorrow  comes  and  o\ershadows  the  li^'ht  of  vour  life; 
wait  till  it  pursues  y(ju.  even  in  your  dreams;  then  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  stnniith  of  my  faith.  (Joins 
the  other  ladies.) 

Mrs.  Halm  (in  an  undertone).  Will  you  two  ne\er  stop 
sparring?  Vou  have  really  annoyed  Mr.  Falk  now.  {Coes 
on  talkiu'^  to  her  and  scoldinj^  her.  Miss  Sk..  -KE  jinns  in 
their  conversation.  Svanhild  stands  coldly  silent.  Falk, 
after  standins^  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought,  crosses  over  to 
the  summer-house,  talking  to  himself.) 

Falk.  Confidence  was  shinini;  in  her  eves.  }5ut  can  I 
believe  that,  because  her  faith  is  so  strong,  heaven 
will 

Guldstad.  Of  course  it  won't  I  It  would — I  say  it  with 
all  respect — be  crazy  if  it  carried  out  instructions  like  that. 
Look  here,  my  dear  poet — what  you  need  is  some  exercise 
for  your  arms  and  lef,'s,  for  your  whole  body.  Don't  lie  on 
your  back  here,  staring  up  at  the  trees  all  day  long;  find 
sornethinc:  else  to  do.  And  I  will  bet  anvthinL^  vou  like 
that  in  a  fortnight  you  will  be  rid  of  all  these  mad  whimsies 
of  yours. 
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rdk.  I  am  like  the  donkey  in  the  fable,  hesitating 
between  two  bales  of  hay— il.^'  flesh  on  one  hand,  my  soul 
on  the  other.    I  wonder  which  1  ought  to  choose! 

Culdstad  {filling  their  glasses).  Have  a  glass  of  wine; 
it  will  cure  vour  temper  as  well  as  your  tliirst. 

Mrs.  Halm  {looking  at  her  watch).  It  is  nearly  eight 
o'clock.  I  expect  our  reverend  friend  will  be  here  directly. 
(Gets  up  and  begins  to  tidy  the  verandah.) 

Folk.  What?    Have  you  got  a  parson  coming^ 

Miss  Skcpre.  Vou  know  we  have ! 

Mrs.  Halm.  I  mentioned  quite  recently  that  he  was 

rominc 

Anna.  Mother,  Mr.  Falk  wasn't  there  when  vou  spoke 

about  it. 

Mrs.  Halm.  No  more  he  was.  But  you  needn't  look  so 
perturbed.  Mr.  Falk;  you  will  find  him  a  very  agreeable 
\isitor,  I  assure  vou. 

Falk.  But  who  is  this  parson,  then,  that  is  gomg  to 
Tirove  so  agreeable.'' 

Mrs.  Halm.  Mr.  Straamand,  of  course. 

Falk.  Ah,  yes.  I  believe  I  have  heard  him.  and  saw 
in  the  paper  that  he  was  going  to  carry  his  good  work  into 
the  field  of  politics,  as  member  of  parliament. 

Styver.  Yes,  be  is  a  good  speaker. 

Guldstad.  Except  for  his  abominable  trick  of  clearing 


liis  throat. 
Miss  Skcrre 
Mrs.  Halm 


He  is  coming  with  his  wife- 
And  his  children- 


Falk.  To  give  them  a  few  days"  enjoyment,  before  he 
has  his  hands  full  of  the  Swedish  Question  and  affairs  of 
state.    I  understand. 

Mrs.  Halm.   There  is  a  man  for  you,  Mr.  Falk! 

Guldstad.  Yes,  he  was  a  bit  of  a  rogue  wiien  he  was  a 

voung  man. 

'  Miss  Ska:re  {indignantly).  How  can  you,  Mr.  Guld- 
stad' Ever  since  I  was  a  child  I  have  heard  him  and  his 
romantic  storv  spoken  of  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
that  by  people  whose  word  carried  weight. 

Guldstad  {laughing).  His  romantic  stor>^? 

\Jis.s  Skccre-.  Yes!  I  call  it  a  romantic  story.  I  daresay 
commonplace  people  cannot  appreciate  it. 
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Falk.  You  excite  my  curiosity  enormously. 

Miss  Share.  Goodness  knowa,  there  will  alwavs  be 
people  ready  to  turn  any  touching:  stop,'  into  ridicule! 
Why  it  is  common  knowledge  that  there  was  a  man  here 
— he  was  only  a  student  at  the  time,  too — who  even  had 
the  audacity,  the  pitiful  audacity,  to  pass  criticisms  on 
William  Russell,^  a  play  that  is  a  masterpiece. 

Falk.  iiut,  tell  me — is  this  country  parson  a  living 
poem,  and  his  life  a  Christian  drama,  or  somethinij  of 
that  sort^ 

Miss  Skccrc  {moved  to  tears).  Xo,  ]\Ir.  Falk;  Init  a  big- 
hearted  man.  ]jut  when  a  spiritless  creature  is  so  malicious 
and  lets  his  malice  carr}  him  to  such  lengths 

Falk.  And  depths 

Miss  Skeere.  —  vou,  with  vour  clear  insight,  will 
easily  understand  that  I 

Falk.  Of  course — obviously.  But  what  I  understand 
less  clearly  is  the  nature  of  this  romance  of  his.  I  see 
plainly  enough  that  it  is  something  beautiful ;  if  you 
could  only  give  me  some  hint  as  to 

Styver.  I  can  give  you  the  salient  points  of  it. 

Miss  Ska-re.  Xo,  I  am  more  familiar  with  the  storv 
thpn  ytju;   1  can  give  you  the  wiiole  details 

Mrj.  Ilahn.  And  so  can  I! 

Miss  Ska:re.  Excuse  me.  Mrs.  Ilalm — /  am  telling  Mr. 
Falk!  Listen,  ^Ir.  Falk.  When  he  was  still  a  student  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  promising 
men  in  the  town;  he  had  a  gift  of  criticism,  and  was  in 
touch  with  all  the  new  movements 

Mrs.  Halm.  And  played  delightfully  in  private  theatri- 
cals. 

Miss  Skcire.  Please  wait  a  moment !  Pie  was  a  musician, 
a  painter 


Mrs.  Halm.  And  remember  how  well  he  used  to  tell  a 
stor\- ! 

Miss  Ska:re.  Give  me  time! — I  know  all  about  it.  He 
wrote  the  words  and  music  for  ;i  set  of  songs  that  were 
published.    They  were  called  Seven  Sonnets  to  my  Maren. 

'  William  Russell,  a  .rageily  by  a  forgotten  dramatist,  ••^iior  a-s 
Mvuich.  0!i  the  subject  of  the  c:ireer  of  Lord  William  Russ'.*!!.  "'  lii-' 
Patriot."     It  was  produced  at  Christiaiua  in  1S57. 
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Y(.u  should  hiivc  heard  how  beautifully  he  sang  thei-p  to 
iiis  guitar! 

Mrs.  Halm.  lie  was  a  most  delightful  person! 
(hddstad  {it;  nn  undertone),  llm! — some  people  thought 
he  was  crackei.. 

Falk.  An  old  stager/  whos';  wisdom  is  by  no  means 
solely  derived  from  musty  parchments,  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  love  will  produce  Petrarchs  with  just  as  much 
certainty  as  a  life  of  pastoral  ease  produced  Patriarchs. 
But  v.ho  was  this  Maren? 

Miss  Shcre.  ]\Iaren?  The  girl  he  was  in  love  with,  of 
course.    I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.    She  was  the  daughter 

of  a  merchant 

Giddstad.  A  timber  men  hant. 

Miss  Skcvre  (coldly).  No  doubt  -Mr.  Guldstad  knows  all 
about  it. 

Guldstad.  Yes,  and  their  trade  was  principal  ■:  \sith 
Holland. 

Falk.  A  merchant,  you  were  saying,  Miss  Ska-re? 
Miss  Skare  (resitmini^).  A  merchant  who  had  heaps  of 
munev.    You  can  v.ell  imagine  how  many  suitors  she  had 
— from  among  the  first  families  in  the  town. 

Mrs.  II aim.  One  of  her  admirers  was  gentlem:in-nf- 
the-bedchamber  to  the  king. 

Miss  Ska:re.  But  Maren  defended  her  heart  bra\ely. 
She  had  met  Mr.  Straamand  at  the  '"  Dramatic  Society  "' ; 
and  to  see  him  was  to  love  him! 

Falk.  So  I  suppose  the  other  suitors  were  all  left  on 

the  lurch? 

Mrs.  Halm.  Yes;    wasn't  it  romantic? 

Miss  Skccre.  And  her  father  was  a  horrible  old  man, 

who  did  his  utmost  to  separate  them.   But  they  remained 

True  to  one  another,  and  indulged  together  in  day-dreams 

oi  a  thatched  cottage,  with  a  lamb  as  white  as  snow 

Mrs.  Halm.  Or  at  most  a  calf 

Miss  Ska^rc.  In  a  word,  all  they  wanted,  as  they  often 
di  dared  to  me,  was  a  little  cot  beside  a  stream— and 
each  other's  love! 

Falk.  Quite  so!   And  then ? 

Miss  Skd're.  Then  she  broke  with  her  fam.ih". 

il^ca'b  liieiii'i,  1'.  Hiittcii-Haiisen,  in  his  HyUrcbrxlluptt. 
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I'alk.  Broke  with  them  ? 

Mrs.  Halm.  Broke  with  them. 

I'alk.  That  was  plucky,  at  any  rate. 

Miss  Sktrrr.  And  tied  to  her  lover's  ^^arrct. 

I'alk.  Fled   to ?      Without— with.out   the    blessin'^ 

of  tiie  Church? 

Miss  Skcvre.  For  shame ! 

Mrs.  Halm.  For  shame.  .Mr.  K.Ik!  My  dear  husband 
signed  the  marriaue  reirister  as  a  witness ! 

Styver  (to  Miss  .Sk^ere).  Well,  it  was  your  silence  on  the 
point  that  caused  the  misunderstandin,:^.  In  reporting 
anything,  it  is  most  important  to  get  things  in  their 
proper  chronological  order.  I  never  can  understand  how 
they  managed  to  face  it- 

Falk.  Especially  as  I  suppose  the  lamb  and  the  calf 
didn't  share  their  garret  with  them.^ 

.Miss  Skcere  {to  Stvver).  Ah,  you  must  remember  one 
thing,  my  friend — that,  where  true  love  is,  very  little  else 
is  needed.  Two  loving  hearts  will  pull  through  troubles 
wonderfully.  {To  Falk.)  He  used  to  sing  love-songs  to 
her  on  his  guitar — and  she  used  to  give  lessons  on  the 
piano 

Mrs.  Halm.  And,  of  course,  they  li\-ed  on  credit 

Giddstad.  For  the  first  year,  until  her  father's  business 
went  to  smash. 

Mrs.  Halm.  But  then  Mr.  Straamand  got  a  living  in 
the  north. 

Miss  Skcere.  And  in  a  letter  of  his  from  there,  that  I 
saw,  he  vowed  that  he  would  live  for  his  duty  and  for  her. 

Falk.  And  that  was  the  end  of  his  romance. 

Mrs.  Halm  {getting  up).  Now  I  think  we  had  better 
walk  down  the  garden,  and  see  if  there  are  any  signs  of 
them. 

Miss  Skcere  {putting  on  a  ma-'illa).  It  is  turning  cool 
ulreadv. 

Mrs.  Halm.  Ves ;  Svanhild,  will  you  fetch  me  my 
woollen  shawl? 

Lind  {to  Ann.\.  u>ujbserved  by  the  others).  Go  on  ahead 
of  them. 

Mrs,  Holm,  Come  alonu!  ^Svaxhii  n  cnp<:  ivtn  fh.f  luiii:^  ■ 
the  others,  except  Falk.  go  to  the  back  oj  the  scene  or  out  to 
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the  h'ft.  I, INI),  'iho  :cas  goin^  :n'ih  than,  stnp<;  ami  comes 
bach.) 

Lind.  My  friend  1 

Falh.  Tlie  same  to  you! 

I.ind.  Let  me  gr:isp  you  by  the  hand!  T  am  so  happy 
tliat  I  feel  ;;s  if  mv  heart  would  hurst  if  I  don't  tell  some 


onc- 


Falk.  (".entlv,  gently!  Vou  shall  be  interroLrated  first, 
and  then  sentenced,  and  then  hanpcd.  Wliat  docs  this 
behaviour  mean?  Concealing  from  me.  your  nld  friend, 
the  treasure  you  have  found? — for  you  must  ;idmit  I  lia\e 
grounds  for  the  suspicion.  You  ha\-e  rlrawn  a  ])rize  in  the 
lottery  of  happiness! 

l.ind.  Yes.  I  have  raptured  happines-.  lh;it  s'ly  hird, 
itself! 

Falk.  Wliat.  alive ^ — and  not  mangled  in  a  trap? 

I.iiid.  lla\e  patience  for  a  moment;  it  won't  take  long 
to  tell  vou.    I  am  engaged  ! —  Just  tliiak  (if  it ! 

l-'alk  {quickly).  Engaged ! 

/./;.'(/.  Yes— to-dav!    Goodness  ;s  how    I  had  the 

couraire  to  do  it.  1  s;\id  to  her — no.  sje>.  things  won't 
bear  repeating;  but,  just  imagine — sh.e.  th.'.t  lovely  girl, 
was  onlv  covered  with  blushes — wasn't  a  bit  angry!  I 
was  risking  ever\-tliing  on  one  throw,  J  can  I'll  you.  I-';!k! 
She  listened  to  me — and  I  think  she  w.s  erying.  That 
was  a  good  siiin,  wasn't  it? 

Falk.  Of  course.    Go  on! 

Lind.  .And  so — and  so — we  ;ire  cngagcri.  .nren't  we.^ 

Falk.  I  suppose  so;  but,  to  be  cpiite  certain,  you  had 
bettrr  take  Miss  Skncre's  opinion. 

Lind.  No,  no!  1  feel  so  certain  about  it — so  absolutely 
safe— I  am  not  the  least  afraid.  {With  an  air  of  mystery.) 
Listen!  She  allowed  me  to  squeeze  her  hand  when  she 
was  taking  away  the  coffee-cups  this  afternoon ! 

Falk  {draining  his  glass).  Well,  may  the  tlowcrs  of 
Sr)rinfr  deek  vour  wedding! 

Lind  (drinking).  And  here  I  swc.ir.  from  the  Iwttom 
of  my  heart,  to  love  her  all  my  life  as  pa.ssionately  as  I 
do  now — the  darling! 

Falk.  Engaged!  so  tiiai  was  \\ii\  \ou  liuew  Over  tijc 
'aw  ,,:-id  the  prophets? 
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Lind  {laughing).  Yes,  and  you  thought  it  was  your 
song : 

Falk.  .My  friend,  there  are  moments  when  a  poet  will 
believe  anything. 

Lind  (seriously).  Don't  think,  however,  Falk,  that  the 
theologian  in  me  is  dead  because  I  am  so  happy.  There  is 
only  this  difference  now,  thattl.f  Book  alone  is  not  enough 
to  act  as  a  Jacob's  Ladder  to  give  me  access  to  my  God. 
I  feel  now  that  I  must  go  out  and  seek  the  way  to  Him 
through  Life !  1  feel  more  human  kindness  in  my  heart.  I 
love  .lie  very  grass  tiiat  my  foot  treads  on;  it  lias  it; 
sliare  in  life's  happiness  too. 

Falk.  But,  tell  me 

Lind.  I  have  told  you  everything — my  splendid  secret, 
wliich  we  three  shall  share. 

Fa/^.  Yes;  but,  I  mean,  have  you  thought  about  the 
future  at  all? 

Lind.  I?  Thought  about  the  future?  No!  From  thi-. 
moment  I  mean  to  live  only  in  the  glorious  present.  I 
li.x  my  eyes  on  tlie  happiness  that  is  in  my  grasp.  She  and 
1  hold  the  reins  of  destiny !  I  defy  you,  or  Guldstad,  or 
even  Mrs.  Halm  herself,  Vj  suggest  that  the  fair  flower 
of  my  life  can  ever  lade!  /  have  strength  of  will;  she  l;as 
eyes  full  of  love ;  between  the  two  we  shall  scale  the  heights  ! 

Falk.  Quite  so,  my  friend;  you  are  bound  to  be  happy  I 

IJnd.  ,My  heart  is  glowing  with  delirious  happiness!  I 
feel  as  strong  as  a  giant !  If  I  saw  a  chasm  yawning  at  mv 
feet,  no  matter  how  wide  it  was,  I  could  leap  across  it  I 

Falk.  Or,  to  put  it  more  prosaically,  love  has  turned 
you  into  a  reindeer. 

Lind.  If  you  like!  But  even  were  I  scouring  the  hilU 
with  the  reii  'eer,  I  kn<jw  where  mv  lonirinEr  thoughts 
would  be  all  the  time ! 

Falk.  Well,  your  thoughts  will  have  an  opportunirv 
to  try  to-morrow.  You  are  going  climbing  with  tlie  otlu-r 
three,  aren't  you?  Yon  won't  need  furs  to  keep  you 
warm,  though-- 1  dari:  swear  I 

Lind.  Climbing  witii  the  others?  Pooh!  let  them  go 
climbing  alone.  For  me,  the  finest  mountain  air  is  do.vi; 
here  at  the  bottom  of  the  vnllev.  Here  tliere  are  flow lt- 
and  the  gleaming  waters  of  the  fj')rd;   here  there  is  song. 
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,,n(l  the  nifli)(ly  nf  the  liird^.  and  the  very  s|)irit  (i  happi- 
ness    for  she  is  iiere  I 

I-'aUi.  Well,  tlie  s[)irit  of  liappiiKss  is  a  shy  hinl  hcre- 
aliouts;  hold  fast  to  it  when  vcju  :,a\-e  got  it.  {(ihviccs 
\ir,vards  tlic  house.)    \  lush,  he  re  cohk  s  S\anhild  ! 

Lind  {'^raspiiii:  his  hand),  ^'es.  I  an^  off!  Let  no  one 
guess  the  secret  you  and  I  and  slir  shire!  'I'hanks  for 
iettini;  me  di\-ulL;e  it  to  xnu.  I>ur\-  it  deep  in  your  heart 
— and  ke(  p  it  \varii  .  .is  1  L;a\-e  it  to  you.  (Joins  the  others 
:ii  the  haek<;yo!i)id.  I'.M.K  looks  after  hiiti  /of  a  nionunt.  the:: 
takes  tu'o  or  three  steps  up  ami  down,  icith  an  .vident  efjott 
to  eonuuer  his  ai^iiation.  A  moment  later  Svanhii.I"  eanirs 
fitd  of  tlie  tiojse.  -wit/i  a  shaul  <reer  Jier  arm.  and  :ealks 
toicards  the  }>aek<^round.  Vw.K  '^oes  up  to  Iter  and  looks 
intently  at  her.    .^^vanjiii.I)  stops.   A  short  pause.) 

SvanhUd.  \Vh\'  are  \'ou  looking  so  larnestly  al  me? 

Falk  {half  to  hiniselj).  \'es.  I  see  it  in  your  face.  There 
is  a  new  depth  in  \  our  eyes,  playing  liide  and  seek  with 
the  moekinLT  fair\-  that  is  linuerini:  nanid  your  mouth.  1 
see  it  there. 

Svanhi'd.  .^ee  -lehat  /    You  almost  frighten  me. 

Falk.  And  your  name  is  ,s\anhi!cl? 

S-eanhild.  \'ou  know  it  is. 

Falk.  But  do  vou  know.  Miss  Halm,  that  it  is  a  ridieu- 
'ous  name  for  vou?  01)liL;e  me  hv  disowning  it,  once  and 
lor  all! 

Svanhild.  For  shame!  That  would  be  a  most  liigli- 
jjandcd  and  undutiful  proceeding! 

Falk  (lauj^hinc;).  Ilm! — "  Svanhild  '" — '"  Svan'iild  "" 

{Suddenly  beeonies  serious.)  Why  did  they  saddle  you  with 
such  ;i  memento  mori  when  you  were  a  child  ? 

Svanhild.  Is  it  such  an  ugly  name,  then? 

Falk.  No,  it  is  as  beautiful  as  a  poem;  Init  altogether 
i(  o  great  and  strong  and  austere  for  nowadays.  How 
e.\n  a  girl  of  the  present  day  hope  to  live  up  to  all  that  the 
name  "  -Svanhild  "'  implies?  No,  no — throw  it  away,  like 
a  dress  that  is  out  of  date. 

Svaiiliild.  1  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  .Svanhild  the 
king's  daughter  in  the  Saga ? 

ceatli  under  the  horse's  hoc^fs. 
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SvauhiU.  Hut  surh  things  as  that  would  not  he  pcr- 
mitted  nowadays.  No,  1  should  he  in  the  saddle!  I  hnw 
often,  in  my  daydreams.  ima<;ined  myself  ridin;:  out  into 
the  wide  world,  safe  and  confident  on  mv  steed  s  back, 
w  hile  its  mane  tlew  in  the  wind  like  a  lla^  of  freedom  ! 

Falk.  I  kn(n\ ,  I  know.  In  our  daydreams  none  of  us 
pay  any  heed  to  hars  and  barriers,  or  are  shy  of  usini;  the 
spur:  hut  in  real  hfe  we  keep  pretty  carefully  to  le\el 
ground.  Because,  after  all,  life  is  dear  to  every  one,  and 
no  one  willinj^ly  risks  a  fatal  leap. 

Svanhild  {spiritedly).  \'ou  are  wrong !  Show  me  the  goal, 
and  1  w  ill  risk  the  leap.  But  then  the  end  must  be  worth 
tlie  risk.  There  must  he  a  land  of  golden  promise  beyond 
Uie  desert;  if  not,  tlie  adventurer  will  not  take  a  step. 

Falk  (teasini^ly).  Oh.  I  know  all  about  that.  That  is  the 
pose  of  to-day. 

Svanhild  (iLarmly).  Quite  so.  What  would  be  the  use 
of  hoisting  vour  sail>  if  there  were  no  breath  of  wind  in  the 
fjord  ? 

Falk  {ironically).  Exactly.  Why  trouble  to  use  whip  and 
spur  if  there  are  no  handsome  stakes  to  be  won — no  solid 
revsard  for  the  adventurer  who  tears  himself  from  bed  and 
board  to  spend  uneasy  hours  in  the  saddle  in  pursuit  of  his 
ideal  ?  To  go  on  such  a  quest  for  the  quest's  sake  is  a  knight- 
errant"s  job,  and  knight-errantr\-  is  rather  blown  upon 
nowadays.    I  suppose  that  was  what  you  meant? 

Svanhild.  Yes.  it  is  quite  true.  Look  at  that  pear-tree 
by  the  hedge,  how  barren  of  blossom  it  is.  You  should 
ha\e  seen  hist  year  what  a  brave  sho\,-  it  made,  with  its 
branches  bending  under  the  weiglit  of  fruit. 

Falk  {a  little  perplexed).  \'ery  likely;  but  what  moral 
are  you  pointing  from  that? 

Svanhild.  Well,  amongst  other  things,  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  for  even  a  modem  Zachariah  to  e.xpect 
pears  from  it  this  year.  If  the  tree  has  been  overladen 
with  l)lossom  one  year,  you  mustn't  expect  as  much  of 
it  the  next. 

Falk.  I  might  have  known  you  would  have  taken  refuge 
in  romance — prehistoric  romance ! 

Svanhild.  "ies;  valour  nowadays  is  01  quite  another 
colour.    Who  takes  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  truth  now- 
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adays?  Who  is  willing  to  st.ikc  his  existence  on  it?  Where 
jire  we  to  look  for  a  huro? 

I-'alk  {looking  keenly  at  Iier).  And  where  for  a  \'alkvrie? 

Svanhild  {shaking  her  head).  Oh,  we  liave  no  use  for 
\'alkyries  in  this  country!  When,  last  year,  the  Christians 
in  Syria  were  in  dan.L'cr,  did  you  po  ofT  there  like  a  Cru- 
sader? No;  you  were  very  eloquent — on  paper,  and 
stnt  a  subscriptinn  of  half-a-rrown  to  the  Church  Times. 
{A  pause.  I'AI.k  appears  as  if  about  to  answer  her,  but 
restrains  himself  and  walks  a'vay  Jrom  her.)  Mr.  F.dk, 
liave  I  offended  you? 

Falk.  Of  cf)urse  not.    I  am  a  sulky  hcc^ar — that's  all. 

Sranliild  {thougJitfully  and  sywpatlietically).  There 
seem  to  be  two  different — quite  different — natures  in  vi^u. 

Falk.  Yes,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Svanhild  {eagerly).  But  why  ^ 

Falk  (inipetuou.'ily).  Why?  iUcause  I  cannot  endure 
wearing  my  heart  on  m\'  sleeve  for  ever)-  one  to  g.ipe 
at — going  about  with  my  deepest  feelings  liid  as  bare 
as  a  v(amg  girl's  bare  arms!  '\'ou  were  the  only  one 
■ — vou.  Svanhild,  at  least,   so  I  thcjught — wiio — 


well,  it's  all  over  now.  {Turns  back  io  her.  In,'  she  crosses 
over  to  the  summer-house  and  looks  away  Jrojn  him.)  What 
are  you  listening  to? 

Svanhild.  To  another  voice  that  is  speaking!  Hush! 
Listen!  Every  evening  at  sunse'..  a  little  bird  comes  flving 
down  here — look,  there  it  is. — out  from  amongst  the 
shade  of  the  lea\  es.  Do  you  know  what  I  really  and  truly 
believe?  That  to  every  one,  to  whom  on  earth  the  gift  of 
song  is  denied,  God  gives  a  little  bird  as  a  friend — created 
for  that  person  alone  and  for  that  person's  garden. 

Falk.  '\''cs.  but  the  bird  has  to  find  its  aflinity,  other- 
wise its  song  will  be  wasted  on  a  stranger's  garden. 

Svanhild.  That  is  true;  but  mine  has  found  me.  I 
have  neither  the  gift  of  eloquence  nor  of  song;  Init,  when 
this  little  songster  twitters  in  his  leafy  bower,  it  is  as  if  a 
poem  were  being  graven  on  my  heart.  But.  sec,  he  won't 
stay — he  has  flown  awa\'.  (Falk  picks  up  a  stone  and 
throws  it  suddenly.  Svanhild  screams.)  Heavens,  you 
have  liit  it !  Wliat  iiave  you  done :  (Rushes  out  to  tlie  right; 
then  comes  back.)    Oh,  that  was  wicked — wickeo! 
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Falk  (passionately).  Xo !  It  is  only  an  eye  for  an  eve, 
Svanhild!  Only  a  tooth  for  a  tooth!  Now  you  will  j^et  no 
more  ^'reeling  from  the  .>kio^ — no  more  gifts  from  the 
land  of  song.   That  is  my  revenge  for  what  you  have  done ! 

Svanhild.  For  what  I  have  ilone? 

Falk.  V'cs!  Till  just  now,  a  song-bird  used  to  sing  in 
my  heart,  bravely  and  courageously.  Now  the  bell  may 
toil  for  botli  their  deaths.  \o\\  murdered  it, 

Svanhild.  I  ? 

Falk.  Yes,  when  you  killed  my  glad  young  dream  of 
victory.    (Conietuhttwusly.)    When  you  became  betrothed. 

Sva-ihild.  What  do  vou  iiu'an'-' 

Falk.  Oh,  I  daresay  it  is  all  in  order.  He  will  take  his 
degree,  get  a  living  at  once — very  likely  in  America— — • 

Svanhild  (in  the  same  tone).  And  fall  heir  to  a  consider- 
able property,  no  doubt!  For  1  suppose  it  is  Mr.  Lind 
you  mean  ? 

Falk.  You  should  know  i)cst  about  that. 

Svanliild  {repressing  a  smile).  I  ought  to,  as  his  fiancee's 
sister — ■ — 

Falk.  What!    Then  it  isn't  y(?J< 

Svanhild.  — who  is  reaping  such  a  har\est  of  good 
fortune?    Unfortunately,  no! 

Falk  {:vith  almost  childish  delight).  It  is  not  you?  Oh, 
thank  God  for  that !  God  is  still  good  and  kind  I  I  am  not 
to  be  doomed  to  see  you  the  bride  of  another!  He  only 
wished  to  light  -he  fire  of  pain  in  my  heart !  {Tries  to  tak? 
her  hand.)   Oh,  Svanhild — listen  to  me! 

Svanliild  {pointing  to  the  backgroimd).  Look  there! 
(She  goes  toicards  the  house.  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Halm, 
Anna,  Miss  Sk.kre,  Gi'ldstad,  Styvlk  and  Lind  come 
foncard.   The  sun  has  set,  and  dusk  is  setting  in.) 

Mrs.  Halm  {to  Svanhild).  The  Straamands  may  be 
here  any  minute.  Where  have  vou  been? 

Miss  Skare  {after  a  glance  at  Falk).  You  look  rather 
upset,  mv  dear. 

Svanhild.  Only  ^  flight  headache.    It  will  soon  pass  ofj. 

Mrs.  Halm.  And  yet  you  are  going  about  with  nothing 
on  your  head.  Go  and  get  the  tea  ready,  and  tidv  up  the 
room.  Vve  must  have  everything  as  nice  as  possible;  i 
know  Mrs.  Straamand 
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Stv't'rr  (If)  1'"ai.k).  I)ii  ymi  knuw  wii.it  tlu  |Kirsit;i'< 
jKilitics  an? 

Fal/i.  1  dim  I  tliiiik  he  i^  in  l.ixour  ot  .;ny  iin tc.im.  in 
tlu'  salaries  of  |)iil>lir  (illicials. 

StyTtr.  Ihit  MipjxiM'  lie  had  an  (ippfirtunity  of  runninir 
his  fVf  (ucr  the  pdiins  1  ha\f  l(i(  kcd  up  in  niy  dfsk? 

/■'alk.  'I'hal  iniuht  hrlp.  ])(issil)l\-. 

Sivrcr.  Indicd.  I  hupc  so;  hKaiisc.  ln'hCxc  nu'.  \\c 
art-  both  fi  ilinL;  it  a  prilty  bevrrc  pimh.  now  tliat  wo 
liavc  to  provide  oiirschcs  with  a  honic.  Tiu'  rcsponsihili- 
tic'S  of  a  lo\t'r  are  by  no  means  h;.'lit. 

Falk.  Quite  so;   but  wlutt  are  you  doinn  in  that  gallty? 

StyTrr.  Is  love  n  galley? 

Falk.  No,  but  marriage  is;  a  gallev  with  its  chains  ami 
its  shiNcry. 

Styvcr  (noticiiii;  that  Miss  Skkke  is  nf^proachini^  thti",). 
All,  you  don't  know  what  treasures  lie  hiclcien  in  a  v.oni.inVs 
thouglits,  a  woman's  counsel. 

Miss Skcert  (in  cm  undertone  to  Stvver).  J)o  you  think 
you  will  get  Mr.  duldstad  to  back  your  bilP 

Styvcr  (irritably).  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  1  will  try, 
{They  vw^r  off  together,  talking.  Lind  cyinies  up  to  Fai.k, 
with  Anna.) 

Li)i(i  (in  a}!  undertone,  to  Falk).  i  can't  keej)  it  in  .:nv 
longer!   I  feel  I  must  tell  every  one 

Falk.  Vou  must  h(jld  your  tongue,  and  let  no  outsider 
into  the  secret  that  you- 

Lind.  What  an  idea!  Would  you  ha\e  had  me  keep 
my  new-born  happiness  a  secret  from  a  comrade  like 
yourself!  No,  no;  1  feel  as  if  wings  were  sprouting  from 
my  shoulders 

Falk.  And  you  want  to  have  the  feathers  curled,  do 
you?  Oh,  well,  my  dear  friend,  if  that  is  your  state  of 
mind,  you  ought  to  be  quick  and  make  your  public 
announcement ! 

Lind.  That  is  just  what  1  think,  for  several  reasons — 
for  one  reason,  especially.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that 
there  were  some  amorous  fellow  lurking  about  here; 
suppose  he  obviously  declared  himself  as  a  rival  suitor, 
i na t  wouiu  Dc  cxtrcrriCiy  unpicasaiit. 

Folk.  That  is  quite  true.     I  had   forgotten  that   you 
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v..inlf(l  tit  he  pmintittd  ti>  hi;  .loniutliinii  hiL;htr  than  a 
lo\'er.     ^'ml  .irr  an  un,u  knowlcdL;''!!  Iiii:li-pri(st  nf  Iom-; 
s'liiniT  or  later  vou  will  l>r  otlii  ially  L;a/tttL(l. 
ni  vtter   will    procttd    dii  i  ntly   and    in    order; 
ordained  already. 

[.ind.  Ves.  it  only  Mr.  (luhNtad 

Falk.  What  about  hinir' 

Anna  {i'liisliini().  Oh.  it   is  only  a  .stupid   taiK  y  ol 
Lind  a. 

/./>/(/.  Don't  s  ly  that.  1  have  a  pns(  ntinient  th.it  he 
nun  rob  inv  ol  niv  ha])pine.-'S.  The  fellow  is  here  every  dav. 
}  )U  know;  he  is  ri(  h  and  .1  bachelor,  and  is  always  hanuin:^' 
al)()Ut  you.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  de.irest  one,  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  that  unhappiness  may  threaten  us. 

.Iniia  (with  a  sigh).  Oh,  don't  say  that!  Everything 
liu>  turned  out  so  ha])pily  to-day. 

i'alk  (to  LiNi:),  sympathetiaiUy).  Don't  spoil  your  happi- 
ness by  any  such  ^^roundless  fancies.  Wait  as  Ioul:  as  you 
can  before  you  fly  your  colours  openly. 

Anna.  Good  uracious,  Miss  Sk;ere  is  looking  at  us.  He 
(juiet !   (She  and  LiNU  go  off  in  different  directions.) 

Falk  (lookini^  after  Lind).  There  S'^^s  another  po(jr 
chap  dealini;  the  death-blow  to  his  youth.  (Gui.ustad. 
rc'/'/fl  yneanu'hile  has  beoi  standing  by  the  verandah  stely< 
talking  to  Mrs.  IIai.m  and  Mi.ss  Sk.t:re,  comes  up  to  V.m.k 
and  taps  him  on  the  shoulder.) 

Guldstad.  Meditating  over  a  poem,  eh? 

Falk.  No,  over  a  drama. 

Guldstad.  The  deuce  you  are !  I  didn't  think  you  tlabl)led 
in  such  thinj,^s. 

Falk.  Oh,  it  is  some  one  else's  drama.  lie  is  a  friend  of 
mine — a  friend  of  yours  as  well,  by  the  way — and  a  rapid 
worker  too,  let  me  tell  you.  Do  you  know  that  to-diy, 
between  midday  and  evening,  he  has  composed  a  com- 
plete idyll  in  verse? 

Guldstad  (slyly).  With  a  li.ippy  ending? 

Falk.  Of  course  the  curtain  can't  fall  until  the  loving 
couple  are  in  each  other's  arms.  But  that  is  only  one 
nortion  of  the  tr!!'/)£/v.  Th.c  reu!  throes  of  authorshiD  come 
on  after  that,  when  the  second  portion — the  comedy  of 
The  Engaged  Couple — has  to  be  composed  in  five  long 
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acts;  anrl,  after  all  tint.  !lii>  siantv  matiri.il  lia^  to  he 
<iraun  (ui'  tn  furnish  the  (ir.ini.i  of  .Marriaj,-*'.  which  is  tlic 
thitd  part  of  the  triIoL,'v. 

Guhlstad  (stinlini^).  I  nally  hclicvc  the  it(  h  of  uritin;.' 
is  infectious. 

/■'(ilk.  Do  \(.u?     Whv? 

(iuldstad.  15CC.U1SC-  1  too  am  thinkinu'  of  prodiK  inf;  a 
poem;  hut  (inyslrrioKsly)  one  foi;nf]((l  on  fa<  t  not  a 
iii.il<c-l)(licvc  one.  liy  anv  means. 

t-'a/k.  And  who  i^  the  liero  of  it,  if  one  nia\-  a.sk  .^ 

(riihlstad.   I  will  t(ll  you  that  to-morrow ;  not  1h 

I'alk.  Jt  is  \()urself! 

(iiildstad.  1)()  you  think  the  part  wouM  lit  me.^ 

I'alk.   1  can't  ima.^ine  its  Cittini:  any  one  better 
wh.it  about  tiie  heroine?    1  take  it  that  .she  is  j:oin:, 
found   in   the   fresh   air  of  the  C(juntry,  not  amidst    the 
turmoil  of  the  town?' 

(Juldsiad  {luddiiiii  up  a  t/irentciiiH^  fntgcr).  Hu>n— that 
is  the  crucial  jjoint.  and  you  must  ha\e  patitnce! 
(C/iair.;rs-  his  tour.)  'l\\\  me.  what  is  vnur  ojjinion  of  .Miss 
Ilalni.-' 

J'^ilk.  Oil.  you  certainly  know  her  better  th.in  ! 
my  opinion  can  neither  better  her  nor  ha.rm  iier  in  -.war 
eyes.  (Sfiiilrs.)  J3ut  you  had  better  look  out,  in  case  this 
poem  of  yours  all  comes  to  nothing-.  What  would  \('u  say 
if  I  were  to  almse  your  confidence  and  upset  the  whole' 
apple-cart  ? 

Guldstad  {^ood-nnlurrdly).  Oh,  in  tliat  case  J  .siiould 
say  my  Sunc  dimHtis. 

Falk.  Is  that  a  promise? 

Gi(ld.<;tad.  Vou  a,re  a  professiona.l.  you  .see;  it  would 
obviously  be  al)surd  for  a  mere  ama.teur  to  rejict  vour 
help.   {Moves  towards  the  backiiround.) 

falk  {goin^  up  to  LindI  Vou  were  (juite  right.  Culd- 
stad  has  murderous  desi<:ns  on  your  new-born  happiness. 

J.jtui  (in  a  ln:c  voice,  to  Anna).  You  sec,  my  fears  were 
not  groundless.  We  must  come  out  with  our  announcement 
at  once.  {They  ^o  up  to  Mrs.  !I..\lm,  7c/io  is  standing  talking 
Jo  .Miss  Sk.kre.) 

Guldstad  {to  Styver).  Beautiful  weather  tliis  evening. 
.S/v<',r.  Oh.  yes,  if  one  were  in  the  mood   to  cnjov  it. 
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Guldstad  (teasin^ly).  Is  anything  going  wrong  witii 
your  love-affair? 

Styvcr.  No,  not  exactly  with  that 

Falk  {who  hut  joined  thvm).  lUil  with  your  engagement, 
perh  ips? 

5r  ver.  Possibly. 

l''alk.  Hravo!  Vou  are  not  the  man  to  put  up  wit!i 
poetic  small  change,  evidently! 

Slyrer  (nt  a  hurt  voice).  I  really  don't  see  what  {)oelrv 
has  got  to  do  with  my  engagement. 

Fidk.  No  more  you  should.  It  n^'ans  good-byt,  to  lo\e 
if  once  y(m  be^dn  to  examine  its  (jrigin. 

Guldstad  (to  Styver).  If  it  is  any  matter  in  which  vss 
tan  help  you,  out  with  it. 

Styver.  Weil,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  had  it  in  mv 
mind  all  day  to  approach  the  subject,  but  have  never  got 
any  nearer  doing  so. 

Falk.  I  will  help  you  to  put  it  into  words,  liver  since 
you  arrived  at  th-j  pinnacle  ot  bliss  you  have  felt  yourself, 
so  to  speak,  in  ditliculties 

Styver.  Yes,  confoundedly  so,  at  times. 

Falk.  And  have  felt  yourself  burdened  with  obligations 
that  you  would  willingly  have  sent  to  the  de\il,  if  (jnlv 
they  would  ;:o.   Isn't  that  so? 

Styvir.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  I  ha\e  renewed 
thei.i  punctually  and  honourably.  {Turns  to  Guldstad.) 
But  next  month  they  will  be  heavier  still.  When  a  man 
mp.rru<,  and  Ins  r.  wife  to  keep 

Falk  {triumphantly).  Ah.  that  clears  the  clouds  from 
the  skies  of  your  young  life !  That  was  an  echo  of  the  days 
when  you  used  to  sing!  I  knew  it  was  bound  to  be  so; 
you  only  needed  wings  and  scissors! 

Styver.  .Scissors  ? 

Falk.  Yes,  scissors  of  the  will — to  cut  through  every 
tie  that  prevented  you  from  escaping  and  taking  flight 

Styver  (incensed).  Really,  that  is  a  little  too  much! 
To  accuse  me  of  wishing  to  break  the  law!  Do  you  sup- 
pose /  would  ever  contemplate  absconding?  To  say  such 
a  thing  is  only  an  attempt  to  disijrace  me! — a  libel! 

Faik.  You  are  mad!  What  do  you  want?  Speak,  man! 
— speak ! 
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Guldstad  (h  Styver,  :v7i/i  a  laugh).  Ves.  you  Rail  v  six  uld 
cxpliin!    What  is  it  all  a, KHu? 

Styver  {pulluig  himself  together).  An  ad\anct  from  t!ie 
bank. 

Falk.  An  advance! 

StyTcr  [hurriedly  to  (Jri.DSTAi)).  Ves.  I  want  some  one 
to  he  .security  for  me  for  .some  ten  c-  fifteen  pounds. 

Miss  Skcere  {who  vteau:chilc  has  been  talking  t"  Mk^. 
Halm.  Li.nd  and  Anna).  My  best  cunuratulations  I  This 
is  really  delightful! 

Culdstad.  What  is^^  {Goes  up  to  the  ladies.)  That  was 
an  unfortunate  interruf)tion! 

Falk  {putting  his  arm  gaily  round  .Stvver"s  shoulders). 
Hurrah!  I  hear  the  ^lad  sound  of  trumpets  announcing,' 
that  a  brother  has  been  born  to  you  in  the  familv  of  Lovel 
{Pulls  him  towards  the  others.) 

Miss  Skeere  {overcome).  Just  think  of  it!— Mr.  Lind  and 
Anna!  Just  think  of  i.  --he  has  won  her!  Tliev  are 
betrothed! 

Mrs.  Halm  {weeping  with  emotion,  as  the  others  con- 
gratulate the  happy  pair).  She  will  be  the  eighth,  that  has 
gone  away  from  this  house  well  mairied.    {To  Falk.)  Yes, 

seven  nieces  before  her—all  niiirried  to  mv  boarders .' 

(Is  (ji'.ite  overcome,  and  holds  her  ho-  '^•erchief  to  her  eyes.) 

Miss  Skeerc  {to  Anna).  You  .>'  ....^■^i  plentv  of  con- 
gratulations, my  dear!    {Caresses  her  affectionately.) 

I.ind  {grasping  Falk's  hand).  Afy  friend,  I  feel  drunk 
vith  happiness! 

Falk.  Hush !  .As  an  engaged  man  you  are  ipso  facto  .> 
:nember  of  love's  Temperance  Societ\-  Y'ni  must  obev 
its  laws— no  orgies  h(re!  {Turns  /'/ GrLOsxAD,  with  a 
mischievously  sympathetic  expression.)  Well.  .Mr.  Guldstad, 
\vhat  do  )'0M  think  of  it? 

Guldstad  {happily).  As  far  as  I  can  see  it  promises 
iiappine"--    'or  them  both. 

Falk   {looking   at  him    in   surprise).  You    accept   mis- 
lortune  nith  a  praiseworthy  calmness.   I  am  glad  tu  see  it. 
Guldstad.  Wiiat  do  you  mean,  my  dear  friend? 
Falk.  I  only  mean  that  after  coming  so  ne;;r  the  hope 

of  tliis  happiness  for  yourself 

r,uhuin,i   T3    n;,)  i'd 
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nn  the  hi£;h  road  to 
vou  stood  here  and 


Folk.  Y(js,  at  all  txriits  \-i)u  'alh 
it.  You  .Tientiont'd  Miss  Ilcdm  to  nv 
asked  me 

Guldstad  {-.citli  a  sduIc).  Yes,  l.ut  .ir.n't  tluTc  two  ?,Ii<s 
Ilalms? 

Falk.  Then  it  u.is  tiie  other  you  meant? — her  sister? 

Guldstad.  Yes,  the  other  one  -iicr  sister.  Preciseh-. 
("1  insider  her  a  little  more  closely,  and  jufl,Lre  for  yourself 
if  she  does  not  deserve  a  little  more  attention  tjian  she 
has  received  in  this  house  so  far. 

Falk  (coldly).  She  certainly  ha: 
one  could  desire. 

Guldstad.  Not  quite  every  one 
tlie  tone  of  society.  She  is  a  tritle 

Falk.  Yes,  that  is  a  pity. 

Guldstad.  Hut  if  only  Mrs.  Halm  will  take  her  in  iiand 
for  a  sin,f,de  winter,  I  will  '.viiLier  .-.he  becomes  a  match  for 
any  one  in  that- 

Falk.  That  is  obvious. 

Guldstad  {laughing).  Yes,  youn^  ;,drls  are  queer  creatures. 

Falk  {gaily).  They  are  like  the  seeds  of  winter-rye; 
they  develop  imperceptibly  amidst  frost  and  snow. 

Guldstad.  From  Christmas  -  time  they  live  in  ball- 
rooms  • 

Falk.  Freely  watered  with  ,L;ossip  and  scandal 

Guldstad.  And  when  the  warm  days  of  spring  come- 


e\-ery  -ood  quality  ihat 

she  hasn't  quite  (  auyht 
ackinir  in  that. 


Falk.  They  sprout  up  into  little  L^reen  shoots  of  ladies. 

Find  {comes  across  to  Fxlk  and  grasps  his  hand).  How 
wise  I  was  to  do  it !  I  (-an"t  believe  it !  I  feel  so  happv  and 
so  secure ! 

Guldstad.  So  now  you  are  an  enL;au;ed  man.  Well,  tell 
us  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a  newly-betrothed  lover ! 

Lind  (li'ith  obvious  distaste).  I  don"t  think  1  care  to 
discuss  it  with  a  third  person. 

Guldstad  {mockingly).  What,  in  a.  bad  temper?  I  shall 
complain  to  Anna.   {Gon  over  to  the  ladies.) 

Lind  {looking  ajter  him).  J  low  can  any  one  put  up  with 
such  a  fellow! 

Falk.  All  the  same,  you  were  mistaken  aljout  him. 

Lind.  Indeed? 
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Lind.  \Vh;it?    Was  it  Svanhild? 

Falk.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  {Whimsically.)  Foru'ive 
me,  you  mar:;yr  for  another's  sak'  I 

Lind.  What  do  you  mean? 

Falk.  Did  you  read  the  paper  to-dav? 

Li}id.  Xo. 

Falk.  I  will  send  it  you.  Tiiere  is  a  paragraph  in  it 
about  a  man  who,  by  a  freak  of  fortune,  had  a  fine,  healthv 
tooth  extracted  because  a  cousin  of  his  had  the  tootlia  -he. 

Miss  Ska-re  {looking  out  to  the  left).  Here  come  the 
Straamands. 

Mrs.  Halm.  How  manv  of  them  are  tiiere.^ 


Stwcr.  Five,  six.  seven. 


eight  children- 


(Mcaii- 
.Straa- 


Falk.  Prodigious! 

Miss  Skcere.  I  should  almost  call  it  indecent! 
time  the  'aheels  of  a  carriage  have  been  heard.    Mr 
MAND,  ]iis  'Wife  and  tight  children,  all  in  travelling  clothes, 
come  in  one  after  the  other.) 

Mrs.  Ilalm  {hurrying  forward  to  greet  them.)  Hen'  vou 
are!    I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 

Straamand.  Thank  vou. 

Mrs.  Straamand.  liut  vou  are  cntertainini:  a  partv 

Mrs.  Halm.  Not  at  all! 

Mrs.  Straamand.  li  we  are  at  all  in  the  wav 

Mrs.  Halm.  \W  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  ycju  liave 
come  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  My  daughter  Anna 
has  just  become  eng<)ged. 

Straamand  (grasping  Anna's  hand  \-ith  unction).  Mv 
dear  young  lady,  let  me  assure  you  that  love — true  affec- 
tion— is  a  treasure  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt, 
if  it  be  sincere. 

Mrs.  Halm,  llow  charming  of  you  to  bring  vour  little 
ones  with  you ! 

Straamand.  We  have  four  tender  little  l)irds  besides 
these. 

Mrs.  /fa'm.  Wiu  don't  sav  so! 

Straamand.  Tliree  of  them  are  yet  tuo  voung  to  realise 
tluit  they  are  losing  a  fond  father  in  the  vortex  of  politics. 

Miss  Skicre  {hidding  Mrs.  Halm  good-bye).  I  must 
leave  \ou  now. 
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Miss  Skcrre.  I  am  i^oinf^  into  town  to  spread  the  news. 
I  know  ihe  J*'n-cns  are  late  (;f  i^oini:  to  hed;  I  ;!ni  sure 
the  dear  aunts  will  l)e  overjoyed!  Darlinp  Anna,  you 
must  get  over  your  shyness  now.  To-morrow  is  Sund.iv, 
and  congratulations  will  he  pourin-  in  on  vou  from  all 
sides  I 

Mrs.  Ilahh.  ..ood-night.  then.  {To  the  others.)  I  dare- 
say you  would  like  a  cup  of  tea?  Mrs.  .^tr.tamand,  will 
you  come  into  the  house?  (.Mrs.  Hai.m.  the  .straamanu 
jamily,  (iur.DSTAn,  Lind  and  Anna  a^o  into  the  house.) 

Miss  Skwre  {taking  Stvver'.s  arm).  Xow  we  will  h  ive  a 
nice  talk,  dear!  .See  how  Chaste  Dian.i  is  sittin-  on  her 
throne!— Oh.  hut  you  aren't  lookintr  at  the  moon,  dear! 

Styver  {grumpily).  Oh.  yes:  (mlv  I  was  thinkinLT  of  my 
dehts.  {They  go  out  to  the  left.  V.w.k.  :eho  has  been  all  the 
time  eyeing  .'~;traaman[)  and  his  family,  remains  alone  at 
the  back  of  the  garden.  Dusk  has  come  on,  and  the  lights  in 
the  house  are  lit. ) 

Falk.  It  is  like  the  iislies  of  a  dead  world — a  misery 
that  is  heyond  comfort.  .Vnd  so  they  ^o  throuizh  the  world, 
two  and  two.  It  is  like  looking  at  rows  of  hlackened  tree- 
tninks  after  a  fire  on  a  lonely  heath  ;  notliiuLT  hut  a  parched 
world,  as  far  as  the  eye  cm  reac!  .  Is  there  no  one  who 
will  hrin;;  hick  the  fresh  \-erdure  of  life?  (Svanhild  comes 
out  on  to  the  balcony,  carrying  a  pot  of  groiring  roses.  :eltich 
she  puts  down  on  the  balustrade.)  Yes.  there  is  one !  There 
is  one! 
Svaniiild.  Mr.  Falk!  Still  out  there  't  the  dark? 
Falk.  .\nd  not  afraid?-  No.  the  darkness  is  just  to  my 
taste.    JUit,  tell  me.  do  you  not  feel  afraid  in  there,  where 

the  lamph'Lrht  gleams  upon  li\-id  corpses ? 

SvanhUd.  Oh.  for  shame! 

Falk  {looking  at  Straamand,  leho  is  seen  at  the  7tindo:v). 
That  man  once  was  full  of  spirit.  Tie  wrestled  witii  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  he  loved;  he  Hew  in  the 
face  of  all  conventions;  his  love  hurst  out  into  rapturous 
sonp!  Look  at  him  now!  Look  at  him  in  his  Sundav-liest 
frock-coat— a  tragedy  on  two  legs!    And  that  woman  in 

her  draggled  skirt,  with  her  shoes  all  down  at  heel— she  is 
*■^^n  <i»,,,..i  .,,., ;  J —  ai_  .^ .     ..   •      1  •„     _  •      _     _ 

-::•.    .-i:;^-^;    ;;;,;  luu  : :    L;;.;t  V.a^   l!/   fajSe  Hilil  Up  iulu  ComrilU  I  111  HI 

with  the  spirit  of  beauty  itself !  What  is  left  of  that  celestial 
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fire?  Xolhinj,'  l)ut  the  >iniikc.  .S'.'V  lra>isit  gloyia  ainoris, 
Miss  Svanhiid ! 

S7'anhild.  Yes.  the  ulv'  *'  in':!;  is  pitiful  cmoulIi.  I  am 
sure  I  know  no  ones  lot  ■         i  woul't  'ire  to  share. 

I-'alk  {ca'^crly).  Let  u-  ao  join  our  lorees  against  an 
order  nf  tilings  that  is  not  natural,  hut   n-titi'ial! 

Srai'.hild  {s/iaki>i'^  Iter  head).  It  we  did,  we  should  only 
fail     as  sure  as  we  stand  here. 

Fall:.  Xo!  If  two  souls  march  on  together,  that  is 
alreadv  a  xic^ory  won.  We  will  take  no  more  heed  of  the 
banalities  of  rcliu'ion.  whieh  onlv  lead  to  j)ettv  littleness. 
The  aim  of  individuality  should  he  to  he  self-sufncient, 
to  take  one"s  stind  on  tlie  around  (jf  truth  and  freedom. 
Neither  you  mT  I  are  deceived  a>  ti^  that.  Spirituality  is 
pulsinu  in  your  veins;  you  know  how  to  clothe  ^aeat 
thouLdits  in  l)urninu,  words;  you  could  ne\er  endure  to 
ha\e  vour  heart  repressed  hv  tiie  l)onds  of  convention — 
it:  must  l)eat  free  and  unhampered;  your  voice  was  never 
Liven  you  merely  to  take  part  in  the  common  chorus  of 
the  common  luTd. 

Sva>iliihl.  Do  y<iu  suppose  that  sorrow  has  not  many 
a.  time  (Lirkened  \n\  ^<.m\  and  wruuL;  my  heart?  At  one 
time  I  wanted  to  tarw  (JUt  a  path  for  myself 

Falk.   In  imairination.  I  dare  say. 

Svanhiid.  Xo,  in  reality.  Hut  then  I  was  cc^nfronted 
by  the  ^ood  advice  of  my  aunts ;  tliere  they  were — talking 

me    over,  asking    tjuestions,  weijihinj,'    the    chances . 

{More  earnestly.)  In  imagination,  you  say;  no,  I  made  a 
brave  attempt — I  tried  to  become  a  painter. 

Falk.  Well,  what  then? 

Svanhiid.  I  failed,  I  had  not  the  ainlit)-.  But  my 
craving  for  freedom  was  not  to  he  stifled.  When  an  artist's 
life  was  denied  me,  I  tried  the  stage 

Falk.  That  plan  was  soon  nipped  in  the  hud,  I  imagine? 

S'l'aii/iild.  Yes,  the  oldest  of  my  aunts  put  a  stopper 
on  tliat.   She  got  me  a  post  as  a  governess. 

Falk.   But  no  one  ever  told  me  anything  of  this  before! 

St'auhild.  Of  course  not;  they  took  good  care  not  to. 
(With  a  sjHile.)    They  were  so  afraid  it  might  injure  my 

j^:-  •-j/-.  •..  ^.-  ;;    ::::■:     •  •:     vt  ■■.     _•  •  -m:'^    ■■■■■■    :  :    ^-  ■  ■-     :■  ■    :i-.-:-     •■!    i:. 

Falk  {with  tJioiightj'id  sympathy,  after  looking  earnestly 
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at  her  for  a  moment).  I  suspcrttcl  sunutliiPL;  of  th.'  sort, 
long  a.Ljo.  I  rcmfmbir  distinrtlv,  the  first  time  I  s.iw  you, 
how  little  like  the  others  you  seemed.  ;ind  how  little  ;inv 
one  seemed  able  to  understand  you.  The  fine  rompanv 
used  to  sit  round  tiie  table,  snifilnu  the  fra-ranee  of  infus- 
in,g  tea;  the  usual  l)uzz  of  small-talk  went  on.  maidens 
blushing  and  young  men  eooing.  like  tame  pigeons  on  a 
hot  summer's  day;  elderly  spinsters  and  matrons  dis- 
cussing (]ue--tions  of  religion  anrl  morals,  and  \ounL;  wives 
glorifying  tlie  (jualities  of  hou.^ewives.  I5ut  vou  stood 
apart,  like  a  bird  upon  the  ea\es.  And  when  at  last  all  tli; 
tittle-tattle  resoKed  itself  into  an  orgv  of  fea-drinking 
and  a  prosaic  carouse,  then  \()u  shoni  like  a  pre(  iaus  new- 
minted  silver  coin  among  a  handful  of  dirtv  t  oppers— 
as  if  you  belonged  to  a  foreign  coinage  that  had  no  part 
in  this  currcnc  y  of  poetry  .ind  butter  and  art  and  such-like 
humbug.   Then,  ju.-^t  ;is  Miss  Skare  was  holding  forth ■ 

Svanliild  {ivith  mock  seriousness).  With  her  bekntd 
standing  behind  her  like  a  brave  knight  of  old.  holding 
his  hat  under  his  arm  like  a  i)uckler 

Falk.  — then  your  mcjther  ncjdded  to  you  .a  ross  the 
tiible:  ••  Drink  your  tea,  Svanhild,  before'  it  gets  cold."' 
And  you  drank  up  }-our  tea — your  tepid,  mawkish  tea- 
like  all  the  others,  young  and  old.  }]ut  your  name  took 
hold  of  me  at  that  moment ;  I  thought  of  the  story  of  the 
Volsungs  with  all  its  terrors,  its  long  line  of  dead  heroes 
that  seemed  to  me  to  stretch  down  to  our  own  time.  I 
saw  in  you  a  second  Svanhild  in  another  shape  fashioned 
for  the  present  day.  We  ha\-e  fought  under  the  banner  of 
convention  too  long;  peace  and  cjuiet  is  what  people 
want  now!  But  if  the  law  is  slighted  or  l)roken.  some 
innocent  soul  has  to  bleed  as  a  scapegoat. 

Svanhild  {ivith  light  irony).  I  should  never  iia\e  thought 
such  violent  fancies  would  have  been  bred  in  the  steam 
from  the  tea-cups ;  but  1  expect  it  is  only  one  of  the  least 
of  your  accomplishments  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  soul, 
even  when  the  soul  is  dumb. 

Falk  {moved).  Don't  laugh  at  me,  .Svanhild:  for  behind 
your  jest  1  am  see  the  glint  of  tears.  Indeed,  I  can  sec  more 
than  that.  I  can  see  you  trodden  into  the  dust,  kneadt d 
into  a  formless  lump  ot  clay,  then  liotched  and  bungled 
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at  clumsily  by  oven-  one  that  will  try  to  shape  you.  The 
world  will  u.-,urp  Coil's  |)rivil(.'L:i'.  and  (  reatf  vou  afn-.^h — 
in  its  own  ima^c;  it  will  altor  you,  add  to  vou  and  take 
from  you,  fashion  vmu  alto^ctlur  ar.cw;  and  when  they 
ha\e  done  that,  and  >tu(  k  >-ou  up  on  a  pedestal,  people 
will  .-„iy  exultin^ly:  "■  Ndw  she  is  norniall  ."^ce  what 
statuesque  calni.  (onl  as  njarl)le!  Sre  iiow  admirably, 
when  she  is  well  lit  up,  she  fits  int(j  the  scheme  of  the 
decorations!  "'  (Takes  her  hand  passimiately.)  If  your  soul 
is  doomed  to  such  a  death,  at  least  li.e  for  a  little  while 
first!  He  mine  in  (jod's  own  springtime!  'linic  enough, 
later,  for  you  to  -o  into  your  golden  ca.LH'  where  th.e  fine 
lady  will  be  born  nd  the  woman  in  y(m  will  die — and  with 
her  the  one  I  low.  Inlon^;  to  others  in  that  new  home, 
i>'  you  must;  but  here,  where  the  tirst  springtime  of  my 
life  blossomed,  where  the  tender  i)lant  of  mv  pOLSv  [)ushed 
forth  its  first  shoots,  where  I  first  found  mv  win,L,'S — it  you 
do  not  fail  me  here.  S\anhild,  1  shidl  become  a  poet! — I 
ii'cl  that  in  my  soul  I 

Svanhild  {reproachfully,  as  site  Jra:^-s  her  haiiJ  away).  Ah, 
why  did  you  say  that  to  me  now?  Kvervthin^,^  w.is  so 
beautiful,  while  we  both  were  free.  Vou  should  not  have 
spoken.  Surely  li,!ppini.>s  h.is  no  need  of  vows  to  keep  it 
from  perishing!   Now  tiiat  you  have  spoken,  it  is  all  over. 

J-'(dk.  Xo,  1  have  onlv  ;)ointed  out  the  wax.  Take  the 
leap,  my  proud  Swinhild— if  you  have  the  courage!     Be 


ve;      1   know    you   have   the  courage   to  grasp  your 


bra 

freedom ; 

S:<a>ihild.  Freedom  ^ 

F(dk.  Yes,  surely  it  would  be  freedom  to  fulfil  vour 
destiny.  You  were  consecrated  liy  heaven.  I  know,  to  be 
my  defence  against  all  tiiat  is  unlovely.  Like  a  bird  of  the 
air,  I  must  fly  against  the  wind  if  I  am  to  soar  into  the 
heights.  You  are  tlie  breeze  upon  which  I  must  mount — 
upon  wliich  I  must  learn  to  use  my  wings.  Be  mine,  be 
mine— until  you  must  belong  to  the  world;  when  the 
leaves  fall,  our  ways  may  part  again.  Sing  the  riches  of 
your  soul  into  mine,  and  I  will  give  you  back  song  for 
song.  Then  some  day  you  may  grow  old  in  the  glare  of 
the  world's  artificial  light,  as  a  tree  fades,  without  pain 
orscrru,v. 
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S-rauhild  (7c:th  supprrssrd  inttcrnes,).  I  cannot  tliank 
you  for  your  kindlv  thoudit.  thouirli  vour  real  self  shows 
only  too  clearly  tlirou-h  it.  \uu  lo,,k  on  me  as  a  child 
might  on  a  reed  that  niav  some  d.iv  he  f.ishioned  into  ;i 
pipe  for  it  to  i)lay  upon. 

Falk.  Well,  that  is  better  than  li\inL'  in  a  marsh  till 
v(iu  are  choked  uith  its  dismal  \,,|)i,ur>.  (/w.-;r>-/v.)  Vou 
must!  \u\x  shall!  It  is  vour  dutv  tn  .sh;,re  with  me  the 
riches  wilh  which  (;(;d  has  dowere,]  vou.  \\m~  ver\- 
dreams  I  will  turn  into  pcvms:  I/)ok  at'that  hird;  I  slew 
It  thoughtlessly.  It  .seemed  to  vou  to  emi)odv  the  son^-s 
that  were  in  yi.ur  heart.  I),,  not  he  dumh  to  m-:  sin"  to 
me  as  it  did  to  you,  and  mv  life  shall  -ive  vou  OM-ms  in 
exchange  for  your  .soni: ! 

Svaiihild.  And  when  you  have  le„rnt  all  1  i;,.ve  to  "Wq 
you— when  my  soul  is  emptv  of  its  treasure  and  I  have 
sung  my  List  song— what  then?' 

Falk  {looki>i-  at  her).  What  tli-n?'  Well -n  member' 
(Points  tfKcards  the  (garden.) 

SvanhUd.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember  that  vou  c.ii  throw 
stones. 

Falk  (7C'ilh  a  iiwrknti^  lat/i:k).  So  thrt  is  all  that  comes  of 
the  craving  for  freedom  that  vou  paraded  to  me '-vou 
were  going  to  risk  everything  if  only  vou  had  an  aim  in 
life!  (Passionatdy.)  I  have  shown  vou  an  aim;  L;i\e  me 
an  answer,  once  for  all! 

S'^anhild.  This  is  my  an-^s.-r.  I  can  ne\er  heln  \mu  on 
your  way.  '    ' 

Falk  {abruptly  and  oddly).  'I'iicn  there  is  no  nion-  to 
say.  Let  the  world  claim  vou  tor  its  own.  (>v.\suu.u 
turns  a:vay  from  him  :cithoui  spcakiui^.  and  leans  upon  the 
ualcouy  with  h.r  .cad  buried  in  her  hands.  Falk  takes  a 
Je-.v  steps  backwards  and  forwards:  then,  after  a  pause,  stops 
near  her  and  speaks  ai^ain.)  I  supp<,se  vou  think  that  all 
I  have  been  saying  to  yuu  to-nigi;t  is  vtrv  ridiculous? 
i^eems  to  expect  an  ans-wer.  but  .Sv.\nhild  is  silent.)  I  liavc 
put  my  foot  in  it,  I  can  see.  Vou  h.ivc  no  feelings  except 
perhaps  a  sister's  or  a  daughter's.  I  shall  walk  very  warily 
with  you  in  f_uture;  we  shall  understand  one  anot'her  best 
Liiai  way.  {/-auses  ;  but,  as  .Svanhild  still  stands  motion- 
less, presently  turns  and  crosses  over  to  the  right.    After  a 
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low  ;tlt(),m"tluT  petty! — indeed,  how  ridiculous^ — 
ourscll  suspci'ti  (1  at  tlu'  end.    All  the  same,  your 


■  • 
t  i 


liillc  a  hill'  Sv.\Niiii.u  raises  /:':r  head  a)i(]  look-  JixcJly  at 
hi  in.) 

Sranhild.  I  want  to  .say  somethinp;  seriously  to  you.  in 
return  for  vour  ha\in'^  wanted  t(j  hold  out  a  helpinij,  hand 
to  nie.  \du  u>ed  a  nut;iphor  just  now  which  opened  my 
eves  to  the  real  nature  of  \-our  propohed  hi^h  lli^hts.  Vou 
compared  vourself  to  a  hird  of  \.\\v  a  i  tha*  had  to  tlv 
a<,'ainst  the  wind  so  as  to  l>e  ahle  t<i  soar  into  the  heiLjb.ts. 
I  was  to  he  the  hreeze  upon  which  you  were  to  mount; 
without  me  you  would  i>e  powerless,  vou  said.  How  piti 
ahle! 
as  you 

seed  of  metaphor  fell  on  fruitful  L,^round,  for  it  evoked 
another  in  my  mind,  and  one  with  more  truth  to  reeom- 
lU'-nd  it  than  yours.  Vou  appeared  to  me,  not  as  a  hird  of 
the  air,  hut  as  a  kite  — a  paper  poet-kite — which  of  itself 
was  of  but  seeondarv  importance,  while  the  string  attached 
to  it  was  exervthin;.:.  Its  wide  head  was  inscril)ed  in  ^old 
letters  with  a.ll  sorts  of  poetie  promises;  its  winiis  were 
bundles  of  epiLrrams  whii  !i  lieat  against  the  air.  but 
produced  no  result;  its  lonu  tail  was  an  e])ic,  meant  to 
scour^a-  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  but  oniv  ending  in  a 
tiny  whisper  about  this  or  that  failure  of  some  one  to  do 
tiuir  duty.  .\nd  then,  a  helpless  tliini:  like  that,  vou 
mtreated  me  to  put  you  up  into  the  sky! — to  enable  \ou 
to  so.ir  u])  into  hea\en  on  the  win.us  of  soni;.  no  matter  how 
much  my  mother  or  r.;v  sister  miirht  scold  me  for  it ! 

Falk  {uriii^iiii^  his  hands  in  distttss).  (iod  in  hea\en 
knows 

Sranhild.  No,  believe  nie,  1  am  too  biu  for  sueh  child's 
play  as  tluit.  iiut  y(ju,  who  were  meant  to  do  .i,^reat  thin<;s 
with  your  mind — you  were  goin^^  to  be  content  with  being 
flown  in  the  sky;  content  to  let  your  poetic  destin\'  hang 
upon  a  thread  which  1  nu'^ht  turn  and  twist  as  suited  mv 
fanc\  ! 

l''alk  (rrsolutt'lY).  What  d  'v  of  the  month  is  thisj* 

Sranhild  (more  i^ciUly).  Ah.  that  is  better!  Let  this  be 
a  reddetter  day  to  you;  be  content  to  soar  upon  your 
own  wings,  whether  they  Ixar  you  up  or  let  vou  fall. 
Lea\e  written  poems  to  your  desk;  poems  that  are  lived 
are  the  only  ones  worth  having.    The}  are  the  only  ones 
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that  liavc  the  ri-iil  of  \\,iy  in  thr  iiri-hts.  So  choose 
1h  t\v(  in  •  iw.  two.  (Gofs  a  Utile  nearer  to  hini.)  Now  I  have 
done  \vl  _t  you  onre  asked  me.  I  ha\c  sun^  mv  last  smm 
— my  s\san-song;  I  am  voiceless  now,  and  \()u  mav  thniw 
your  stone  at  me  il  you  wisli!  {Goes  into  the  house.  Vwk 
>lan(is  motionless,  loof-'ins^  after  her.  .-/  boat  is  seen  />assn:^ 
'nr  out  upon  the  fjord,  and  from  it  is  heard  the  Jollohing 
son:  ■■) 

"  Over  the  sea  of  life  we  sail. 
Kliltinp  Iil<e  birds  upon  the  wiiil': 
The  gulls  are  wheeling  in  our  trail : 
Why  should  we  rare  for  anvthing"-' 
What  matter  if  we  sink  to-morrow, 
.^o  long  as  to-day  we  may  sail  and  sing!  " 

I-'dik  (rousini:  iiiinsdf from  his  thoughts).  Wiiat  is  tl.at.^ 
Some  one  >inging?  Ah.  of  course— Lind  and  lii>  friends 
niaking  merry.  That's  the  v.ay !  (G(;li)Stai>  eomes  out  rf 
the  hous,  ::ith  an  overeoat  over  his  arm.)  Well.  .^Ir.  Ckildstad  ? 
Slipping  away.^ 

(luldstad.  \'es.  I  must  put  my  coat  on  first,  though. 
We  prosaic  folk  can"t  stand  tiie  night  air;  it  is  apt  to  catch 
us  in  the  small  of  the  hack.  Good-night! 

Folk.  -Air.  Guldstad,  a  word  before  vou  go  I  point  out 
some  task  for  me  to  do!  A  great  one!  One  quite  ai^art 
from  every-day  life ! 

Guldstad  (ironically).  Apart  from  ever\-da\-  life!  If  you 
(Ut  \ourself  off  from  that,  it  will  cut  itsdf  off  from  you. 

Falk  (slo'.dy,  as  he  looks  thoiij^ht/ullv  at  him).  "\'ou  ha\e 
put  it  in  a  nutshell.  (Impetuously.)  I  am  reallv  awake 
now.  1  have  made  my  throw  with  fortune's  dice.  Vou 
siiall  see  me  now — I  swear  by  all  the 

Guldstad.  Oh.  don't  swear !  Hard  words  break  no  bones ! 

Falk.  No,  not  words— but  a  task!  A  task  to  perform! 
I  am  going  to  reverse  the  Almighty's  plan.  I  have  yawned 
idly  for  six  days  and  made  no  progress  with  mv  creation; 
to-morrow— on  Sunday — I  mean  to  work! 

Guldstad  (laughing).  Yes,  let  me  see  >-ou  set  to  it  in 
earnest!  But  now  go  in  and  get  a  night's  sleep  first! 
Good-uigiit :  (Goes  out  to  ihe  ieji.  Svanhii.d  is  seen  at  her 
window  ;  she  shuts  it,  and  pulls  down  the  blind.) 
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I'rAk.  Xo,  now  to  work!  1  h;ive  [)ecn  asleep  too  lung. 
{l.uoks  up  to  SvANHii.Ds  witiiiiiw.  a)i<l  exclaims  as  if  seized 
'ivilli  a  fixed  resolution  :)  (Jood-ni.uht, !  Guod-ni^ht !  Sweet 
dreams  to  \  lU  to-nipiht!  To-morrow,  S\anhild,  you  sliall 
be  mine!  (ijoes  quickly  out  to  the  ri.;ht.  The  refrain  of  the 
soni^  IS  heard  a^a!)i  across  the  neater  :) 

'■  What  matter  if  we  sink  ln-inorrou  , 
Sv)  lon^'  as  to-day  we  may  sail  and  sing!  " 


ACT  II 

(ScENK. —  The  same.  It  is  S;i>itlay  njleriioou.  Some  "/  the 
honseliold  and  their  j^uesis,  dressed  in  their  Srnulay  best, 
are  drinking  coffee  o>i  the  verandah  ;  throui^h  the  open 
glass  doors  :vhich  lead  to  it,  otIier<;  can  In  n  in  the 
r.'om  :eit/iin.jroni  'a Inch  the  fuHouim^  ^"''^  '■'•'  iicard  :) 

Weleome,  welcome,  happy  pair 
That  need  no  longer  hide  your  hli.ss! 
You  can  spurt  in  dalliance  rar'\ 
Nor  l\,.r  to  spv  a  |ir\'inLr  eve 
When  vou  would  steal  a  kiss! 


Your  l'(  elinus  now  cm  rint  free, 
At  home — abroad — it"s  all  the  same; 
Cherish  the  tender  plant  of  love, 
And  let  its  pretty  sprouting  prove 
How  well  you  pl.'V  the  darnel 

Mis^-  Skicre  (jiom  within  the  room).  '['i>  tliink  that  I 
ne\  er  ,uuessed  anything  about  it,  .Mr.  Lind  '.  How  I  should 
ha\e  teased  you! 

A  Lady  Guest  {on  the  verandali).  Yes,  what  a  shame! 

Another  Guest.  He  icrote  his  proposal  to  you.  I  suppose, 
Anna  ? 

One  of  the  Aunts.  Xo,  he  didn't. 

Miss  Skerre.  Mv  fiance  did  1 


X     t/  J>k        \^  <.f  c  ^t.. 


secretly  engaged?    (Runs  into  the  room.) 
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Miss  Skfrrr.  'lo-morrnw  xou  must  [,'<)  out 
ririL'.  dear.' 

Srirral  Ladies.   We'll  nv^isurc  his  flnpT  for  \  uu  ! 

Mi'is  Sk</-rc.  Xonscnsi'I  She  must  do  tli.it.  ' 
Mrs.StraamanJ{oi:  thrvenvulah .  to  aladv:vho  is  st':in,o). 
Is  t!.',t  crnss-stiich.  my  dr.ir:' 

A  Servant  {ramtn^  to  thr  door  with  a  trav).  Aiiotli.  up 
of  (I 'lice,  m.i'am? 

.-/  f.ady.  Tliank  you.  just  a  little. 

Mrss  Share  (to  Anna).'  Hmw  hirky  that  -oiur  iv  w  iroek 
will  he  ready  next  week,  when  '.ou  iiave  to  pay  ymir  c.JIs! 

Aji  Old  lady  (hv  the  :riiido:r).  When  ar-  w'r'to  -.,  ,,n,i 
buy  the  trousseau  ^ 

Mrs.  StraanuDid.   Is  (^uuhrie  d.'ar  just  now.^ 

.?  Cnit!,  iiia>!  (to  some  ladies  on  the  verandah).  Look  at 
Lir.d  with  Anna's  L:lo\-es! 

Si  me  1. adits  {ni  deli-hted  tone.^).  OIi.  he  .>  kissi:i_  ijicm! 
How  sweet! 

Others  Uiettin'^  up  to  sn).  No,  is  lie  really ^^ 

I  !nd  {starts,  Nnshui:^  and  embarrassed).    \Vh:it  ;i  insen-e  ! 

Miss  Sheere.  I  saw  him  di-tinctlv  I 

Stxver  (eomiuf^  to  the  door  u'ith  a'enp  in  one  h'lnd  and  a 
bisci'.it  in  the  other).  Vou  mustn't  distort  facts  in  tl;is 
manrur!  I  declare  the  witnesses  to  he  mistaken. 

-"l//.>-  Skcere  (from  within  the  room).  Come  ah'ni:,  .\nna; 
stanf]  in  front  of  this  mirror. 

Some  Ladies.  Vou  too,  Mr.  Lind. 

Miss  Sku-re.  .St^ind  hack  to  hack!    A  little  closer ! 

The  Ladies  on  the  verandah.  Let  us  see  which  is  tiie 
taller  I 

Falk  (uLio  during  the  Jorei^oin^  has  been  icalkini:  about 
the  -ardeu.  comes  Jorward  and  stands  looking  towards  the 
house  till  the  noise  of  tongues  has  grown  quieter).  Another 
murdiT  of  a  love  romance !  If  a  butcher  slaughtered  an  ox 
m  such  a  barbarous  way  he  would  L'et  a  week  in  ^aol ;  liut 
these  — these   creatures  — go   unpunished.     (ii>n?-v   hrs 

hands.)    I  feel  inclined  to !  ]Uit,  hush,  no  more  wt.rds : 

nothmp  but  deeds  from  to-day  onward— 1  have  sworn  it ! 

Lind  (slit)t)in<y  rnutinu^h'  nuf  nf  ihi,  li^,,r„\    tk, „i.  /•„j 

•'      '  "■■/■- .%   VJ...^, 

■  In  Xnrway  it  is  the  custom  for  ench  fiance  to  present  tli-  ■  tljrr 
with  a  ring. 


ill  (lav  l')im  ;,s  thiik 


of 
as 
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tlicv  lia\r  1)(, villi  to  tilk  t.i->hions:   I  shall  lu.vea  chanro  to 
esraf)c. 

h'lilk.  W't  II,  \-ou'n-  in  Iik  k. 
'^ntn\  \^i^ll(■s  liUZ/iliLi  .'Imut  vmi 
gnats. 

I.iiid.  'I'luv  nic.m  \vx\  kindl)'.  tin-  uliolr  lot  ot  llnrti; 
but  I  i-ou!(l  do  with  a  bit  less  of  it.  Tiuir  attentions  are  a 
tritlc  wrarini:,  and  it  will  be  rather  a  relief  to  escape  Ironi 
them  for  a  little  while.    {Moves  oil  to  thf  rii^ht.) 

balk.  Will  re  are  vou  off  to? 

l.iiit!.  I'j)  tu  niir  dni,  1  tliiiik.  Kiiiii  k.  i!  um  fnid  the 
(l(K)r  bolted. 

l-'alk.   I'.ut  .-ihan't  1  call  .\iiiia  to  loin  you?' 

l.iiul.  No.  If  she  \vant>  anything,  she  tan  .■^end  up  tO 
me.  We  talked  till  quite  late  last  iiiiiht,  abwut  a  most 
important  ma.tter.  ik sides,  I  think  it  is  wisest  not  to 
draw  too  extravagantly  upon  one's  stock  of  liapj)iness. 

b'alk.  Vou  are  (juite  r'-ht.  Ik'  moderate  in  \our  daily 
demands  upon  it  I 

/.:;/(/.  Shut  up,  and  let  me  |)as>.  I  am  uoin^  away  to 
smoke  a  di.M  reet  pipe.  It  is  three  da)s  since  I  tasted 
tobacco.  Mv  nerves  have  been  in  such  a  state,  1  was  in  a 
panic  in  ( ase  she  should  refuse  me 

Falk.  \es,  vou  can  do  with  a  little  rest  and  refreshment 
now. 

I.uid.  The  b.iccy  will  ta^te  ,l;oo(1.  I  can  tell  you!  {Goes 
out  to  the  ri^ht.  .Miss  Sk.ekk  iDui  some  of  the  other  ladies 
come  do'vn  jroin  the  house.) 

Miss  Skare  (to  Fai.k).  W.is  that  he  that  went  away 
just  now? 

Falk.  Ves.  your  prey  has  escaped  you. 

Some  Ladies.  To  think  of  his  runnin.L;  away  from  us: 

Others.  Yes.  what  a  shame! 

Falk.  He's  a  tritk  shy  yet,  but  when  he  lias  had  a  week 
or  so  of  it  he  will  be  quite  tame. 

Miss  Ska-re  (lookini^  about).  Where  has  ho  a;one  to^ 

Falk.  Up  to  the  little  sittin^'-room  we  share  together. 
{Enlreatiunly.)  You  mustn't  harry  the  poor  man,  you 
know.    Give  him  time  to  t)reathc! 

Miss  Skare.  \ery  well;  but  it  mustn't  he  for  long. 

Falk.  Oh.  <j,ive  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  you 
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tan  ht^iii  till'  L.inic  a-ain.    lie  In  l.u>y  n.Kliuu  an  i;nL'li>h 
.siTnion — — 

l/;,v.v  S/;(/rr.  An  l..iuli>,!i  Mrninn  ' 

T/if  Others.  Oil.  you're  teasing'  us!     \'.iu  arc  l.amhin^! 

Falk.  I  .1111  pcrtxtlx-  .m  ridus.  lie  ha>  (juitc  dc  idcd  to 
(.■miL:ratL'  tn  Annrii.i  .is  ,t  |)ar.s(in;    and  .--o- 

Mtss  Slurre  (in  alarm).  (Joixl  urac  idus.  hi-  \\v\\^  \,M  us 
a  word  of  anv  .>u(l.  mad  id.  a  !   (7V<  thr  others.)   Call  out  the 
Aunts     .ind  hriim  out  Anna  and  Mr^.  Straainand  and  Mrs 
Halm!  ■      ■ 

Some  of  the  l.adui  {wueh  pertiirhed).  \' 
a  stop  to  that ! 

Others.  \'iN,  ur  must  act!  (Tiu\  ri:ii  m.  and  relirii 
followed  by  Anna,  Straamani.  :.•;//;  his  :eife  and  childr,,,. 
Stvver.  (iii.DSTAi)  and  Mks.  IIai.m.) 

Miss  Share.  Hire  tin  v  arc.  thank  moodnos.  (Jo  Anna.) 
Do  \'ai  kn.w  what  Mr.  Lind  has  made  up  iiis  mind  to  do 
without  savin;,'  anythin-  aliout  it.^  To  cmiLTite  .is  a 
tlerLryman 

Anna.   \"is.  I  know. 

Mrs.  Ilahn.  And  have  you  said  you  would 

Anna  (embarrassed).  (Jo  with  hini;^    \'cs. 

Miss  Share  (indii^nantly).  \'ou  h.i\c  let  him  t.iik  \(  u 
ovcr^ 

The  0th  r  Ladies  (elaspii:<:  their  hands\  How  deciitlul 
of  him! 

Falk.  But  remember  that  he  lias  an  inward  call—- ! 

.Miss  Ska-re.  I  dare  say:  and  a  man  is  at  liberty  t) 
follow  his  call,  if  he  is  single;  but  a  man  who  is  engaged 
should  think  of  his  future  wife  first!  Mv  dear  Anna,  do 
think  it  over  wliile  there  is  time.  Vou  were  born  and  bred 
in  this  city 

Falk.  Still,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  suffer  for  one"s 
ideals ! 

Miss  SkcEre.  But  not  for  a  wife  to  suffer  for  her  hus- 
band's ideals!  Tfiat  is  a  little  too  much!  (Tu  the  ladies.) 
Come  along  with  me!  (Takes  Ati-s k  by  the  arm.)  Wait  .1 
bit,  till  we  have  talked  it  over  with  you.  dear;  and  then 
we  will  show  him  where  his  dutv  lies.  (Thev  m  nut  to  ihr 
right,  all  talking  eagerly  at  once  ';  the  other  guests  split  up 
into  little  groups  about  the  garden.   Falk  stops  Straamanu 
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whose  'cvije  and  children  Jiarr  leave  his  side.     Guldstad 
walks  up  and  dmcn  during  the  folhnnnf^  mnversaiiou.) 

Falk.  Mr.  Straamand,  won't  you  ba(  k  up  Mi.ss  Anna's 
young  faith  in  him,  bef(jre  they  succeed  in  influencinij;  lier? 
Straamand  (in  his  pulpit  manner).  Certainly  a  wife 
ouu'l^.t  to  L'ive  in  U)  licr  hushand,  hut— (thoughtfully)  if 
I  ri-htlv  understood  wliat  he  said  at  dinner,  he  does  not 
fee'i'.iuite  certain  of  the  call  yet,  and  the  stipend  that  -oes 
with  it  is  a  still  more  uncertain  quantity? 

Falk.  Ah.  please  don't  judi^e  too  hastilv!     I  can  irive 

you  mv  word  that  it  is  a  stroni;  and  irresistible  call 

Sira'amaml  (in  a  -elieved  tone).  Oil,  well-  if  he  is  assured 
some  reliable  yearly  income,  then  it  is  quite  anotlier 
matter  altoirether. 

Falk  (impatiently).  Vou  are  laying  stress  on  the  very 
point  th;it  means  ni)tliing  to  me.  I  am  talking  of  a  \ocation 
—a  comjjel'iing  impulse    -not  an  income! 

Straamand  (:^ith  a  tolerant  smile).  But  without  an 
income  no  one  can  spread  the  Gospel  either  in  America, 
Europe  or  Asia— nowhere,  in  I'.ict.  Of  cou'-se.  if  he  were 
tree,  mv  dear  voung  friei^id  -if  he  had  no  ties— were  a 
single  man— we'll,  then  he  might  try  it.  But  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  h;^s  just  become  engaged,  such  an  attitude  is 
unjuslinable.  J u.-,t  consider.  lie  is  a  robust  man ;  in  time 
there  is  little  doubt  he  v.  ill  have  a  family— a  thing,  niore- 
over.  which  I  imagine  he  lieartily  desires,  l^ut  how  is  he 
to  provide  for  them,  mv  fiiond?  "  Build  not  thy  house 
upon  the  sand."  the  Scripture  says.     It  would  be  quite 

another  thing  if  what  were  ol'fered 

Falk.  It  will  be  offering  a  good  deal.^  I  know. 
Straamand.  Well,  thcn-that  is  what  helps!     It  people 

are  willing  to  give  liberally 

Falk.  No  one  is  more  willing  than  he. 
Straanuuni.   He?     I  don't  understand  you.     By  virtue 
of  his  position,  it  will  not  be  for  him  to  provide  the  means, 

but  to  recci7'e  them- 

Mrs.  Straamand  (looking  io:cards  the  background).    Ihey 
are  coming  back. 

1  Tlu'  i.uiv  nn  w..ris  in  this  passage  cannot  be  rt'produce.l  in 

"oftennt;"    aii'l    a    -  sacrinco."     s-traamaiia    uses    it    lu    tlie    one 
sense,  Falk  in  the  other. 
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Folk  (looks  at  SxRAAMAND/flr  a  moment  in  amazement, 
tJien  suddenly  takes  Ins  meaning  a>!il  bursts  out  laughing). 
Oh,  1  sec !  You  meant  Easter  offerings — offerings  of  that 
sort — in  nice  crackly  bank-notes,  eh? 

Straamand.  Well,  if  the  parson  has  to  pinch  and  starve 
all  the  rest  of  the  year,  his  congregation  make  it  up  to 
liim  ;it  Christmas  and  Easter. 

Falk  (gaily).  And  so  a  "'  call  '"  may  be  obeyed — e\en 
by  a  family  man — if  it  is  suftkiently  well  backed  up! 

Straamand.  Certainly.  If  a  man  is  guaranteed  a  suffi- 
cient income,  he  is  justified  in  undertaking  missionary  work 
in  the  Cannibil  Islands  if  lie  chooses.  {I.oivers  his  voice.) 
I  mean  to  give  her  some  good  advice,  too.  [To  one  of  his 
children.)  Dear  child,  run  and  fetch  me  my  pipe.  {Feels 
in  his  tail  coat  pocket.)  Ah,  no,  wait  a  moment — I  have  it 
in  my  pocket.  {Moves  off\  filling  his  pipe,  and  followed  bv 
his  wife  and  children.   Guldstad  comes  up  to  Falk.) 

Guldslad.  You  se^m  to  me  to  be  playing  the  part  of 
tiie  serpent  in  this  Paradise! 

Falk.  Oh,  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  too  green 
to  tempt  any  one.  {To  Lind,  ivho  has  come  in  from  the 
right.)    IIullo!    Back  again  already? 

Lind.  Whatj  in  heaven's  name,,  has  been  going  on  in  our 
room?  The  Limp  is  smashed,  the  curtains  torn  down,  our 
penholders  broken  in  two  and  the  ink  poured  all  over  the 
stove 

Falk  {patting  Jiin:  on  the  shoulder).  That  havoc  is  the 
first  effect  of  a  new  life  that  ii.  budding  within  me  !  I  have 
sat  too  long  behind  curtains,  writing  poems  by  lamplight. 
No  more  lifeless  indoor  poems  for  me!  I  am  gi'ing  to  walk 
in  God's  sunshine!  The  springtime  of  my  life  has  come, 
and  1  am  going  to  li-r  poems — not  write  them ! 

Lind.  Do  your  poems  any  wa\  you  like,  as  fir  as  I  am 
concerned  ;  but  you  can  scarcely  expect  my  future  mother- 
in-law  to  be  pleased  at  having  her  curtains  ruined. 

Falk.  What?  Do  v^u  mean  to  sav  that  sh".  who  is 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  her  boarders — even  to 
the  extent  of  giving  tin  in  lur  nieces  and  daughters  as 
wives — is  going  to  cut  up  rough  about  a  pa"r  of  curtains? 


part,  and  fits  me  in  a  very  awkward  position  as  well. 
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However,  that  part  of  it  rests  between  you  and  her.  But 
the  lamp  was  my  property — — 

Falk.  Pooh!  That  doesn"t  weiLjh  on  my  conscience  in 
the  least.  You  ha\e  ,^ot  God's  ow-  summer  sunshine  to 
revel  in;   what  do  vou  want  with  a  lamp? 

lind  You  are  im]jossible!  Don't  you  realise  that 
summer  doesn't  last  lor  ever?  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I 
am  to  be  ready  for  my  ordination  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  can't  afford  to  waste  anv  time. 

Falk  {opening  his  eyes  wide).  Do  you  mean  to  say  >ou 
are  thinking;  of  the  future  ?  ... 

Lind.  Of  course  I  am.    The  examination  is  quite  stitl 

enough ,  •  ,    ,    ,r 

Falk.  Remember  what  vou  said  last  night !  \  ou  were 
going  to  live.  You  were  intoxicated  with  the  present,  and 
asked  for  nothing  more— did  not  even  care  wnether  you 
passed  your  examination  or  not!  You  had  captured  the 
bright-plumaged  i)ird  of  Happiness!  You  felt  as  if  all  the 
riches  of  the  world  had  dropped  at  your  feet ! 

Lind.  I  may  have  .said  so;  but  of  course,  such  senti- 
ments are  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt 

Falk.  Well!  ^        , 

Lind.  I  mean  to  devote  the  mornings  to  my  new-toun'l 
happiness;   that  is  what  I  have  arranged. 

Falk.   Brave  lad!  •  ,,• 

lind.  1  shall  have  to  waste  a  lot  of  my  time  i-allmg  on 
all  my  new  relations.  Any  furtl:.r  deviation  fror.i  my 
time-table  would  be  most  injudicious. 

Falk.  And  vet  last  week  you  were  all  for  going  out  into 
the  great  world  with  a  song  on  your  lips ! 

I'ind.  Yes,  but  1  realise  that  it  would  take  up  too  much 
time.   \  can  make  belter  use  of  my  fortnight's  holiday. 

Falk.  No.  no!— rou  gave  quite  another  reason  for 
staying  at  liome.  You  talked  some  nonsense  about  finding 
ali 'the" mountain  air  and  melody  of  bird's  song  that  you 
V, anted,  down  in  this  vallev. 

lind.  Ouite  true.  The  air  here  is  remarkably  healtny; 
and  I  can  enjoy  it  just  as  keenly  sitting  quietly  working 
at  my  books.  .      ,     ..    .     .-^  ,,. 

talk.     But   it    Wab   just    N'JUi    uuur. 


not  serve  as  a  Jaco 
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Lind.  How  aggravating  you  are !  Of  course  it  is  all  very 

well  for  a  man  to  talk  like  that  if  he  has  no  tics 

Falk  {looking  at  him  and  folding  his  hands  in  quia 
amazement).  Et  tu,  Brute  /" 

Lind  (icith  a  touch  of  an^ry  embarrassment).  You  must 
remember  that  I  have  duties  now  that  you  have  not.  I 
ha\'e  my  fiancee  to  consider.  Look  at  other  engaged  couples 
— people,  some  of  them,  with  lots  of  experience,  whom 
even  you  can  take  no  exception  to;  thev  all  insist  that 
if  two  people  are  going  to  spend  their  lives  together 

Falk.  Spare  me  your  explanation.  Whose  mouth  did 
you  get  it  from  ? 

Lind.  Well — from  Styver,  and  he  is  a  conscientiou-> 
fellow.  And  Miss  Skxre,  who  has  plenty  of  experience, 
says  that 

Falk.  Well,  but  what  about  the  parson  and  his  wife? 

Lind.  They  are  an  unusual  couple,  certainly.  A  strange 
sort  of  peace  seems  to  brood  over  their  souls.  Do  you  know 
that  she  can't  remember  anything  about  her  engagement, 
and  he  has  entirely  forgotten  what  love  means? 

Falk.  Yes,  that  is  always  the  result  of  oversleeping 
one's  self — memory  flies  away  on  rebellious  wings.  (Puts 
his  hand  on  Lind's  shoulder  and  looks  ironically  at  him.) 
What  about  yourself,  my  friend  ?  I  expect  you  slept  ver\' 
sound  last  night. 

Lind.  Yes,  till  quite  late  this  morning.  I  was  so  ex- 
hausted when  I  went  to  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
excited,  that  I  was  almost  afraid  I  was  going  mad. 

Falk.  I  know.    You  felt  as  if  you  had  been  bewitched. 

Lind.  But,  thank  heaven,  I  was  all  right  again  when  I 
woke  up.  (During  this  conversation  Straamand  has  been 
'walking  up  and  down  in  the  background,  talking  earnestly 
to  Anna,  with  Mrs.  Straamand  and  the  children  always 
following  him.  Miss  Sk.^.re  comes  forward  -with  Mrs.  Halm 
and  some  of  the  other  ladies.  She  calls  to  Lind.) 

Miss  Sk^rre.  Mr.  Lind! 

Lind  (to  Falk).  Here  they  are,  after  me  again!  Let  us 
escape. 

.Miss  .Sk(i:re.  Oh,  don't  go !   Where  are  you  going?  You 

opinion  between  }ou  and  our  dearest  Anna. 
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Lind.  Difference  of  (ipinicm? 

Miss  Ska-rc  {potutiii^  to  Anna).  Yes,  sec  how  lier  eyes 
reproach  you— they  are  full  of  tears.  And  all  about  that 
Cill  from  a  con,Ljrei:ation  in  America. 

Ltud.  But,  good  Lord,  she  said  she  was  (juite  willing 
♦o — — 

Miss  Shrre  {mockingly).  It  looks  like  it.  doesn't  it! 
Ni),  my  dciir  friend;  you  will  alter  your  opinion  when  we 
luive  gcine  into  the  matter  (juittlv. 

Lind.  But  one  of  my  finest  dreams  for  the  future  was 
this  of  the  fight  that  we  would  make  for  our  faith's  sake! 

Miss  Ska-re.  Oh,  no  one  believes  in  dreams  in  these 
days.  Why,  Mr.  Styver  told  me  he  dreamt  the  other  night 
that  he  received  a  letter  in  a  strann;e  sort  of  envelope-^ — 

Mrs.  Straamand.  That  means  a  f(  rtune  coming  to  one! 

Miss  Ska-rc  (nodding).  Yes,  and  the  next  momi--"  he 
was  served  with  a  distniint  notice  because  he  hadn't  paid 
his  rates.  {The  ladies  surround  I.ind  and  carry  him  off  to 
the  background,  all  talking  at  him  at  once.) 

Straamand  {deep  in  a  homily  to  Anna,  'u'ho  is  evidently 
trying  to  escape  from  him).  For  these  reasons,  my  dear 
child — reasons  that  are  prompted  l)y  gc'od  sense,  morals, 
and  indeed  by  the  Scriptures  themselves,  1  am  sure  you 
understand  that  to  alter  your  determination  now  would 
be  most  unpraiseworthy. 

Anna  {half  crying).  Oh.  dear,  oh,  dear!— I  have  so  little 
experience 

Straamand.  Oh,  it  is  natural  enough  for  us  to  be  afraid 
of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  that  may  await  us ;  but  do  not 
let  doubt  entangle  you  in  its  toils.  Be  of  good  courage: 
Take  example  by  my  wife  and  me ! 

Mrs.  Straamand.  Your  dear  mother  was  reminding 
me  to-day  that  I  was  just  as  faint-hearted  as  you,  when 
jur  call  came 

Straamand.  Yes,  my  wife  was  \-er\-  unwilling  to  leave 
Christiania ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  saved  a  little  money, 
and  were  blessed  with  the  birth  of  our  first  twins,  ever>-- 
thing  seemed  easy. 

Falk  (aside,  io  Straamand).  Bravo !   You're  a  splendid 


Straamand  (nods  to  him  and  turns  'gain  to  Anna).  So 
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keep  your  word  to  him!  Don"t  he  faint-hearted!  Mr. 
Falk  assures  me  that  the  call  is  substantially  backed; 
isn't  it  so? 

Falk.  No,  Mr.  Straamand 

Straaniand.  Yes,  of  course  you  did!  {To  Anna.)  So 
that  you  can  rely  (jn  it  with  some  decree  of  security.  .\nd 
if  that  is  so,  why  be  downhearted?  Look  at  the  people  of 
old  time — Adam  and  Eve,  the  animals  in  the  Ark;  con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field— the  birds  in  the  woods — the 
little  birds — the  dear  little  birds — the  fishes — -.  {Turns 
away  with  Anna  and  continues  Ins  harangue  to  her  in  an 
uiuiertone.) 

Falk  {seeing  Miss  .Sk.ere  and  the  Aunts  coming  forward 
with  Lind).  Hurrah!  Here  comes  a  fresh  body  of  troops! 
All  the  Old  Guard  is  up  in  arms ! 

Miss  Skcere.  Ah,  here  she  is!  This  is  lucky!  {In  an 
undertone,  to  Falk.)  We  have  won  him  over.  Mr.  P'alk! 
Now  for  her  !   {Moves  to-rards  Anna.) 

Siraaniand  (waving  her  away).  She  needs  no  worldly 
arguments.  When  the  spirit  moves,  mundane  considera- 
tions  .  {Modestly.)  If  I  have  been  able  to  doanvtiiinLr, 

it  is  One  Above  Who  has  gi\en  me  the  power 

Mrs.  Halm.  Come,  my  dears,  be  reconciled  without 
any  mori'  ado! 

The  Aunts  {uitJi  emotion).  How  l)eautiful! 

Straamand.  Yes,  breathes  there  a  soul  so  dead  .is  not 
to  be  moved  by  such  a  scene !  What  can  be  more  inspiring, 
more  touching,  more  awakening  to  the  soul,  than  to  see  a 
young  girl  of  tender  years  making  a  sacrifice,  and  a  heavy 
one,  on  the  altir  of  duty ! 

Mrs.  Halm.  Yes,  but  she  comes  of  a  courageous  family! 

Miss  Ska-re.  Yes,  I  and  her  aunts  have  reason  to  know 
that!  You,  Mr.  Lind,  ncj  doubt  hold  the  key  to  her  heart. 
]iut  we,  her  friends  of  lier  own  sex,  have  a  master-key 
that  can  unlock  what  no  ordinan.-  key  can  move !  {Grasps 
his  hand.)  And  if,  in  time  to  come,  you  need  our  help, 
come  to  us !  You  can  alwavs  rely  on  our  good  ofTices ! 

Mrs.  Halm.  Yes,  we  will  stand  by  you,  wherever  you 
are 

Miss  Skcere.  And  will  protect  you  from  that  poisonous 
reptile,  discord ! 
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Straamand.  Ah .  those  twin  powers — love  and  friendship ! 
Wiiat  a  hapjjy  hour,  and  yet  so  charged  with  sadness! 
{Turns  to  Lind.)  Take  y(jur  bride  apart— take  h.er  apart 
tmd  kiss  her  I 

I.uid  (holdii!!^  out  Jiis  hand  to  Awa).   I  w  on"t  ;,'o ! 

Anna  (al  the  same  motntnt).  1  will  go  with  \du  {In 
amazement.)    Vou  won't  go? 

Lind  {also  amazed).  Vou  will  go  with  me? 

Anna  {<vtth  a  helpless  look  at  the  others).  Good  iieiivens, 
we  are  just  as  far  off  an  agreement  as  before  ! 

Lind.  What  does  it  all  mean? 

The  Ladies.  What  is  this? 

Mjss  Skrere  {anxiously).  There  is  some  misunder- 
standing under  all  this! 

Straamand.  She  jjromised  solemnly  that  s!ie  would  go 
w  ith  him ! 

Miss  Skccre.  And  Mr.  Lind  declares  he  won't  go! 

Falk  {laughing).  They  have  both  gi\-en  in;  what  more 
do  you  want? 

Straamand.  The  situation  is  too  com{)licated  for  me! 
{Goes  to  the  background.) 

The  Aunts  {all  speaking  at  once).  Good  gracious,  who 
has  caused  all  this  trouble  ? 

Mrs.  Halm  {to  Guldstad  and  Stvvek,  -who  have 
been  7valking  about  together  and  now  draw  near).  Every- 
thing is  at  sixes  and  sevens  again !  {Talks  to  them  in  an 
undertone.) 

Mrs.  Straamand  {to  Miss  Sk  '.re,  noticing  that  tec  is 
being  s-t  cut  on  a  table).  Ah,  here  comes  tea! 

Miss  Skcere  {drily).  Thank  heaven  for  that ! 

Falk.  Three  cheers  for  tea,  friendshi[),  love,  and  th,e 
aunts ! 

Styver.  Well,  if  things  have  fallen  out  so,  all's  well  that 
ends  well.  The  decision  of  the  suit  rests  on  a  section  of 
the  law  which  says:  The  wife  shall  cleave  unto  her  hus- 
biind.    That  is  perfectly  clear,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 

as  to  its  meaning 

MiSs  Skccre.  \o  doubt;  but  what  about  the  reconcilia- 
tion? 

Straamand.  She  must  obey  a  law  which  comes  from 
above 
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Styaer.  But  Lind  can  evade  tlie  law.    {To  Lind.) 
off  soing,  and  never  mind  the  consequences. 

The  Aunts  (joy/idly).  Yes,  tliat's  it! 

Mrs.  Halm.  Yes,  that's  the  way  out! 

Miss  Ska-re.  Then  evcr\  tiling  is  all  ri^ht!  (SvANHii.n 
and  the  servants,  meantime,  have  set  out  a  tea-table.  .-It 
Mrs.  Halm's  invitation,  the  ladies  take  seats  by  it.  The 
rest  settle  themselves  on  chairs  and  benches  about  the  garden 
atid  on  the  verandah,  and  tea  is  handed.  Falk  is  sitting 
on  the  verandah.) 

Mrs.  Halm  (with  a  smile).  So  that  little  storm  has  quite 
cleared  away !  Light  summer  showers  leave  the  air  clearer 
behind  them  and  are  generally  followed  by  cloudless 
evenings. 

I  Miss  Skcere.  Yes,   and   the   tender    blossom    of    lo\c 

I  thrives  with  watering,  like  any  other. 

Falk.  And  if  deprived  of  water  it  dies;  in  which  respect 
it  resembles  a  fish 

Svanhild.  No,  love  lives  on  air,  you  know 

Miss  Skcere.  And  a  fish  dies  in  the  air 

Falk.  That  is  true. 

Miss  Skcere.  So  vou  see  what  a  bad  simile  yours  was, 
Mr.  Falk! 

Mrs.  Straamand.  One  can  always  tell  good  tea  by  the 
scent  of  it. 

Falk.  Well,  let  us  say  love  is  like  a  flower,  then.  ForitzV 
a  flower;  and  if  the  refreshing  rains  of  heaven  are  denied 
it,  and  it  is  on  the  brink  of  withering .  (Stops.) 

Miss  Skcere.  Well,  what  then? 

Falk  (7vith  a  gallant  bo'w).  Then  in  come  the  Aunts 
with  their  watering-pot.  The  flower-simile  is  one  that 
poets  have  used,  and  their  readers  swallowed,  for  genera- 
tions; and  yet  to  most  people  it  offers  this  difficulty  that 
there  are  countless  varieties  and  sorts  of  flowers.  T  !1  me, 
now,  which  special  flower  stands  for  love? — which  really 
resembles  it  most? 

Miss  Skcere.  The  Rose;  every  one  knows  that.  Love 
makes  one  see  everything  couleur  de  rose. 

A  1  oung  Lady.  It  is  the  Anemone,  which  erows  under 
the  snow  and  is  invisible  until  it  bursts  into  flower. 

One  of  the  Aunts.  It  is  the  Dandelion,  which  thrives  best 
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when  it  is  trodden  underfoot.    *•  Gathering:  fairness  'neath 
the  oppressor's  he:-!,"'  as  the  poet  so  beautifully  [)uts  it. 

Lind.  It  is  the  Snowdrop,  wliose  tiny  hells  rini,'  in  the 
h'ast  of  Whitsuntide. 

Mrs.  Halm.  No,  it  is  the  Evcrpreen,  whieii  is  as  fresh 
in  Deeember  as  in  the  heat  of  June. 

(hddstaJ.  No,  it  is  Iceland  Moss,  which,  if  you  {.'ather 
it  in  dry  weather,  is  pood  for  younpr  i:jirls"  heart  complaints. 

A  Geutlrman.  It  is  the  liorse-Clicstnut,  which  makes 
excellent  luei  for  warming  one,  but  is  impossible  as  a  diet. 

Svanhild.  No.  it  is  the  Camellia,  wliidi  ladies  prefer 
even  to  Lilies-of-lue-Vallev  for  wearini;  in  their  hair  at  a 
ball. 

Mrs.  Siraamand.  No,  it  is  like  that  pretty  little  flower — 
bluish-f:rey,  you  know— no,  it  is  violet— dear  me,  what 

is  it  called?    Bless  my  soul,  like  a — like  a .    Isn't  it 

extraordinary  how  bad  my  memory  is? 

Styver.  Every  one  of  your  comparisons  is  faulty.  It  is 
much  more  really  like  a  flower-pot.  Vou  can  only  put  one 
plant  in  it  at  a  time ;  but  it  will  harbour  a  succession  of 
them,  one  after  another! 

Straamand  {standing  surrounded  by  his  children).  No, 
!ove  is  like  a  pear  tree.  In  spring  it  is  covered  with  white 
blossoms  like  snow;  later  in  the  year  these  l)lossoms  turn 
into  green  fruits  that  swell  and  swell,  and.  by  God's  help, 
all  turn  later  into  ripe  pears. 

Folk.  So  many  men.  so  many  minds!  But  vou  are  all 
on  the  wrong  tack.  Every  one  of  your  simile's  is  faulty. 
Now  listen  to  mine ! — it  is  one  you  can  twist  and  turn  any 
way  you  like.  {Poses  as  if  about  to  deliver  an  oration.)  In 
far  Eastern  climes  there  grows  a  plant.  Its  native  soil  is 
the  garden  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  .Moon 

The  Ladies.  Ah,  he  means  the  Tea-plant ! 

Falk.  Precisely. 

Mrs.  Straamand.  Ilis  voice  sounds  just  like  my  hus- 
band's when  he  is 

Straamand.  Don't  interrupt  him,  please. 

Falk.  Its  home  is  in  a  fabled  land,  thousands  of  miles 

across  tiie  deserts  of  golden  sand .     Fill  up  my  cup, 

piease,  Mr.  Lind!    Thank  you.    1  will  now  deliver  a  dis- 
»  ourse  upon  Love  and  Tea.    {They  gather  round  him.)   The 
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home  of  this  little  pilant  is  in  the  land  of  f;ur>--t<iles ;   is 
that  not  also  the  home  of  love?    It  is  onlv  the  Children  of 
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its  care  and  nurture.  It  is  just  the  same  with  love;  we 
must  have  a  drop  of  the  sun's  blood  in  our  veins,  before 
love  ain  take  root  in  our  heart,  there  to  sprout  and  ,i;row 
aiul  eventually  to  blossom. 

Miss  Skcere.  But  China  is  a  very  ancient  country:  so 
that  we  may  estimate  tea  to  have  been 

Stracvnand.  — undoubtedly  drunk  before  the  days  of 
Tyre  or  Jerusalem. 

luilk.  Yes,  indeed!— when  Methuselah  was  a  little  bov, 
sitting  on  his  little  stool  looking  at  picture-books,  tea  was 
known — — 

Miss  Share  {triumphantly).  But  the  essence  of  love  is 
youth!   You  will  find  it  hard  to  establish  your  simile.  Mr 
Falk! 

Falk.  Not  at  all,  for  love  is  a  very  ancient  thing,  too. 
That  is  an  axiom  that  is  believed  all  the  world  over. 
Indeed,  some  people  even  declare  love  to  be  eternal; 
that  is  exaggeration,  probably,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  its  antiquity  is  beyond  calculation. 

Miss  Share.  But  all  love  is  the  same,  whereas  teas 
differ.   There  is  good  tea  and  bad  tea. 

Mrs.  Straarnand.  Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  diflerent 
([ualities  of  tea. 

Anna.  The  tender  green  shoots  of  early  spring 

Svanhild.  Only  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  may  queni:h 
tiuir  thirst  with  that. 

A  Young  Lady.  They  say  it  is  as  intoxicating  as  a  drug! 

Another.  And  smells  like  the  lotus  and  is  as  sweet  as 
almond  blossom ! 

Guldstad.  That  sort  doesn't  get  into  the  market  here. 

Falk  (coming  doivnfrom  the  verandah).  Believe  me,  dear 
ladies,  we  each  of  us  have  within  our  hearts  a  separate 
little  Celestial  Empire  where  thousands  of  such  tender 
blooms  have  sprouted  behind  the  crumbling  Chinese  Wall 
of  basiifulness.    But  the  first  green  shoots  were  (  ulled  for 

tlie    llttlt'    Ch.ir'.f-';^'    H.ol!'!    (if    n.wv    irr-.".  rr-r-.".  f -".".r-. !-!ff!.i    C-..~-..^... 

sittmg  in  the  shadow  of  pagodas,  sighing  and  dreaming — 
dreaming  so  wistfully— dressed  in  wonderml  silks,  and 
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lioklinp  poldcn  tulips  in  their  hands.  And  it  •  ,  ;dl  one 
to  thf.'m  if  the  rest  of  the  crop  was  ruined,  'lii.it  is  whv 
it  is  only  ;tn  aftermath  that  reaches  us,  full  of  dust  and 
stiilks— no  more  like  the  other  than  lump  is  like  silk— 
a  harvest  ^ot  'oy  shaking;  the  i)ushes  viokntlv 

Giildstad.  lie  means  black  tea. 

Folk  (iioddini^).    Yes.  the  market  is  full  of  it. 

A  Gentleman.  Ilolher^  speaks  of  a  "  l)eef-tea '"  also,  I 
lielievc 

Miss  Skcrre  {acidly).  I  am  sure  we  know  nothing  of 
that  nowadays. 

Falk.  Oh,  there  is  a  iieefy  sort  of  love,  too— the  sort 
that  hits  you  suddenly  between  tiie  eyes.  You  will  find 
it  in  novels,  and  occasionally  you  may  find  its  traces 
among  the  army  of  airpet  knights  who  march  under  the 
banner  of  marriage.  In  a  word,  my  simile  is  perfect,  down 
to  the  most  unexpected  details.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  there 
is  an  old  saying  that  tea  sufTcrs— loses  some  of  tlie  delicate 
aroma  that  is  in  the  plant — if  it  is  brought  to  us  oversea. 
It  has  to  come  over  the  desert  and  across  the  mountains, 
paying  its  duty  on  the  way  to  the  Russians  and  Cossacks; 
when  it  bears  their  olikial  stamp,  it  ain  come  on  its  way; 
and  then,  when  it  reaches  us,  we  know  it  to  be  the  genuine 
article.  Now,  isn't  it  just  the  same  with  love?  Must  it 
not  cross  the  desert  wastes  of  life?  What  do  you  think 
would  be  the  consequence  if  you  or  I  were  bold  enough 
to  take  our  love  sailing  over  the  billows  of  freedom? 
Wouldn't  there  be  a  nice  fuss,  and  nice  things  said  of  us 
by  our  friends?  "  Good  gracious,  their  love  has  lost  all 
the  sweet  aroma  of  morality!  It  doesn't  smell  properly 
legalised!  " 

Straamand  (getting  up).  Yes,  heaven  be  thanked,  in  a 
Christian  country  we  should  still  consider  such  wares  to 
be  contraband! 

Falk.  Yes,  if  it  is  to  pass  duty-free  it  nmst  come  to  us 
through  dreary  wastes  of  convention,  where  no  breath  of 
the  sea-air  of  freedom  can  afTect  it.  It  must  show  its 
passport  all  sealed  and  signed  by  churchwardens,  organists, 
bellringers,  relations  and  friends,  acquaintances  and  deuce 
Knows  ■vvnoru  aii  Dcsiaes,  in  auuiiioii  lu  Liie  free  pass 
granted  to  it  by  Eros.    And  that  brings  me  to  the  last 
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important  point  in  my  simile.  Consider  how  heavy  a  hand 
"  civilisutinn"  has  laid  on  that  far-eastern  Celestial  Empirf. 
Its  great  wall  is  crumhlint;  and  no  lonj^ar  defends  it;  tlie 
last  of  the  mandarins  has  been  hanged;  profane  hands 
gather  the  sacred  crop.  The  Celestial  Empire  has  almost 
become  a  mere  saga,  a  fairy  tale  that  no  one  believes  in 
any  longer.  The  whole  world  is  one  uniform  dull  grey,  and 
we  have  killed  and  buried  \Vi)nderland.  And  when  all 
this  is  done,  what  has  bee  jme  of  Love.^  Alas,  it  has  flown 
away.  {Lifts  his  cup.)  Well,  let  it  go,  if  we  can  no  longer 
bear  the  sight  of  it — but  first  let  me  drink  a  last  to;)st  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed  1  {Empties  his  cup.  The  others 
are  olnnously  scandalised.) 

Miss  Skcere.  That  is  a  very  odd  way  to  talk,  I  must  say ! 

A  Lady.  To  speak  of  love  as  dead ! 

Siraamand.  Ard  when  we  have  here  so  many  hale  and 
blooming  proofs  of  love  assembled  round  our  tea-table! 
See,  here  is  a  widow  in  her  weeds 

Miss  Ska-re.  A  devoted  coui)le  of  married  folk- 


Styoer.  Whose  marriage  compact  is  strengthened  by 
a  troop  of  sturdy  pledges 

Guldstad.  And  look  at  what  we  may  call  the  light 
cavalry  of  love — the  engaged  couples! 

Straamand.  And,  best  of  all,  the  veterans  in  love,  whose 
alliance  has  braved  the  ravages  of  time 

Miss  Skcere  {interrupting  him).  And  the  young  couple 
just  embarking  upon  theirs — the  two  that  are  just 
engaged 

Straamand.  In  a  word,  here  are  the  summer,  the  winter, 
the  autumn  and  the  spring  of  love.  That  is  a  truth  that 
you  oin  take  hold  of — that  you  can  see  with  your  own 
eyes,  hear  with  your  ^wn  ears 

Falk.  Well,  what  more? 

Miss  Skcere.  And  vet  vou  propose  to  shut  your  eyes  to 
it  all! 

Falk.  You  have  misunderstood  me  sadly,  Miss  Skoere. 
When  did  I  ever  deny  that  this  is  so?  But  you  must 
admit  this,  that  smoke  is  not  always  proof  of  the  existence 
of  fire.  I  know  only  too  well  the  importance  that  attaches 
to  marriage,  the  family  circle,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  the  existence  of  cradles  and 
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wcdding-rin^'s;  (if  hillets-dDux  writtiri  on  pink  paprr  and 
se;ilcd  with  a  device  representing  two  turtle  doves — 
(juarrelling!  I  know  liow  pairs  of  lovers  go  mooniiii;  about 
the  streets;  liow  our  friends'  con;^aatulations  on  our 
engagements  are  repaid  in  cups  of  chocolate;  in  fad,  tliat 
there  are  rules  and  precedents  for  every  iilessc  d  thing  that 
engaged  couples  do.  Hut,  bless  my  soul.  I  know  also  that 
we  have  got  an  army,  great  stores  of  ammunition,  drums, 
swords,  spurs— but  what  does  all  that  signify?  Merely 
that  we  can  produce  an  army — it  does  not  imply  that 
there  are  heroes  in  its  ranks.  .Suppose,  even,  our  country- 
were  turned  into  an  armed  camp;  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  soldiers  in  them  were  i)ravc  men! 

Straatnand.  Let  us  endeavour  to  be  fair.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  truth  to 
represent  youthful  love  as  tiie  most  c. impelling— or, 
indeed,  the  only— form  of  love.  It  is  not  substantial 
enough  to  build  "pon  serjrely.  No,  it  is  upon  the  family 
life  that  marriage  brings  with  it,  that  true  love  is  founded, 
as  upon  a  rock  that  nothing  can  shake  or  mo\e. 

7l/ii5  Skirre.  '.  don't  ..t  all  agree  with  you.  I  should 
rather  say  that  a  free  union  of  hearts,  which  may  be 
broken  any  day  but  endures  Tor  all  time  is  the  best  pledge 
of  true  love. 

Anna  (7t'arml\').  Oli,  no— love  in  its  first  days  of  eager 
happiness  must  be  the  best  of  all! 

Lind  (pensively).  Perhaps  the  lo\-e  we  only  dream,  of 
is  the  most  fragrant  oi  all— invisible,  like  the'  anemone's 
blossom,  while  it  is  under  the  sn(nv. 

Falk  {impelw  idy).  Poor  fallen  Adam!  Regret  for  vour 
lost  Eden  is  making  you  wonder  if  vou  have  left  it  for  ever ! 

Lind.  Rubbish! 

Mrs.  Halm  {in  an  offended  tone,  to  Falk,  as  she  gets  up). 
I  think  it  was  scarcely  friendly  of  you,  Mr.  Falk,  to  stir 
up  discord  where  we  had  just  made  peace.  You  need  have 
no  fear  on  the  score  of  Mr.  Lind's  future  happiness 

Some  Ladies.  No,  indeed! 

Others.  I  should  think  not ! 

Mrs.  Halm.  It  is  true  she  hasn't  had  time  to  learn  any 
cookmg  while  she  was  at  school,  but  she  shall  have  lessons 
in  it  this  autumn. 
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Miss  Skcrrf.  She    is    cmhroidcrin; 
hcrsclt. 

One  of  kr  Aunts  {imtlin-^  Anna  on  the  head).  And  she  is 
turiiiii;^  into  ns  rcasonablu  a  little  woman  as  any  one  would 
wish  to  st'f. 

I-'alk  (with  (1  lii'.id  laii'^h).  Oh,  this  I)oc:f%-  of  "  reason - 
ahleness,"  stuck  up  to  scare  away  all  passion!  l)o  you 
tliink  it  was  reasonableness  Lind  wanted?— or  .1,  professed 
cook?  He  came  here  like  a  happy  child  of  the  ■  prin^jtime, 
and  chose  the  wild  rosebud  from  the  ^'arden.  Then  you 
took  her  into  your  hands  and  developed  her.  lie  c;ime 
back,  and  what  did  he  find?  No  Ioniser  a  rosebud,  but  a 
ripe  berry. 

Miss  Skcere.  Are  \ou  makini;  fun  of  us' 

h'alk.  A  v(  ry  useful  berry,  no  d()ul)t  — but  scan  Iv  the 
bride  he  dreamt  of  in  the  s|)rinj,'time. 

Mrs.  Halm.  Certainly,  if  Air.  Lind  was  looking  for  a 
mere  ball-room  flirt,  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  a\me  to  this 
house — for  he  won't  find  one  here! 

Falk.  Oh  yes,  1  know  it  is  the  fashion  just  now  to  cry 
up  housewifely  qualities.  It  is  a  sucker  thrown  out  by 
the  -,freat  lie  that  j^tows  apace  like  all  ill  weeds.  Let  me 
tell  you.  madam,  that  I  take  my  hat  off  and  bow  low  to 
the  •■  ball-room  flirt."'  .She  is  a  child  (.f  the  Beautiful; 
the  {golden  v.eb  of  tlie  ideal  is  spun  in  ball-rooms,  not  in 
nurseries. 

Mrs.  Halm  (with  resl^aimd  bitterness).  .Mr.  Falk,  there 
can  only  be  one  explanation  of  the  way  you  are  behaving. 
'•  .V  fri(nd  married  is  a  friend  lost,"  is' what  you  think. 
That  is  the  rowt  of  the  whole  matter;  and  I  ougiit  to  know 
—  I  h;ive  had  enouL^h  exjjerience  in  that  sort  of  thing. 

Falk.  Naturally,  when  you  ha\e  married  off  seven 
nieces 

Mrs.  Halm.  — who  are  all  very  happily  nuirried. 

Falk  {meaningly).  Are  you  so  sure? 

Guldstad.  Hullo,  hullo! 

Miss  S'ucre.  Really,  Mr.  Falk! 

Lmd.  Look  here,  Falk,— are  you  trying  to  nnake 
trouijL? 

Falk  {impetuously).  Yes,  disagreements  —  quarrels  — 
fights— and  the  more  the  better! 
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Slyt'er.  But  you  are  a  rricrc  layman— vou  know  nothing 
about  the  sul)jcct! 

ludk.  No  matter;  I  am  hoisting  my  colours  now,  at 
all  events!  I  mean  to  fight  with  all  my'might  and  main — 
fight  against  these  lies  that  have  taken  so  firm  a  root- 
lies  whose  growth  you  have  so  carefully  tended— lies  that 
have  been  allowed  to  parade  about  so  insolentlv  that  they 
almost  look  like  the  truth. 

Styrer  {in  his  best  I,  r;al  manner).  I  wish  to  enter :'.  formal 
protest,  and  to  reserve  to  myself  complete  freedom  of 

action 

Mns  Skcrre  {interrv.piing  him).  Hold  your  tongue,  dear. 
Folk.  So  I  am  to  believe  that  the  love  that  whispers  to 
the  widow  of  all  that  slie  has  lost  is  the  same  unsullied 
love  that  blotted  "  want "'  and  "  aire  "  out  of  the  lovers' 
vocabulary  in  their  radiant  days  of  haj,piness!  That  the 
love  tb.  it  pulses  in  the  veins  of  married  folk  is  the  same 
triumphant  love  that  once  bravely  defied  all  bounds  of 
convention  and  laughed  at  the  foolish  wisdom  of  the  world ! 
That  the  fair  flame  of  love  which  keeps  alight  through  all 
the  years  is  the  love  tha  once  burned  so  fiercelv  in  the 
breast  of  an  ofilce-clerk  that  he  broke  out  into  poetry! 
That  tlie  love  of  youthful  hearts  is  the  love  that  dreads' a 
v^oyiige  overseas  and  stipulates  for  a  monetarv  compensa- 
tion, although  its  ver>-  offering  of  itself  should  be  its  own 
fairest  reward!  No,  no— you  prophets  of  the  common- 
place! For  once  in  your  live:,  call  things  by  their  right 
names!  Call  tlie  widow's  sentiment  the  consciousness  of 
bitter  priv.-tion,  and  the  ma;iied  couple's  feeling  a  mere 
habit  of  mind— as  it  is! 

Straamand.  My  young  friend,  your  impudence  is  really 
a  little  too  much!  Ever\  word  you  have  spoken  is  a 
blasphemy!  {Advances  touards  Falk.)  I  am  readv  to 
venture  mv  old  bones  in  the  figlit  for  the  faith  of'  my 
fatliers  against  modern  wisdom ! 

Falk.  I  welcome  the  fight  as  if  it  were  a  holidav! 
Siraamand.  Good;    You  shall  see  me  dcfv  ihe'hail  of 
bullets !    {Impressively.)    A  married  couple  are  as  conse- 
crated as  the  priest  himself. 

Stwer  (at  Fai.ks  other  side).  And  an  en"-nf'eH  r;;;;nln 
Falk.  Half  as  consecrated,    .ke  a  deacon. 
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Straamand.  Look  at  these  children.  You  see  them — this 
little  group — their  very  presence  is  a  paean  of  certain 
victory  for  me!  How  could  they  possibly— do  you  think 
it  is  conceivable  that  they— no,  no,  truth  is  all-powerful, 
inexorable  I  Only  a  fool  could  shut  his  ears  to  it !  Look  at 

them — every  one  of  them  a  love-child {stops,  in 

confusion)  at  least,  I  should  say — of  course  they 

Miss  Share  (Jatuiin^  herself  with  her  handkerchief).  I 
really  don't  understand  what  you  mean  ! 

Falk.  Why,  you  have  furnished  me  with  just  the  ari^oi- 
ment  I  wanted— a  good,  old-fashioned,  national  one! 
Your  thoughts  instinctively  differentiate  between  pledges 
of  marriage  and  pledges  of  love,  and  you  are  quite  right. 
T'lere  is  as  much  difference  between  them  as  between 
raw  meat  and  cooked,  as  between  the  flowers  of  the  fields 
and  plants  in  pots.  We  have  almost  reduced  love  to  a 
science;  it  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a  passion.  We  have 
made  love  into  a  close  corporati'  n,  with  its  own  tests  for 
admission,  its  own  official  seal,  .^overs  and  married  folk 
each  have  their  allotted  rank  in  it,  where  they  perform 
their  duties  by  rul^  of  thumb;  it  all  holds  together  like 
a  t;i,.gle  of  sea-weed.  The  only  thing  it  lacks  is  a  band 

Giildstad.  And  an  official  journal ! 

Falk.  Excellent!  You  shall  have  your  official  journal! 
An  excellent  idea!  We  already  have  papers  for  women, 
papers  of  children,  religious  papers,  sporting  papers.  I 
hope  no  one  will  complain  of  the  price  I  shall  charge  for  it! 
It  shall  contain  news  of  the  love  affairs  of  every  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  Every  rose-tinted  love-letter  that 
Ed  .in  writes  to  iiis  beloved  Angelina  sh;'.ll  be  inserted. 
Each  week's  broken  engagements  shall  appear  in  a  column 
by  themselves,  like  the  police-news  in  other  papers.  The 
cheapest  places  to  buy  the  necessary  rings  shall  be  adver- 
tised like  the  spring  sales.  P'-'.hs  of  twins  and  triplets 
shall  be  specially  announced.  "  nen  a  marriage  takes  place, 
the  big  ('rum  shall  be  beaten  to  summon  the  whole  crowd 
of  you  to  the  performance;  and  when  any  one  gets  the 
m'tten,  the  fact  shall  be  printed  as  a  special  item  of  news, 
somewhat  in  this  fashion:    "Once  more  the  demon  of 
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renewal  of  subscriptions,  I  shall  prepare  an  irresistible 
bait  for  subscribers — I  shall  sacrifice  some  bachelor,  quite 
in  the  style  of  the  leading  papers.  You  will  see  me  fighting 
valiantly  for  the  good  of  the  community,  like  a  tiger  with 
his  claws  in  his  prey 

Guldstad.  And  what  shall  you  call  the  paper? 

Falk.  The  Lovers'"  Sporting  Times  ! 

Styver.  You  can't  mean  it  seriously?  You  can't  mean 
to  risk  your  reputation  in  that  way? 

Falk.  I  am  perfectly  serious  about  it.  People  have  been 
known  to  say  tliat  no  one  can  live  on  love  and  kisses ;  I  shall 
show  them  tliat  they  are  wrong.  For  I  shall  live  like  a 
prince  on  the  proceeds  of  it — especially  if  Miss  Ska?re  will, 
as  I  hope,  contribute  to  my  columns  Mr.  Straamand's 
life-romance  to  appear  as  afeuilleton. 

Straamand  (aghast).  Good  heavens,  what  is  he  talking 
aliout!  My  life  romance?  What  has  there  been  romantic 
about  my  life? 

Miss  Skcere.  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort  I 

Styver.  It  is  all  a  misunderstanding! 

Straamand.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  I  have  ever 
offended  against  the  proprieties  in  any  way?  It  is  an 
infamous  lie  I 

Falk.  All  right.  (Slaps  Styver  on  the  shoulder.)  '^\'  !1, 
at  any  rate  here  is  a  friend  who  will  not  fail  me.  I  shall 
begin  my  first  number  with  "  A  Lawyer's  Love  Poems." 

Styver  (after  a  terrified  look  at  Straamand).  You  must 
be  mad! — No,  I  insist  on  being  heard! — Do  you  dare  to 
accuse  me  of  writing  poetry ? 

Miss  Skccre.  I  should  hope  not,  indeed ! 

Falk.  Some  whisper  of  the  sort  did  reach  me  from  his 
office. 

Styver  (very  angry).  No  such  thing  was  ever  heard  of  in 
our  office ! 

Falk.  Well,  if  you  fail  me  too,  I  have  at  least  one  trusty 
friend  who  won't  desert  me.  I  shall  expect  Mr.  Lind  to 
contribute  "  The  Saga  of  a  Loving  Heart," — a  heart  whose 
love  is  too  tender  to  be  exposed  to  the  stormy  winds  of  the 
sea — a  love  to  which  a  landsman's  soul  is  being  offered  up 

splendour. 
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Mrs.  Halm.  Mr.  p'alk,  my  patience  is  quite  at  an  end. 
You  and  I  can  no  longer  live  under  the  same  roof — and 
I  hope  you  will  make  arrangements  to  leave  my  house 
to-day 

Falk  (botfifig  to  Mrs.  IIalm,  as  she  and  most  of  the  guests 
10  into  the  house).  I  expected  as  much. 

.Straamand.  It  is  war  to  the  knife  between  us  now,  Mr. 
Falk.  You  have  insulted  me  and  all  my  family,  from  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest.  But  crow  away,  Mr.  Falk — crow 
-.0  your  heart's  content!  {Goes  in  with  his  wife  and 
children.) 

Falk.  And  you  follow  on  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle, 
with  your  love  which  you  have  managed  to  deny  before 
the  cock  has  crowed  thrice! 

Miss  Skcere  {ready  to  faint,  to  Stv'VEr).  Come  iiere,  dear 
— help  me  to  unlace  my  corset — Ije  quick — come  here! 

Styver  {to  Falk.  as  he  hurries  to  Miss  Sk<€RE  and  leads 
her  au'ay).  You  are  no  longer  a  friend  of  mine! 

Lind.  Nor  of  mine. 

Falk  {seriously).  You  too,  Lind  ? 

Lind.  Yes.    Good-bye. 

Falk.  You  were  my  best  friend 

Lind.  No  matter.  My  fiancee  wishes  it.  (Goes  in; 
SvANHiLD  alone  remains,  standing  by  the  verandah  st^ps.) 

Svanhild.  Mr.  Falk — one  word! 

Falk  {botes  and  points  to  the  house).  That  is  the  way, 
Miss  Svanhild.  That  is  the  way  \  our  mother  went,  with 
all  her  friends  and  all  the  relations. 

Svanhild  (coming  nearer).  Let  them  go;  their  way  is  not 
mine.  I  am  not  going  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  deserters. 

Falk.  You  are  not  going  ? 

Svanhild.  No.  If  you  arc  going  to  fight  against  false- 
hood, I  mean  to  fight  as  a  true  comrade  at  your  side. 

Falk.  You,  Svanhild? — you  who  said ? 

Svanhild.  Yes,  I  who  said,  only  yesterday .     But 

are  you  yourself  the  same  man  you  were  yesterday  ?   You 
said  my  destiny  was  to  be  a  reed  for  others  to  play  on 

Fidk.  And  the  reed  played  of  itself — the  song  of  my 
hame !   You  were  quite  right.   What  I  then  thought  was 
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is  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  streets,  where  the  voice  of  truth 
may  be  heard  clear  and  strong.  It  is  of  no  use  to  con- 
template the  turmoil  of  life  from  remote  heights,  as  the 
pagan  gods  did;  one  should  bear  the  blazon  nf  the  beauti- 
ful in  one's  heart,  as  St.  Olaf  bore  the  cross  upon  his  coa: 
of  mail.  The  hero  must  be  able  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil  of  battle  and  yet  be  able  to  plan  his  course  of 
action  calmly — be  able  to  see  the  silver  lining  behind  ev^ry 
dark  cloud.  That  is  the  call  of  duty  a  man  should  obey ! 

Svanhild.  And  that  is  what  you  will  obey,  now  that 
you  are  free  and  stand  alone. 

Folk.  I  never  stood  in  the  turmoil ;  and  that  is  where 
the  call  of  duty  comes.  No !  The  compact  of  isolation  that 
I  made  with  heaven  is  broken ;  my  days  of  writing  poetry 
within  the  four  walls  of  my  room  are  gone  for  ever.  I 
mean  to  live  my  poems  now  under  the  fir-trees  and  amid 
the  cherry-blossoms.  My  campaign  shall  be  carried  on  in 
the  clear  light  of  day;  and,  Falsehood  or  I,  one  of  u?  will 
have  to  yield ! 

Svanhild.  Go  forth,  then — from  words  to  deeds — and 
heaven's  blessing  go  with  you!  I  have  misjudged  you; 
you  have  a  heart  after  all.  Forgive  me,  and  let  us  part 
friends 

Folk.  No — the  barque  which  is  to  carry  me  over  the 
seas  of  the  future  has  room  for  two.  We  must  not  part ! 
Svanhild,  if  you  have  the  courage,  let  us  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  fight. 

Svanhild.  You  and  I — shoulder  to  shoulder? 

Folk.  See,  they  have  all  deserted  me.  I  have  no  friends; 
every  one  of  them  has  declared  against  me — every  one's 
hate,  like  the  point  of  a  sword,  is  turned  against  me. 
Could  you  dare  to  stand  or  fall  with  me  ?  My  path  for  the 
future  will  lead  me  into  conflict  with  all  the  conventions, 
all  the  thousand  prejudices  that  hamper  our  feet  here; 
but  in  that  path  I  can  kneel,  like  any  other  lover,  and 
place  a  ring  on  the  hand  of  my  beloved!  {Draws  a  ring 
from  his  finger  and  holds  it  up.) 

Svanhild  {almost  voiceless  jvith  emotion).  Are  you  in 
earnest  ? 
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and  unsullied  through  all  the  mud  and  mire  of  ever>'day 
life.  Yesterday  I  pointed  to  the  beacon  of  the  Ideal 
burning  on  th'  highest  mountain-top;  you  were  afraid 
and  trembled,  cause  you  were  a  woman.  But  now  I 
point  the  way  to  what  is  a  woman's  true  goal.  A  noble 
soul  like  yours  will  keep  to  its  promise.  See,  Svanhild, 
the  gulf  lies  before  you !  Leap  over  it ! 

Svanhild  (almost  inaudibly).  If  we  were  to  fall ! 

Falk  {triumphantly).  No,  no!— I  see  a  light  in  your 
eyes  that  assures  our  victory ! 

Svanhild.  Then,  such  as  I  am,  tixke  me  for  your  o\vn ! 
The  springtime  of  my  life  has  come!  (Throws  herself 
bravely  into  his  arms,  as  the  curtain  falls.) 


ACT  III 

(Scene. — The  same.  A  bright  moonlight  night.  The  trees 
are  illuminated  iciih  colour,  d  lamps.  In  the  backgroiotd 
IS  a  table  laid  with  refreshments,  icinc,  etc.  From  the 
house,  whose  7nndows  are  all  lit  up.  piaiui- playing  and 
singing  are  heard  faintly  during  the  following  dialogue. 
Svanhild  is  standing  near  the  verandah.  Falk  comes 
i  nfrom  the  right,  carrying  some  books  and  a  7iriting-case. 
.1  SERVANT/o//o-r5  him  with  a  1,  nnk  and  travelling-bag.) 

Falk.  Is  that  the  lot  ? 

Servant.  Very  nearly,  sir.  There  is  only  your  small 
hand-bag  and  light  overcoat. 

Falk.  Very  well.  I  will  wear  the  coat  when  I  leave. 
That  will  do,  thank  you.  Oh,  by  the  wav,  take  this  writing- 
case. 

Servant.  It  is  locked,  isn't  it,  sir? 

Folk.  Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  locked. 

Servant.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Falk.  Be  so  good  as  tn  bum  it  at  once. 

Servant.  Bum  it,  sir? 

Falk.  Yes,  to  ashes,  (Smiles.)  And  with  it  all  my  drafts 
on  the  iiank  of  i^oetry.  .My  books  you  can  keep  for 
yourself. 
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Servant.  I  am  sure  you  arc  verv  kind,  sir.  If  you  are 
giving  away  all  your  books,  I  suppose  you  have  learnt  all 
tliere  is  to  learn,  sir.' 

Falk.  All  there  is  to  learn  from  books— \-es.  And  more 
besides. 

Servant.  More?    That's  saying  a  good  deal,  sir. 
I'M.  Yes.     Xow,  make  haste.     The  outside-porter  is 
at  the  door;   go  and  help  him  to  load  his  barrow.    (The 
Servant  i^oes  out  to  the  Ujt.    Falk  goes  up  to  Svanhild 
who  comes  to  meet  him.)    We  have  an  hour  to  ourselves' 
Svanhild,  by  tlie  hglit  of  God's  heaven.   See  how  the  sUirs 
glitter  between  the  leaves,  like  fruit  upon  the  branches- 
fruit  of  the  tree  (jf  the  univ  erse.    I  have  broken  the  last 
bonds  of  my  thraldom;    the  whip  of  bondage  has  lashed 
me  lor  the  last  time.   I  stand,  like  the  seed  of  Jacob  before 
the  Faschal  Limib,  with  my  loins  girded  and  mv  staff  in 
m)-  hand.  And  so  let  the  miserable  generation  thit  I  leave 
behind  me- their  eyes  i)Iind  to  the  Land  of  Promise  that 
lies  beyond  the  desert,  and  their  energies  crippled  by  con- 
vention—let them  go  on  building  tombs  in  their  pyramids 
Aly  face  is  set  towards  freedom,  though  I  have  to  cross  the 
desert  of  the  world's  contempt  to  reach  it.    Even  the  tides 
of  the  sea  will  open  a  path  for  me;    but  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy,  the  \ile  armies  of  falsehoorl,  shall  find  their  grave 
in  its  depths !    {A  short  pause.    He  looks  at  Svanhild  and 
takes  her  hand.)    You  are  so  silent,  Svanhild ! 

Svanhild.  And  so  happy!  Oh,  let  me  dream— let  me 
go  on  dreaming!  You  speak!  Your  words  brin''  mv 
budding  thoughts  to  life,  like  water-lilies  liftin- "thei'r 
heads  above  the  surface  of  a  lake.  * 

Falk.  No,  let  me  once  more  hear  vour  voice,  full  of  pure 
faithlulness  and  truth,  say  that  you  are  mine!     Say  it 
Svanhild — sav  it! 

Svanhild  {thro'U'ini>  herself  into  his  arms).  Yes,  I  am  all 
yours! 

Falk.  Dear  song-bird,  sent  by  God  to  me  alone! 
_    Svanhild.  I  was  homeless  in  mv  rnotlicrs  house,  lonely 
in  mv  inmost  soul,  an  unbidden  guest  amidst  all  the  riot  of 
happiness— of  no  account  there,  sometimes  of  less  than  no 

a<''"nilTlt  And    t)^<l.^    .......   ,..,. ^f      T.'__  il  /-         .     .• .  ... 

T  u"   "'j •'"'     '''''  -''''■■  ■-"••''••  •^"'-■'  i-iie  nrst  riuic  in  iny  iiie 

1  heard  my  innermost  thoughts  put  into  words  by  another; 
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what  I  had  va-uely  drt-amt.  you-with  the  rouraco  of 
youth  among  all  these  old  folk-seemed  to  realise  .V  one 
moment,  yoi,r  keen  wit  repelled  me;  at  another"  the 
sunshme  of  your  nature  irresistibly  attracted  me-just 
as  the  tides  of  the  sea  may  seem  to 'be  attracted  bv  leafv 
banks,  but  driven  back  shattered  from  a  rockv  shore  I 
ha\c  seen  into  the  bottom  of  your  heart  nou-^and  I  am 
a  1  yours  body  and  soul !  You  arc  like  the  sluidv  tree  Mint 
attracts  the  tide,  sweetheart  !-tlie  tide  of  my  ht'r^rt,  unich 
shall  always  be  at  full  tide  and  never  at  the  ebb ' 

I^alk.  And  now  I  can  thank  God  that  n.v  love  '■lad  its 
baptism  of  pain.  I  believe  I  scarcely  realised  how  much 
my  soul  needed  yours,  until  I  had  almost  lost  vou  and 
knew  what  a  treasure  it  was  that  I  had  dearly  bcui-hr  I 
can  thank  God  for  having  ennobled  mv  love  by  sitting 
the  seal  of  .suffenng  upon  it-and  for  having  given  us  the 
nght  to  go  for^vard  triumphantly  towards  our  goal  borne 
up  upon  the  wings  of  love !         '  . 'J^^rne 

Svanhild  (pointing  tou>ards  the  house).  They  are  mxkinc 
merry-  m   every  room   there,   in   honour  of   the   voung 
couple;    illuminations,   songs,   complimentary   speeches 
and  al   the  rest  of  it.    Any  one  looking  in  from  the  road 
would  tiiink  that  happiness  must  certainly  be  f.,und  there 
amidst  .1    that  gaiety.     {Pityiugly.)    Poor  sister!     Po?; 
spoilt  darling  of  fortune! 
Falk.  "  Poor  sister,"  did  vou  sav^ 
Svav.htld    Yes.  Hasn't  she^divided  the  priceless  treasure 
of  her  sou    between  him  and  all  her  rclations-e.ntrusted 
her  capital  into  a  hundred  different  hands,  so  that  she 

n-^Zn^^     n  ^'^t/'"'"  "°  °"^  •    ^^'  '^''^"  demand  the 
return  of  her  all-in-all  from  no  one  person,  for  no  one  person 

can  lay  sole  claim  to  her.  Ah,  I  am  ten  times  richer  than 
she-I  who  ha%'e  only  one  in  the  world  whom  I  can  claim 
as  my  own !  My  heart  wr.s  empty  when  you  marched  in  to 
occupy  It,  with  y(,ur  flag  of  victory  flving  and  a  son-  upon 
your  lips.  My  mind  holds  notliing  but  thoughts  of  you- 
you  fill  my  soul  as  the  scent  of  springtime  fills  the  aiV  I 
can  thank  God  now  that  I  was  lonely  till  you  found  me- 
tnat  1  was  dead  to  everythinL^  until  I  h^arH  fU^  k....- 
smke  tnat  called  me  from  the  emptiness  of  life  to  anew 
world  of  glor\-! 
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Falk.  Yes,  it  is  we,  a  couple  with  no  other  friends,  that 
are  the  rich  ones;  for  ttie  treasure  of  happiness  is  ours. 
Here  are  we,  stanchn;;  outside  the  windows,  looking  in  at: 
tiie  fuss  they  are  making.  Let  them  sing  and  dance  to  their 
hearts"  content ;  but  let  us  look  up,  Svanhild— up  into  the 

blue  sky !  There  are  a  myriad  tiny  lamps  glowing  there 

Svanhild.  Hush  —  listen,  dearest  —  there  is  a  melody 
breathing  through  the  branches  in  the  cool  night. 

Fcilk.  It  is  for  us  that  the  stars  are  twinkling  on  high 

Svanhild.  It  is  for  us  that  the  wind  goes  singing  through 
the  \alley. 

Falk.  I  feel  like  God's  prodigal  son;  I  have  grieved  Him 
and  been  entangled  in  the  toils  of  the  world;  but  His  kind 
hands  have  beckoned  me  home,  and,  now,  that  I  have 
come,  He  has  lit  His  lamps  for  me,  prepared  a  feast  for 
His  new-found  son,  and  gives  me  as  reward  the  fairest 
creature  He  lias  ever  made.  And  from  this  hour  I  swear 
I  will  no  more  grieve  Him,  but  be  like  an  armed  sentinel 
guarding  the  camp  of  the  Beautiful!  We  shall  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  you  and  I,  and  our  life  shall  be  a 
living  paean  of  the  victory  of  love  I 

Svanhild.  See  how  easy  it  is  for  two  to  conquer,  when 
one  of  them  is  a  man 

Falk.  And  the  other  a  true  woman!  For  two  such  as 
that,  f.'.ilure  is  impossible! 

Svanhild.  Up,  then,  to  the  fight  against  all  regrets  and 
care!  {Holds  up  her  finger  with  Falk's  ring  upon  it.)  I 
must  tell  them  all,  this  very  minute! 

Falk  (hastily).  No,  Svanhild,  not  yet!  Wait  until 
to-morrow!  To-night  let  us  gather  the  red  roses  of  love; 
it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  do  anything  so  prosaic  to-night! 
{The  door  of  the  verandah  opens)  Your  mother  is  coming! 
Hide !  No  eye  must  see  you  as  my  bride  to-night !  {They 
go  amongst  the  trees  by  the  summer-house.  Mrs.  Halm  and 
GuLDSTAD  come  out  on  to  the  verandah.) 

Mrs.  Halm.  He  is  really  going! 

GuldJ-'d.  So  it  seems. 

Styver  {coming  out).  Is  he  going,  Mrs.  Halm? 

Mrs.  Halm.  Yes,  thank  goodness  there  is  no  doubt  of 
that! 

Styver.  It  is  a  bad  business  altogether.     He  will  keep 
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his  word.  I  know  how  obstinate  he  is.  He  will  Imnc  us  all 
pilloried  in  his  paper;  my  dear  girl's  name  will  be  there, 
mixed  up  with  anncunrcments  of  births,  rejected  lovers 
and  broken  engagements.  Look  here— if  it  were  net  that 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  do  it,  I  would  propose  to  parley 

with  him^to  ask  for  a  truce 

Mrs.  Halm.  Do  you  suppose  he  would  consent? 
Styi'cr.  I  believe  he  would.  I  think  everythini:  goes  to 
show  that  when  he  was  haranguing  us  to-day,  lie  was 
under  the  influence  of  drink.  And  another  fact  which, 
though  it  is  not  a  conclusi\e  proof,  seems  to  me  to  weigh 
the  balance  of  pr(il)ability  lieavily  in  that  direction,  is  that 
apparentiv  after  dinner  lie  rushed  up  to  the  room  that  he 
and  .Mr.  Lind  share,  and  practically  wretkid  it;  smashed 

things,  and 

Guldstad  {who  has  cau<^ht  a  (glimpse  of  Falk  and  .Svan- 
HILD,  7f7;/>  have  just  separated,  Falk  ^»/'/,;^  to  the  hack^ronnd, 
and  SvANHiLD  standmc;  hidden  by  the  summer-house). 
Hush,  I  have  got  on  the  right  track  at  last !  One  moment, 
Mrs.  Halm.  Mr.  Falk  shall  not  leave  }ou— or,  if  he  does] 
you  shall  part  good  friends. 

Styt'er.  What?    Do  you  really  think  you  can ? 

Mrs.  Halm.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Guldstad.  Nothing  the  least  unseemly,  Mrs.   Halm,  I 
will  settle  the  iifTair  to  your  mutual  satisfaction.    Just  let 

me  have  u  minute  alone  with  vuu  first 

Mrs.  Halm.  By  all  means!  {She  and  Guldstad  come 
do7in  into  the  garden.  During;  the  folloiving  dialogue  they 
are  seen  walking  up  and  down  m  the  background,  engaged  in 
lively  conversation.  Styver  comes  down  into  the  garden 
and  notices  Falk,  who  is  standing  looking  out  over  the  ivater.) 
Styver.  These  poets  are  nusty-tempered,  revengeful 
chaps,  but  we  civil  servants  are  accustomed  to  deal  with 
people  diplomatically.    1  shall  make  my  own  terms  with 

Wm .      {Breaks   off  on   noticing   Straama.nd    coming 

out  0/ the  house.)   Oh,  bother! 

Straamand  {on  the  verandah).    Really  going  to  lea\e  the 
house?    {Goes  down  to  Stw^r.)   My  dear  fellow,  do  go  in 

for  a  few  minutes  and  keep  mv  wile 

Styner.  Keep  your  wife  ? 

Straamand.  Keep  my  wife  company.    We  are  so  accus- 
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tonud  to  1)0  always  lo^cllKr,  she  and  I  and  tlit-  children, 

and  n<  \(r .     (Mks.  Straamand  utid  the  c/uUrrn  afyprar 

al  tlif  door.)    All,  tlicro  ttiry  arc  all  at  tin;  dour! 
Mrs.  Straamand.  Wlurc  an-  you.  dear? 
Strauntand  (m  an  undertone,  to  Stwer).  Think  of  sonic- 
thiiiur  that  will  di.slract  thiir  minds— suniclhin^  amusing 
to  till  tlii-m. 

.S7v<"<T  (i,^';;;;,'  /v/>  o)i  to  the  verandah).    Mrs.  Stra.imaiui, 
havr  you  read  our  last  d(  ijartintnt.d  iKtiti(;n  ?  It  is  a  model 
of  <nnH\  style.    {Takes  a  hook  out  oj  his  fyocket.)    I  will  read 
you  some  ionL.'iluxtraets  from  it   -     .  {Drives  them  politely 
back   into   th-   roam,   and  /ollo:vs   tutm   in.      Fai.k   eoinas 
Jor-uayd  :   A       ul  .Stkaamand  meet,  and  stand  for  a  moment 
lookup  at  ij>ie  another.) 
Straamand.  W'ril? 
Falk.  Well.^ 
Straamand.  Mr.  Falk  I 
J''alk.  Mr.  -"Straamand! 

Straamand.  Are  you  more  rea.Minahle  now  than  when 
we  last  j)arted? 

J'alk.  No.    I  iia\e  decided  irre\ue.d)ly  upon  the  course 
1  am  '^n'uvj,  to  take. 

Straamand.  Even   i!    it   means    tramplin;,'   your   neigh- 
bour's happiness  underfoot? 

J-'alk.   I  will  plant  truth  in  its  place,  if  I  do.    (Smiles.)   I 
suppose  you  are  thinking  of  my  Lovers'  Sporting  Tunes  I 
Straamand.  Oh,  1  dare  say  that  was  onl_\-  vour  fun? 
Falk.  Ves,   that   will   end   in   smoke;     you   m.i\-  make 
your  mind  easy  about  that.      I  am  yoinL,^  to   li-ht   real 
battles  now- — not  paper  onts. 

Straamand.  Still.  e\en  if  you  spare  mc,  I  know  some 
one  wiio  will  not  let  me  off  so  easily— tlu'.t  fellow  Styver. 
lie  will  have  his  knife  into  me;  and  it  will  be  aW' your 
doini:,  because  you  were  malicious  enough  to  stir  up 
reminiscences  of  certain  SL-ntimental  indiscretions  of  mine. 
Vou  may  be  sure  he  will  be  reatly  enoui^h  to  quote  them  if 
I  breathe  a  w;ord  airainst  this  '-'call"  of  Lind's  that  tliey 
are  all  shoutini,'  about.  I  understand  that  government 
ofikials  have  considerable  influence  with  the'press  now- 
adays. An  article  from  Styver's  pen  miirht  ruin  m.c,  if  it 
were  printed  in  one  of  our  leading  papers.     Thev  strike 
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pitilessly  u.-id  cast  thfir  mt  ui.|i'  for  sciind.ils 
whfii   the  time   for   tli  ■  rciK'w.il   of 
round  — 
Fulk  {as  if  concedini^  a  point).  Yes,  if  yo'  r  storv  were 

scand.i    .us  cnou^'ii,  e.  ruiiiiiv 

Straam.nid  {di'sf'owlently).  It  would  W:  all  tlir  s.ime 
whether  it  were  or  no.  J'hese  papers  have  a  lot  of  columns 
to  fill.  Mark  my  words,  that  is  where  I  >hall  he  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  revenge. 

Falk  (maliciously).  On  tlu'  altar  of  retribution,  you 
mean— and  d.servedlv. 'There  is  .such  a  thing  as  Nemesis, 
you  know;  it  may  be  slow  in  striking,  but  it  strikes  surely 
—and  no  one  uin  csGipe  it.  If  anv  one  has  sinned  against 
the  Ici  I,  in  steps  t'lat  vigilant  watchman  tin-  Press  and 
tlie  culprit  !uis  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Straamand.  But,  good  heavens,' when  did  I  even  promise 
.  ay  allegiance  to  this  Ideal  that  vou  are  all  so  fond  of 
prating  aboui  ?  1  am  a  married  mim,  the  father  of  a  f  imilv 
-remember  that  I  have  twelve  little  ones;  I  am  absorbed 
m  my  e very-day  duties;  I  have  chapels  of  ease  to  look 
after,  all  over  an  extensive  pariOi.  a  huge  flock  .  .  spiritual 
sheep  to  aire  for.  I  have  to  tend  tlicm,  guide  thtm,  guard 
their  footsteps;  I  have  to  look  after  mv  'Tops;"l  am 
wanted  in  the  stable  and  thf  cow-houses  do  you  supijose 
I  have  any  time  to  sp  ire  for  Ideals' 

Falk.  Well  then,  get  back  home  as  ,   lick  as  vou  c^n 
and  make  yourself  snug  for  t,ie  uinti  r  under  vour  th.  tch 
This  is  the  day  of  Young  Norwav!    Its  brave  battalions 
number  their  warriors  in  thousands    and  their  flags  are 
flying  in  the  morning  breeze ! 

Straamand.  And,  my  young  friend,  s  ppose  I  do  go 
home  with  all  my  flock,  all  those  that  yesterday  composed 
my  httle  kingdom,  you  know  quite  well  that  to-dav  things 
would  not  be  the  same  with  them  as  yesterday.  Do  \  .u 
suppose  I  could  take  them  back  just  as  I  brought  them? 
{Interrupts  Falk  as  the  latter  tries  to  answer  him.)  No,  wait 
and  listen  to  what  1  ,iave  to  say.  {Comes  nearer  to  'him.) 
There  was  a  time  when  I  was  young,  as  vou  are  now,  and 
no  less  brave  and  fearless.  I  had  to  earn  my  bread,  and 
the  years  v.  nt  by;  and  that  hardens  t^e  soul;  just'as  it 
does  the  hands.    I  went  up  to  l,.e  north;  there  my  home 
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lay  in  a  pcueful  spot  !)eyund  the  mountains,  and  my 
world  was  boundtd  by  the  four  corners  of  my  parish.  My 
home,  Mr.  Falk!  Do  you  even  know  what  a  home  i.s? 
l-alk  iatrlly).  No,  I  have  never  knowri  '  * 
Slraamand.  I  c;m  well  believe  it.  A  '.01..C  s  a  place 
where  there  is  always  room  for  friends  ■  "here  even 
two  people  who  are  not  friends  feel  co.  ned;    where 

one's  thoughts  h.ve  ai  free  play  as  chuuren  on  tluir 
lather's  knee;  where  one's  voice  is  echoed  back  sweetly 
from  the  i)eloved  one's  heart;  where  one  can  grow  grey- 
haired  without  realising  that  the  years  have  passed  over 
one's  head:  where  life  always  has  a  background  of  happy 
memories,  like  the  lar  line  of  blue  hills  l)ehind  a  forest. 
Falk   {with  Jorccd  gaiety).  Vou  are  getting   quite   en- 

tlmsiastic 

Slraamand.  \es,  and  over  thmgs  you  c;in  only  laugii 
at!— so  differentlv  has  our  Maker  made  us.  I  know  I  lack 
what  you  have  far  more  of;  but  I  ha\e  won  mu.  h  that 
you  have  lost.  There  are  many  grains  of  truth  on  he  paths 
of  every-day  life  that  seem  like  mere  fancies  when  looked 
at  from  too'gr«-at  ;"•  height.  You  want  to  soar  into  the  sky, 
while  my  ambitions  suircely  rise  above  the  height  of  my 

own  roof-tree.    Some  l)irds  are  born  eagles 

Falk.  And  others  barn-door  fowls. 
Slraamand.  Oh,  laugh  at  me  if  you  like.    1  dare  say  it 
is  true  enough  that  I  am  a  barn-door  fowl ;   but  I  have  a 
flock  ot  chickens  under  my  wings,  and  you  have  none.    I 
have  that  humble   bird's  courage  and  devotion;    and  I 
can  fight  for  those  that  belong  to  me,  if  necessary.  1  know 
well  enough  that  vou  think  me  stupid— perhaps  even 
worse  than  stupid— I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  too  greedy 
for  worldly  goods.    Well,  I  don't  think  that  is  worth  our 
quarrelling  about.     {Takes  Falk's  arm,  and  continues  in 
quiet  tones,  but  with  increasing  earnestness.)    I  will  grant 
vou  tliat  I  am  as  greedy  and  stupid  and  dull  as  you  like ; 
but  I  am  greedy  for  the  sake  of  those  that  God  has  given 
to  me,  and  I  have  grown  stupid  in  fighting  against  want, 
and  dull  from  living  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  loneliness. 
But,  as  mv  vouth  vanished  like  a  ship  disappearing  bit 
by  bit  on'lh'e  horizon,  I  saw  another  ship  approaching 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  towards  my  httle  narrow  bit 
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cf  slinrp.  For  vvcry  youthful  dream  lli.it  I  !>)st  in  my 
struj:-^lc,  for  every  feather  that  I  lost  frt-ni  rnv  \\ir.f:s,  God 
pivf  me  a  pift  of  w(md<rful  luauty;  and  I  i((  cpted  Gods 
I  ifts  with  a  thankful  heart.  It  is  for  them  I  have  stnipplcd, 
Inr  them  I  have  endured  eviTythinj:.  and  for  them  that  I 
have  found  my  (onifort  in  (iod's  Word.  Tliev  were  mv 
field  of  flowers— my  cluster  of  little  ones;  and  you  have 
st^iined  them  with  the  poison  of  your  moekervl  Vou  have 
shown  me.  with  your  ;,'itts  of  nu'nd  and  (umniand  of 
lanf^uape,  that  what  I  thouLrht  was  happiness  was  only  a 
lool's  paradise—that  what  I  took  seriou>iv  was  only 
ludicrous.  Now  I  hep  you,  dve  me  hark  my  peace  of  mind, 

only  give  it  me  untarnished  and  unhurt 

folk.  Af  you  appealinj";  to  mr  as  an  authoritv  on 
h..ppiness? 

Straamand.  \'es.  Vou  have  put  doubt  like  a  sturnblin^- 
l>Ioek  in  my  path,  and  only  you  can  remo\-e  it.  Take  away 
the  barrier  you  have  set  up  between  me  and  mine--take 

the  halter  ot!  my  neck 

Falk.  Do  you  think  I  keep  on  hand  a  tub  of  the  tar  of 
l.ilsehood,  to  caulk  up  the  seams  ol  tiie  vessel  of  happine.ss 
where  she  has  sprung  a  leak? 

Straamand.  I  belie\-e  that  as  you  destroved  my  peace 
ol  mind  with  a  word,  you  ain  restore  it  with  a  word;  that 
}ou  can  mend  the  links  you  have  broken  in  the  chain  of 
my  life.  Give  me  a  fresh  verdict;  think  again,  and  speak 
tiie  truth  fully  and  frankly;  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  hold 

my  head  up  again 

Falk  {proudly).  I  am  not  goinrj  to  hall-mark  brass  as 
;jold. 

Straamand  {looking  hard  at  him).  Then  remember  some 
words  that  were  spoken  just  now  by  a  man  who  pretends 
that  he  follows  nothing  but  the  light  of  truth.  {Lijts  a 
finger.)  "  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Nemesis,  you  know, 
and  no  one  can  escape  it."  {Goes  towards  the  house.  St^^ver 
comes  out  oj  the  house,  wearing  spectacles  and  carrying  an 
open  book  in  his  hand.) 
Styver.  Mr.   Straamand,  please  come  at   once!      The 

children  are  all  crying 

The  Children  {appearing  at  the  door).  Daddy! 

Siyver.  And  your  wife  wants  you!     (Straa.mand  goes 
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iulu  the  house.)  That  woman  has  no  appreciation  of  stvle. 
(Pdis  the  book  and  his  i^lasses  in  his  pocket,  and  comes  dozen.) 
Falk ! 

Falk.  Yes! 

Styver.  I  hope  you  have  changed  vour  mind. 

Falk.  Why  do  you  hope  so? 

Styver.  I  should  have  thoui^ht  it  was  ohvious.  Surelv 
you  will  admit  that  it  •  inexcusable  to  make  use  of  in- 
formation you  have  gamed  in  confidence?  That  is  never 
done. 

Falk.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  rather  dani^erous  for  the 
confider. 

Styver.  Good  Lord,  yes! 

Falk.  Oh,  only  for  public  men. 

Styver  (hastily).  No,  indeed;  it  is  dangerous  for  any 
one  with  an  official  position.  You  can  surely  imagine  how- 
it  would  damage  my  prospects  if  my  chief  thought  I  had 
a  Pegasus  of  my  own  neighing  during  office  hours,  and  in 
such  an  office  as  ours.  You  know  how  much  poetic  efforts 
are  likely  to  be  relished  in  a  public  department.  And 
what  would  be  wor>e  than  all,  would  I'e  for  it  to  come  out 
that  I  had  broken  the  most  stringent  of  all  official  rules, 
and  revealed  important  confidential  secrets. 

Falk.  You  would  be  punished  fcjr  such  an  indiscretion, 
eh? 

Styver  (mysteriously).  The  result  might  be  that  a  mrai 
in  a  public  position  like  mine  would  be  obliged  to  send  in 
his  resignation  at  once.  One  of  the  strictest  obligations  on 
us  public  servants  is  to  keep  a  padlock  on  our  lips,  even 
amongst  the  highest  in  the  land. 

Falk.  15ut  ii  is  tyrannical  of  any  master  to  muzzle  the 
— clerk  who  is  metaphorically  treading  out  his  com. 

Styver  (shru^qing  his  shoulders).  The  regulations  require 
it,  and  one  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Moreover,  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  a  general  revision  of  salaries  is  under 
discussion,  it  would  be  most  imprudent  lo  raise  the  ([ucs- 
tiop  of  the  use  made  of  official  time,  and  .so  forth.  That  is 
why  I  wmt  to  ask  you  to  keep  silence.  One  word  might 
rob  me  of 

Falk.  Your  despatch-box? 

Styver.  Oh,  well — let  us  say  my  letter-book.    Its  lock  is 
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like  the  brooch  that  fastens  the  kerrhicf  over  a  maidc n's 
bosom.  Any  attempt  to  pry  into  the  secrets  it  conceals 
may  cause  tniuhle. 

Falk.  And  yet  it  was  you  who  invited  mv  criticism, 
and  asked  me  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  treasures  of  pocsv 
that  you  keep  in  your  desk. 

Styver.  How  wus  I  to  know  that  the  parson  could  sink 
so  low  in  the  mire— a  man  who  has  been  as  fortunate  as 
he  h;is,  with  his  livin?,  iiis  wife  and  his  children,  and 
money  enouirh  to  enable  him  to  defy  the  buffets  of  life]' 
If  lie  can  fall  so  low  as  to  join  the  Philistines,  who  is  irninj; 
to  blame  a  humble  cierk  like  me.  who  have  never  had  ;iny 
promotion,  who  am  en^acfcd  and  about  io  be  married-'- 
not  to  mention  the  probability  of  children,  and  so  forth. 
{More  forcibly.)  If  I  were  a  prosperous  well-to-do  man. 
I  should  not  be  afraid  to  take  up  arms  ajjainst  the  whole 
world.  Even  if  I  were  a  bachelor  and  free,  like  vou,  believe 
me  I  should  shake  the  dust  of  this  prosaic  'life  off  mv 
banner,  and  unfurl  it  in  defence  of  the  Ideal ! 

Falk.  We'll,  save  yourself,  man! 

Styver.  W)i.vt? 

Falk.  You  have  still  time!  Don't  pav  anv  heed  to  the 
owlish  wisdom  of  the  world.  Remember'  that  a  free  cater- 
pillar can  develop  into  a  butterfly; 

Styver  {retreating).  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  break 
off  my } 

Falk.  Yes.  When  the  pearl  is  pone,  what  is  the  use  of 
the  oyster-shell? 

Styver.  You  might  propose  such  a  thing  to  a  tvro  in  the 
law,  but  not  to  a  man  with  some  reputation  for 'his  know- 
ledge of  It!  I  am  not  thinking  of  what  was  laid  down  on 
the  subject  m  the  time  of  Christian  V. ;  the  situation  is  not 
touched  by  the  breach-of-promise  law  of  '42;  as  fir  as 
strict  legality  is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  infringement 
of  the  law  in  such  a  proceeding 

Falk.  Ther?,  you  see! 

Styver  {with  decision).  But  nevertlieiess  I  wouldn't  hear 
of  such  a  thing.  We  have  stuck  to  each  other  throu<-h 
some  difhcult  times.  She  doesn't  ask  fur  many  of  the 
pleasu.-es  of  life;  and  I  am  easily  contented,  and  know 
(juitj  well  that  I  am  just  cue  out  'for  a  life  spent  between 
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office  work  and  domestic  joys.  Others  may  envy  the  wild 
birds'  free  flij^ht,  it  they  please ;  a  humble  lifu  at  home  can 
me;'n  happiness,  too.  l)ocs  not  Goethe  say  somewhere 
that  no  one  can  skim  the  cream  of  happiness  from  the 
l\Iilky  Way  and  still  less  make  butter  from  it? 

Falk.  Still,  whatever  your  aim  is.  your  intt  licet  should 
have  the  upper  h;;nd  in  all  your  druduery.  A  man  should 
do  his  every-day  fluty  as  a  citizen,  bui  he  should  seek  to 
eimoble  tii-it  duty.  UndoublLdly  there  is  beauty  to  be 
found  ever\-whcre;  but  it  needs  an  artist  to  see  it  and 
understand  it.  And  because  a  man  is  fond  of  diLrginf:f  in 
his  garden,  he  mustn't  on  that  account  think  himself  th.e 
equal  of  a  skilled  gardener. 

Siyver.  Then  let  us  go  in  peace  along  our  tranquil  way; 
we  are  setting  no  obstacles  in  yours  !  We  are  content  to 
walk  along  the  ground,  while  you  want  to  soar  into  the 
heights.  Ah,  me  I — she  and  I  used  to  want  to  do  that, 
once.  But  what  every-day  life  demands  is  work,  not  songs ; 
the  desire  to  sing  seems  to  die  away  as  one  grows  older. 
Youth  is  like  a  lawsuit,  and  as  fruitless  as  the  most  unneces- 
sary of  them.  Compromise  is  the  only  way  out;  don't 
think  of  getting  damages;  because  your  suit  is  as  good  as 
lost  in  any  court  you  may  take  it  to. 

Falk  {bravely  and  confidently,  casting  a  glance  toicards 
the  sionmer-house).  No,  not  even  if  I  lose  it  in  the  final 
court  of  appeal !  I  know  that  even  a  convicted  criminal 
may  be  recommended  to  mercy!  I  know  that  two  people 
can  live  their  life  together,  with  happy  enthusiasm  and 
witli  unspoilt  faith;  you  merely  preach  the  miserable 
belief  of  the  day,  that  the  Ideal  is  only  a  secondary  thing. 

Siyver.  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  primary  thing;  but  its 
functioa  is  discharged,  like  that  of  the  f  ower,  when  life's 
fruit  has  set.  {From  the  house  the  sound  oj  a  piano  is  heard, 
and  !M:ss  S-:^nE's  voice  singing  a  popular  ballad.  Siyver 
stands  listening  with  quiet  etnotion.)  She  was  singing  that 
very  song  t.:e  first  time  we  met.  {Lays  his  hand  on  Falk's 
arm  and  looks  into  his  eyes.)  As  often  as  she  wakes  that 
song  to  life  I  hear  among  the  notes  the  assurance  of  her 
first  promise  to  be  mine.  And  when  the  fires  o'  our  first 
passion  have  burnt  themselves  out,  and  friendship  has 
arisen  from  its  ashes,  that  song  will  still  be  a  link  I)etween 
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th  two  states.  And  even  if  mv  back  becomes  bent  with 
st-opin^  over  my  desk,  and  mv  work  becomes  no  more 
tiiiin  a  daily  f^ght  against  starvation,  I  shall  still  at  the 
end  of  my  day  go  happily  Iv.ck  to  mv  home,  where  I  can 
hear  the  echoes  of  our  vanished  passion  in  the  notes  of 
that  song.  If  only  a  short  ho-ir,  bu';  all  our  0:111,  awaits 
me  there,  I  shall  have  won  the  i^ime  without  pavin" 
forfeit :  {lie  ^oes  into  the  house.  Vai.k  turns  tou-avch  the 
summn-housc.  Svaniiild  comer  foncard.  pah'  and  r-i- 
dently  moved.  They  stand  looking  at  one  another  tn  silence 
Jor  a  moment;  then  she  thro7vs  herself  passionatclv  into  his 
arms.) 

talk.  My  Svanhild.  let  us  have  faith  in  one  a-iother 
and  make  a  brave  stand!   .Vmongst  these  folk  vou  are  like 
a  fresh  ,j:-mg  flower  in  a  graveyard— for  that  is  what  their 
hte  IS  ]•    ..      There  is  a  corpse-like  flavour  alinut  these 
manied  folk;  a  corpse-like  flavour  about  the  couples  one 
sees  going  along  the  streets-with  a  smile  on  their  lips 
but  the  coldness  of  the  tomb  in  their  hearts    and  their 
aspirations  as  dead  as  if  thev  were  in  the  grave     And  th'it 
is  what  they  -all  livin^^!   Good  God,  is  such  a  life  as  that 
worth  all  the  pains  they  give  themselves .^    To  brin-  ui) 
hordes  of  children  for  such  a  fate-cram  ihem  with  ide.s 
0    rectitude  and  duty,  give  them   one  short  summers 
glimpse  ot  love— only  so  as  to  have  their  souls  plump  ;.nj 
ready  for  the  butcher's  knife. 
Svanhild.  Dear,  let  us  escape  from  it  all ! 
Folk.  Escape?     But  where  to?     Isn't  it  the  sahie  all 
over  the  world?    Doesn't  the  .same  lie  hang  on  the  wall  in 
every  home,  framed  and  glazed  and  labelled  "Tlie  Trutli "  ^ 
No,  we  will  stay  here  and  waich  this  comedv— this  tr-  i'- 
comedy— this    harlequinade— a    wliole    n::ti(m    b  ■lievin- 
the  he  that  they  all  live  to  be  the  truth!     Look  at  the 
parson  and  his  wife,  look  at  Lind  and  Stvvcr,  like  (-lowns 
in  Love  s  Harlequinade,  with  a  lie  in  their  hearts  and 
plenty  of  talk  about   truth   in   their  mouths— and    vet 
decent  cnougii  folk  at  bottom !  Thev  lie  to  themselves  I'nd 
to  one  another;  yet  not  one  of  them  can  see  what  is  at  the 
root  of  their  lies.   Even  when  thev  have  shipwrecked  their 
lives,  each  one  cf  them  thinks  himself  a  Crcesus  in  happi- 
ness and  a  littlp  tin   .mrl  ."^.f,.  t^u^  i •_  .     -<-.         ■'  ' 
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driven  ti.emselves  out  of  Paradise,  and  sunk  up  to  the 
cars  m  the  sulphury  pit;  l)ut  not  one  of  them  realises 
where  he  is,  and  each  of  them  believes  he  is  heaven's 
champKjn  and  smiles  through  his  sighs  and  groans;  ,.nd 
when  iieelzebub  comes  alone,  bdlowing  and  .^ibin"  at 
tliem,  with  h.,rns  and  cloven  foot  and  all  the  nst  ui  it 
every  man  nudges  his  n(igh[)our  and  says:  "Hats  off' 
Jlerc  comes  the  Lord  of  All  Thir    s!" 

Svan/nlJ  {ajter  a  s/wt  pause  of  thounht).  How  wonderful 
It  IS  that  your  dear  hand  has  shown  my  heart  the  way  t.. 
yoursinth,' springtime  of  our  love!  The  life  of  which  I  used 
to  get  fleeting  glimpses  in  my  dreams  is  going  to  be  my 
eal  life  from  to-day.  I  was  stumbling  along-ah,  how 
blindly  .-when  you  shed  the  light  on  me,  and  I  found  the 
way!  {Looks  at  Ialk  in  quiet,  lovino  wonder.)  Where  do 
you  get  your  strength,  you  great  strong  tree,  thai  stand 
so  straight  and  vigorous  through  all  the  havoc  of  the  Kal- 
— tlia.t  stand  alone  and  shelter  me ^ 

Falk.  From  God's  truth,  Svanhild— that  is  what  . 
one  couraLTc.  *" 

J^'^afil'l  {looking  towards  the  house  with  an  expression  of 
disgust).  Botli  of  those  men  came  to  you  like  wicked 
tempters,  each  of  them  the  mouthpiece"of  half  his  sex. 
Ihe  one  of  them  asks  how  love  can  ^row  if  the  soul  is  b  nt 
under  the  weight  of  prosperity;  the  other,  how  love  is  to 
last,  It  he  IS  nothing  but  a  struggle  a-ainst  poverty  It 
is  liorrible-to  be  able  to  pre;..ch  such  doctrines  as  the 
word  of  truth,  and  yet  endure  to  be  alive! 

Falk.  And  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two^ 
Svanhild.  \Vc?  Well,  what  of  it  if  we  do?  Are  we  iroing 
to  let  outward  circumstances  alTect  us.^    I  ha^•e  told  you 
idreadv,  if  you  mean  to  fight,  I  mvan  to  stand  or  lalfby 
vour  side.   No  command  is  so  e.:sy  to  follow  as  tiiat  of  the 
l.ible,  whicli  bids  a  woman  leave  her  home  and  l.-llow  the 
man  .sue  loves,  for  better  or  for  worse,  on  God's  own  path ' 
falk  {enibrucing  her).  Then  let  winter's  .torms  do  their 
worst!     We  shall  stand  upright  in  the  midst  of  them- 
nothing  can  uproot  our  love !   (Mrs.  Halm  and  Guldstai^ 
cor,iein  at  the  baek.from  the  right.    Falk  and  SyANHiLD 
are  stiU  standing  by  the  summer-house.) 
Guldsiad  (softly).  Look,  iMrs.  Halm ! 
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Mx.  I/alir  {astonishcil).  'Y\.  . 
Culdstad.  \h<  you  still  (iishc) 
Mrs.  Halm.  It  is  aniaziiiji 
(iiddstaJ.  Oh,    1    1 
hatching  his  plans. 


j-^c  two  tofrcthcrl 
i'  \e  mc? 


Mve    noticed    \w 
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quu'tly 
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rs. 


}"ou  ha\en't 


Il^^'-m    {to    her.elj).    Wi.o    would    luivc    ihou'^ht 

So  tl^t-^-       ^^^^'-— '•)    ^til!.r.dly,ln;;;-; 

fw.'W.vto;    \-cry  well;    you  shall  have  proof. 
Mr     Halm.  In  nediately? 
Guldstad.  Yes;   and  undoubted  proof,  too 
^Mrs.  Hrhn  {holding  out  her  hand  to  hm).  Good  luck  to 

Guldstad  {sert      ^ly).  Thanks;    I  mav  need  it. 

Mrs.  Main:  {loomng  hack  over  h,r  shoulder  as  she  e«,-0 

\  h.eheyer  way  tiungs  turn  out,  the  cliild  will  he  lu'.ppv 

(inK       itn  the  house.)  ''• 

Gu,..staa   {going  up  to  Falk).  I  .suppose 
n;uch  time '  '  i  i 

Falk    I  lca\-e  in  a  quarter  of  an  iiour. 

Guldstad.  That  will  be  t  nou,"h. 

Svanhild  {moving  awav).  Good-bve  ' 

Guldstad.  No,  ]\liss  .Svanhild,  please  stiv 

Svanhild.  Shall  1} 

Gfstad.  Yes,  till  vou  have  answered  me.  r.vervthmrr 
n.u.t  be  n.ade  quite  dear  between  us;  we  three  have  iot 
to  ha\e  a  heart-to-heart  talk.  ^ 

Falk  {astoni'u'd).  We  three  ^ 

Gul^Istad.  Yes.  Falk.    We  U.y,  all  got  to  take  the  mask 

Falk  '{repressing  a  smile).  I  am  at  your  serx-ice. 
6.'..W    Then  listen.     You  and  I  have  known  each 

>^/i"we  htr  ""''"'  '"'  ^"  '''''-'  ^^-l^bled— 
J^"ld~^'Ud.  We  have  scarcely  e%-er  agreed  about  anvthin^r 
ad  occasionally  we  have  pitched  into  one  another  noSy" 
\  'u  have  always  posed  as  the  champion  of  great  ideas- 
have  only  been  an  ordinar>-,  every-dav  man.    And  yet' 

V  u  t^at'a  the"  "^H  f  ^'f  '^^"^^"  "^^  ^"^  '^  ^^  ^hrou'gh 
were  r.  ^  'f  u"^  ^''"^'"^  memories  of  my  voung  days 
v^tre  revived  and  brought  to  light.    Yes,  >es-I  see  you 
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looking'  at  ine;  but  these  grey  hairs  of  mine  were  brown 
once,  .ind  were  to.ssed  about  by  the  breezes  of  sprinL;; 
and  these  cheeks  hadn't  always  the  wrinkles  that  the  aires 
of  every-day  life  liave  carved  in  them.   Ik't  I  mustn't  get 

senlinu.-iital!    I  atn  a  plain  business  man 

Falk  {slis^hlly  viockin'^ly).  \'ou  are  the  embodiment  of 
sound  common  sense. 

Gttldstad.  And  you  are  the  joyous  young  p(jet  of  hope  I 
{Stands  between  Falk  and  Svanhild).  And  now— you 
two— here  I  am;  and  we  have  got  to  have  a  talk;  becausv- 
the  hour  is  drawing  near  which  is  to  mean  happiness  or 
remorse. 

Falk  {impatiently).  Talk  away,  then! 

Giddstad  {uith  a  smile).  I  told  \ou  xesterdav  that  I 

was  meditating  a  poem  of  sorts 

Falk.  A  concrete  poem — that  you  were  to  live. 
Ciddstad  {nodding  slowly).  Ves. 
Falk.  May  one  incjuire  where  you  got  your  subject  !> 
Giddstad  {glances  at  Sva.nhild,  then  turns  again  to  Falk). 
You  and  I  have  chosen  the  same  subject. 
Sva)ihild.  I  must  go  in. 

Giddstad.  No^  wait  and  hear  me  out.  I  would  not  ask 
any  other  woman  to  do  it;  but  I  have  learnt  to  know  you 
thoroughly,  Svanhild.  You  have  too  fine  a  nature  to  be 
prudish.  I  have  watched  you  growing  up  and  your  char- 
acter developing ;  I  saw  in  you  all  the  qualities  I  most  prize 
in  a  woman;  but  for  a  l(jng  time  I  only  thought  of  vou  in 
a  fatherly  way.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you — will  vou  be 
my  wife?   {?>VK^m\M  shrinks  back.) 

Falk  {gripping  Guldstad  by  the  arm).  Xot  another  word  ! 
Giddstad.  Be  quiet.    Ic  is  for  her  to  answer.    You  ask 
her  too— so  that  she  can  make  a  free  choice. 

Falk.  I— ask  her? 
_  Guldstad  {looking  hard  at  him).  The  liappincss  of  three 
lives  is  at  stake— not  only  mine.  Do  not  let  us  have  any 
pretence.  It  will  do  you  no  good;  because,  although  I 
live  a  humdrum  business  life,  it  has  given  me  a  certain 
amount  of  shrewdness.  Yes,  Falk — you  love  her.  I  was 
delighted  to  watch  the  beginning  of 'lo\e's  young  dream; 
but  this  violent,  impetuous  lo\e  of  yours'  is  just  what 
may  very  well  shatter  her  happiness. 
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Ikivc  you  to  s.iv  that? 


Falk  {angrily).  What  riuht  .....  .„u  ,.,  ,.i,.  ^^^^^^ 

Culdstad  {quietly).  The  ri^ht  th.it  experience  Rives  me 
Suppose  you  win  her  now '^ 

Falk  {defiantly).  Well,  what  then^ 

GuldsHd  {shndy  and  impressively).  Suppose  she  ri.ired 

o  build  her  hie  r,n  that  one  foundation~to  stake  .11  she 

has  en  one  throw-^and  suppose  the  .terms  u[  lite  sapped 

a  .ay  that  founrL.t.on,  and  the  flower  of  love  faded  in  the 

.doom  of  matter-of-fact  existence? 

I-yUi  {imprtnonsly).  That  is  impossible ! 

('iddslad  {looking  at  him  meaningly).   Hni!  So  I  thought 

once.    I  was  youn-  myself  ,mce ;   and  in  tlie  old  davs  was 

all  on  fire  wuh  love  for  a  .irl.   Then  ..ur  ways  partecV    We 

met  agam  for  the  first  time  yesterday-all  L  romance 

I'alk.  Vesterdav? 

M,^'^r';tnS'"1  '/''''"'  '""^'^-  "^'^'^'^^y-     Vou  know 
.\ir>.  ^tr.iamand,  don  t  you ? 

Falk.  What.^    Was  \t  she,  that ^ 

Culdstad  That  lit  the  flame  in  mv  heart?  Yes-  I.Tieved 
over  my  loss  of  her  for  years;  and  all  those 'veur  she 
remained  m  my  memory  as  the  fair  youn^  girl  shl'  was  th- 

are  1  ;"hr"'  T  °"  "  ''^""'''"'  '^P""-^  ^^^^>--   "^"^  now  vou 

1  iza  d    Tl't  "  r\"  ^''""'"'T'  '-^'-riskin,  the  same 

uzard    flat  1.  why  I  say:  "Be  careful!  Pause  a  moment 

and  toke  t.me    for   thought.     You  are  playing  a  rS^ 

Fdk.^o  Over  those  tea-cups  here,  I  made  mv  declara- 
tion of  faith,  which  no  doubts  can  shake ' 

(Miad  {continuing  Falk's  train  of  thought).  It  was 

beheve,  that  love  of  itself  is  strong  enough  to  defv    on 
cnt.on   want   sorrow,  old  age?    w'ell,  perhaps  vou  mTv 
nght     but  .cnsider  the  question  from  another  point 

e    C-  :i"^7^^^"  ^^'fin'-'  ^'xactly  what  /...  is,  or   vl 

on  V  to  rr^'/-"  '^  '^f''^'^  P^^^"^^'°"  that  bliss 
n    on^  i^,h         T,^°"b'-hr^^^^^-    '^hose  are  questions 
no  one  in  the  world  can  really  answer.    But  marriaee  is 
-meth.ng  practical;  and  so  is  a  formal  engagement  my 

i:;^'th:'::^.::::\''-'^^ 

so-and-so.   Love, 


y  ttiat  so-and-so  was  just  made  for 


on  the  other  hand,  is  always  blind 
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kiKHv.    Love  chooses  tlie  woman,  not  the  wife:   and  if  it 
turns  out  afterwards  that  she  is  not  the  ri-ht  wife  for  vou- 
l-ulk  {impatiently).  Well? 

Guldstad  {shru^^ing  his  shoulders).  Well,  then  it  is  dl 
up  with  you.  A  snital.le  engagement  do,  sn't  depend  .^nlv 
on  love,  Imt  on  a  .^reat  many  other  lhi„:,^s  luMdes-a 
hking  for  each  others  familv,  for  instance-or  dispositions 
that  will  easdy  pull  together.  And  marri  ii:e  has  to  reckon 
with  all  sorts  of  obligations  and  duties  that  have  nothing 
vvli  .tever  to  do  with  love;  it  means  a  ta.te  for  domesticity 
^■.ni\  the  gentler  virtues;  it  means  housewifelv  accomplish- 
ments; It  means  unse^shness  and  a  devotion  to  dut^•— 
und  various  other  things  that  I  can't  very  well  ment'i..n 
IjcliTe  .Miss  S\anhil(!. 

Juilk.  And  therefore ? 

GnhLstad.  Therefore  listen  to  advice  that  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,    iienefit  by  experience.    Look  at  the  facts 
oi    lie.    Lvery  pair  of  lovers  go  about  at  first  as  if  all  the 
riches  of  the  world  had  fallen  into  their  laps.    Thev  want 
to  go  full  gallop  up  to  the  altar;    thev  set  up  house  and 
nearly  go  silly  with  delight,  and  for  a  while  are  into.xicated 
with   happiness   and   mutual   devotion.      JJut  a   dav  of 
reekomng  has  to  come— oh,  yes  it  does !  And  when  it  does 
It  means  complete  bankruptcy.     It  means  the  fadin-  of 
the  roses  of  youth  from  the  bride's  cheek,  the  fadin"  of 
the  flowers  of  hope  in  her  heart;   the  fading  of  the  trium- 
phant courage- in  the  man's  breast;   the  fading  of  the  last 
spark  of  the  fire  that  used  to  glow  so  fiercclv;    failure 
complete  and  disastrous     \nd  yet  that  verv  couple  started 


being  a  firstcLuss  firm  in  the 


with  ever)'  appearance 
love  business! 

Falk  {impetuously).  It  is  a  lie ! 

Guldstad  {tmperturbably).  And  yet  a  few  hours  ago  vou 
thought  It  true  enough.  It  is  what  vou  said  vourself  as 
you  stood  there  pouring  out  heroics  and  confuting  the 
whole  tea-party.  The  others  all  protested  then,  just  as  vou 
are  doing  novv.  It  is  natural  enough;  invalids  naturallv 
don  t  like  to  hear  people  talking  about  death.  Look  at 
Mr.  btraamand— a  man  who  used  to  be  a  musician  and 
an  artist  of  considerable  skill  and  taste  inhis  bachelor  davs  • 
can  you  wonder  at  his  having  so  degenerated  since  he  and 
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hi.  wac  iK^an  thur  lil.  to^.ther^  She  was  nn-ant  to  be 
h  .  m,.tnss ;  .she  was  never  m  the  least  suited  to  be  his 
^Mte.  And  Styver  wl>o  used  to  write  quite  de.-ent  vers'  ' 
Kver  s.n.v  b.  h,,  ben)  formally  er.^a^ed.  his  poetir  .  ^s 
iKue  absolutely  dned  up;  his  muse  has  been  Lnt  soun 
a.  eep  by  the  monotonous  drone  of  perpetual  l,,u-.ases 

V       rTT;  ^    ;"f '  "J •^^•^^""  "•)  Are  vou  cold,  m v  dear  ^ 
Sra>,/i,/,l  ii^anly).  \,,.  1  ;,ni  not  cold'  ' 

mamer)    Uel  .    f  tiie  account  is  always  -oin-  to  work 

"ut  wuh  the  balance  on  the  wron,,  side,  whv  are  y.      o 

anx.ous  t<.  n.k  your  ,nvn  capital  in  a  lotter^  tl  at'o  Ir,' 

uch  very  .m  dl  cIk.kxs  of  winnin,.^    It  almost  look    ■ 

hou,h  you  tlH.u,ht  you  were  .pecially  cut  ...t  for  th^ 
role  ot   bankrupt ! 

CuUslad  {looks  at  him.  smiles,  and  shakes  his  head)  Mv 
dear  boy,  you  may  spare  me  your  sarcasm.  There  are  two 
uays  of  starting  on  married  life.  One  way  is  1 0  rv  nd 
hvc  on  the  cred.t  of  youthful  illusions-on  bill  pu^ble 
at  the  end  of  an  mternunable  future  of  bliss-on  t!  e 
"^n  td  "tb  f,,-''"''  '"'''■  "'■"  P™-tIy  remain  nin! 

n  1  '.n,^      V         ■■■'  "''  "^  1"''^  "^''^  '''  rheumatism 
and  ^Tucl.     \ou  may  try  to  lue  on  the  capital  of  pink 

h"^;'tu  ;■;?/'"'  '^^^'^\---  -J  t£  conviction 

tnat  tluy  \Mll  las    for  ever  and  that  there  are  no  such 

h.ngs  m  the  world  as  wigs;  or  on  the  flowers  of  lo  ,■  tha 

d    e  t-  orTnH^  7^^"^'^  "^  '^'""""^'""  '"  ^^e  bleak 
b  .  t     ■  W^  "T^^  "'^""^'^  '^^  ^^^'^  hearts  that  are  to 

beat  as  one  all  through  your  lives,  just  as  thev  did  when 
she  firs    said    •  yes  "  to  you.    What  is  the  ri,l  t  name  for 
deas  of  that  sort^    You  know  quite  well!    llun"bu     mv 
dear  friends— humbug!  ^^""'uu-,,  my 

vo^'^'^f "J  '''f"°''  ^^''^^  \  ^^^^".^^-"-""^  tempter  v(m  are- 
,     ;t     ;".  ""^  ""?,".''  P^"'^^^'^^  ^  millionaiVe-while  .11  I 

(juldstad  {sharply).  What  do  vou  mean^ 

n^arrtd  Ve   °^^'.«"V"^"^^'^-  '^'^"^  '"^''^  foundation  for 
wh.Vh         [     ^s    simply  mouey,  wonder-working   monev 

^ir^onr  ml^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^-  --  ^  beautiful 
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GulJslaJ.  Oh,  no,  it  is  somethin-,'  better  than  tiuit.  It  is 
the  pc.uilul,  wiirni-hearted  afTcction  and  fricnrllv  <Mre  that 
can  atliicvc  its  end  (|uitf  as  well  as  tlie  exubcranres  of 
passion;  a  sense  of  the  liappiness  of  doin^  ones  duty,  of 
rarinj^'  tor  another  s  comfort,  of  peace  in  one's  home,  of 
mutual  ( (in.->ideration,of  watchini,'  that  no  stone  shall  bruise 
the  loved  one's  foot  on  her  journey  throu;.di  life;  a  gentle 
hand  to  heal  all  wounds;  a  manly  stren;jth  that  is  f;lad 
to  shoulder  .dl  the  burdens  that  the  years  mav  brin^;  an 
arm  strong  to  support  and  secure  toLzuard.  That  is  what 
I  tan  (iintributc,  Svanhiid,  towartis  buil(iin,^  up  a  happy 
life  for  you.  Now  pive  me  your  answer.  (Svanuilu  makes 
an  fjffort  to  reply,  hut  r.t'i.DSTAD  lifts  his  hand  to  stop  her.) 
No,  think  well  o\er  it,  s(j  that  you  may  not  repent  it! 
Make  your  choice  between  us  calmly  and  deliberately. 

Falk.  liut  how  did  you  know '- 

Giddstad.  That  you  loved  her.^    I  luue  read  it  in  your 
eyes.    Tell  her  of  your  l(ne  too,  now.    (Presses  his  hand.) 
Now  I  am  going  in.  Let  us  have  no  more  misunderstanding. 
If  you  can  swear  to  me,  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  that  vou 
w  ill  be  such  a  friend  to  her  all  your  life  long,  such  a  staff  to 
support  her  steps,  such  a  comfort  in  time  of  trouble,  as 
I    can    be,   lhvn~(tiirns    to   Svanhild)    then,   Svanhiid, 
blot  out  of  your  mind  all  recollection  of  what  I  have 
offered.    I  shall  nonj  tlie  less  have  had  mv  quiet  triumph  ; 
for  you  will  be  happy,  and  that  is  what  I  w'ant.  (To  Falk.) 
Oh,    by    the    way — you    said    something   about    money. 
Believe  me,  you  may  disregard  that.    I  am  a  lf>nelv  man, 
with  no  one  depending  on  me.    All  that  is  mine  shall  be 
yours.    You  shall  be  a  son  to  me,  and  she  my  daughter. 
Vou  know  I  have  a  place  of  business  on  tlie  frontier.    I 
will  move  out  there,  and  you  shall  set  up  house  here;  and 
when  a  year  is  o\-er,  we  will  meet  again.    Now  \ou  know 
me,  Falk.    Search  out  your  own  heart;   but  do  not  forget 
that  the  journey  down  the  stream  of  life  is  no  child's  plav, 
no  mere  enjoyment  or  luxury.   So,  for  God's  sake— make 
your  choice,  you  two!     (Goes  into  the  house.     Falk  and 
Svanhild  look  at  one  another  in  embarrassment.) 
Falk.  Vou  arc  so  pale. 
Svanhild.  And  you  so  silent. 
Falk.  Yes.  r^''  , 
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Svanhtld.   li-   w.is  hard  on  ih 

Falk{toln,n^elf)    He  has  rohh,,!  ,n.  of  all  my  strength 

Svanhild.   He  fli.l  not  span-  us. 

I-'alk    No.  lie  knows  where  to  hit. 

SruHluU.  All  our  world  .-veoms  to  have  cniml.lcd  iwiv 
m  a  moment.    {Gotn,  nearer  to  Inm.)    We  were    o  r Vh'^ 
n<-h  u,  each  other'.  love-when  .. .rv  one  else  had  de   'r, ,;! 
U.S.  when  our  thouf^hts  soared  on  high  h'ke  the  rn.s    o 
some  Kr,at  wave  m  the  .stillness  of  the  night      We  h- 
numphant  courage  in  our  hearts,  and  the  faith  t  It  o^ 
love  wa.s  .mpensluhle.    And  then  he  came,  with  h     h,n 
full  of    h,s  u^rld  s  poods,  and  robbed  us  of  our   ahl     m 
planted  doubt  m  our  hearts-and  so  evcrvthin.      en  " 
to  crumble  away!  /'-'""i-^  xtmui 

Falk  {with  fierce  impetuostty).  Tear  such  thoughts  o„f 

;tinrr'us-^''^'^'^^'^--^-^>'--^--^- 

.SVa;r/nW  {shakiug  her  head  qmetly).  The  ear  ol  wheat 
that  l,as  been  laid  low  by  a  hailstorm  can  nc-ver  rear Tts 
head  again— nor  can  our  faith, 
two^^'"^^  a«.r,.,,, /,^„^,).  Yes,  yes.  .Svanhild!     We 

Svanhild.  No,  we  must  have  done  with  delusive  hones 
If  we  sow  a  crop  of  lies,  we  shall  reap  a  harve  of  Se's 
Uires.  It  may  be  true  of  others,  but  not  of  u  you  ay 
But  do  you  not  suppose  that  every  one  of  'them  has* 
thought,  as  you  and  I  did,  that  they  could  def^  S, 
hghtnmg-that  no  storm  could  have  the  power  ^t^  ay 
hem  low-that  whatever  black  clouds  there^might  be  in 
the,r  sk,,  no  turn  of  life's  weather  could  ever  brinfdisast" 

Falk.  Others  have  failed  because   thev  had   no  .mal. 

y'oK  r  Th?  'ri-^  '  r "^  >-°"^  love,'and'not"hinrb' 
your  0  e.  They  took  fright  at  the  thunder  of  life's  storms  • 
I  shall  be  a  staff  of  strength  to  guide  your  steps  n  peTce' 
Jj^anhUd.  But  what  if  that  love,  which  should  be  s^tron^: 
enough    to    withstand    ever>-thing,    should    nevertheless 

my  life's  hW  "''~"'f  "^"  >""  ««^^  ^'  then  t7bu  Id 
'nj  me  s  happiness  upon. ^ 

e''^^-;  ^'f  ^^?"^-    "  "^y  ^ove  fails,  everything  fails 
Svanhad.  Then  can  you  swear  to  me?^by  a'll  you  hold 
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sarrcd.  that  \our  love  will  ikvit  droop  like  a  faded  tlower, 
hut  will  he  fresh  and  fr.iirrant  as  it  is  now.  all  our  lives' 
Ion,!,'  ? 

Folk  (after  a  short  pause).  It  will  last  for  a  loni:  time. 
Svauhild  {bttt,  rly).  (jh.  '■  a  lonj,'  time  ""—  '•  a  hnv:  time  " 
— -what  poverty-stricken  words !  What  does  '■  a  lonir  time  " 
mean,  of  love?  That  is  its  death-wa  nuit,  like  mildew  in 
a  seed.^  "  Love  is  a  thinir  that  ca  aever  die,"  the  song 
says.  Then  that  son,^  is  to  hecome  mute  in  time;  and. 
instead,  we  shall  he  .^inuini:  "I  loved  you  last  year""! 
{As  if  JiUed  :.ith  a  sudden  inspiration.)  No",  no !  That  is  not 
the  way  our  day  of  happiness  must  end,  not  with  a  watery 
sun  settinL--  in  a  h:;nk  of  grey  cloud;  our  sun  must  be 
extint,aiished,  a.s  if  hy  some  miracle,  at  the  height  of  noon, 
when  it  is  sliining  brightest! 

Falk  (i)!  a  dismayed  voiee).  Sv.mhild.  v.hat  do  vou 
mean  ? 

SvanJ'ild.  We  a.re  children  of  the  Spring;  there  must  be 
no  autumn  of  our  lo\c,  when  the  songbird  in  your  heart  is 
voiceless  and  forsakes  the  nest  which  has  been  its  home. 
There  shall  be  no  winter  to  spread  its  snowy  shroud  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  our  dreams  of  happiness;  our  love — 
our  joyous  love,  so  sure  of  triumph—must  never  be  wasted 
hy  sirkness  or  enfeebled  by  age;  it  shall  die.  as  it  lived, 
young  and  vigorous ! 

Falk  (in  deep  grief).  And  if  I  lose  you— what  has  life 
to  offer  me! 

Svanlii'.d.  What  h;is  it  to  offer  v(ju  witii  me— without 
love  ? 

Falk.  A  home ! 

Svanlnld.  — Ihiunted  hy  the  ghost  of  our  lost  happi- 
ness. (/iar»f.y//y.)  I  am  not  iirave  enough  to  he  vour  wife. 
I  see  it  now— I  feel  it--I  know  it.  1  could  have  taught  you 
the  happy  game  of  love;  but  I  am  too  weak  to  help  vour 
soul  over  the  rough  places  of  life,  (Going  nearer  to  him  and 
speaking  iviih  growing  fervour. )  We  ha\e  gloried  in  the 
sweet  intoxication  of  our  love;  for  us  there  must  he  no 
drowsing  on  the  pillow  of  indifference!  Love  has  wings; 
so  let  him  soar  into  the  sky  on  a  song,  to  join  the  other 
gods  of  youth.  And  if  the  barque  on  which  we  were  to  sail 
into  the  tuture  has  foundered,  he  sure  there  is  still  a  nlank 
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J-«/>^.  I  understand!    Hut  it  is  cruel  to  be  parted  so-^ 
)ust  when  a  1  the  world  seemed  to  lie  before  us--5o  r^.n 

yrave  "  '  '^  ""  ""'"  J'^uniev  to  the 

SS;Si:--;-'.s~ ■■■"-' 

^f'hild   {triumphantly).  My   dutv    is    done '~I    hu-. 

^'V^r^^:^:tT' '''''-'' --^^^'- 

iike  the  Swan  ;:;n;'S  ^^  Tf  ^  ii^l^^nSifr  T  '^^^^' 
my  swan-sonir  to  ^•ou  '  (ra/vl  ^9  /L  .  "  ^^''^  '""" 
\nd  now    n.,?.).  r  ^f  ™  ^//  ^«^  '^"^?  fl'Zi  kisses  it.) 

the  hacked  hr>'  ^       '''  '''^"'''^^^  to  lov.  !  (Goes  to 

a^-^  w  l^ALk  with  her /ace  transfigured  7cith  iov  )    \nw  T 

wf 'f  ,ir°''""'''*-  ^'°"'  ""^  ''"^■'--  ^---h  ""f  task  befor,-  u,  ■ 
8:-F.u  mc  iiuus  o:  victory  witliout  fighting  for^^hem-- 
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reiiched  the  peace  of  sabbath  without  going  through  the 
toil  of  tlie  workaday  week;  but  we  have  heard  the  call 
to  tlie  fight  and  to  renunciation ! 

Svanhild.  But  without  bitterness. 

Falk.  And  with  the  courage  that  truth  gives.  Now  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  punishment.  The  memory  we  two 
inherit  for  our  lives  will  shine  clearly  thrdugh  the  murky 
skies,  gleaming  like  a  many-coloured  rainbow — the  sign 
of  covenant  between  us  and  God !  It  w  ill  light  you  in 
peace  on  the  path  of  duty 

Svanhild.  And  you  w  ill  reach  the  goal  of  a  poet's  desire ! 

Falk.  A  poet's  ?  Yes,  but  every  man  is  that.  In  the 
schoolroom— the  court— the  church— wherever  he  be,  he 
is  a  poet  if  he  can  glimpse  the  ideal  behind  his  dailv  work. 
Yes,  I  shall  soar  upwards!  My  Pegasus  is  saddled'!  I  feel 
my  life's  task  ennobled  for  ever!— And  now,  farewell! 

Svanhild.  Farewell! 

Falk  {onbraciug  hn).  One  kiss! 

Svanhild.  The  last!  'Looses  his  arms  from  around  her.) 
Now  for  this  life  I  lose  you  with  a  glad  heart. 

Falk.  If  all  the  light  of  the  world  were  to  go  out,  we  still 
should  know  what  light  was— for  it  is  God ! 

Svanhild  {moves  to  the  background).  Farewell!  {Moves 
further  back.) 

Falk.  Farewell!  {Brandishes  his  hat  in  tlie  air.)  Now  I 
C'.n  cry,  with  a  glad  heart:  "  Thank  God  for  His  wonderful 
gift  of  love!  "  {The  door  of  the  house  opens.  Falk  goes 
across  to  the  right.  A  nwnber  of  the  young  guests  come  out, 
laughing  and  talking.) 

A  Young  Girl.  Let  us  dance  in  the  garden ! 

Another.  Life  is  all  a  dance! 

Another.  A  dance  of  fresh  spring  flowers! 

Others.  Yes,  a  dance,  a  dance ! 

All.  A  dance  that  never  ends!  (Styver  comes  from 
tlie  house,  arm  in  arm  with  Straamand.  Mrs.  .Straamand 
and  her  children  follow  them.) 

Styver.  Yes,  you  and  1  are  friends  from  to-day. 

Straamand.  And  we  will  fight  together  for  a  common  end. 

Styi'cr.  When  two  esUites  of  the  realm  fight  side  by 
side 

StfadtnaHd .  Thf  rf^milt  wil'  Hi 
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Styver  {hastily).   Profit! 

Straamand  And  happiness.  (Mrs.  Halm.  Lint.  \vna 
Gur-DSTAD,  Miss  Sk^re  and  the  other  quests  come  'out 
Every  one  s  eyes  are  lookw./or  Falk  and  Svanhild  There 
ts  a  general  movement  oj  astonishment  when  those  t'wo  are 
seen  standing  apart  from  one  another.) 

Miss  Skcere  {clasping  her  hands  together).  What  '-am 
I  awake  or  dreaming? 

Lind  {7vho  has  noticed  nothing).  I  must  -o  and  con- 
Kmtulate  my  new  hrother-in-Iaw.  (//.  withZeveral  o}the 
others  approaches  Kai.k.  hit  recoils  involuntarily  u-henhe 

'Z^r    "''  ""  '^    '''^-^■'  ''''''  '^  ^P'    ^'"  '°-k  so 

earth  ,s  flat,  my  fnends.    My  eyes  deceived  me;  it  is  flat 
^:t;:e':^-    ^"--^>--tisfiedP    {Goes^mcki; 

Miss  Skcsre.  Sh(  has  refused  him ! 
The  Aunts.  Refused  iiim^ 

Straamand.  Is  it  possible? 

MissSka^re.  Yes!   (i7/.  W,,^  rfra«;  «./i, /„  ero^/,,  <;// 
<'ai?fr/y  discussing  the  situation.)  ^       ' 

to^herT  ^'''  '^''"^'■^"^^-  ^^"  >•""  "^^'^n  to  say  he  proposed 
^>aa;;m«,;.  Yes-just  think  of  it!      He  was   makin- 
less!  )  "' ■   ^^'^^''''^^  ^"'^  ^"  ^"""^  «'  ''"^  '^"''^/'<'''  speech- 
Anna  {to  Lif^B).   I.mso-hd.   He  was  a  horrid  man' 
Lind  {puts  his  arms  round  her  and  kisses  her).  \ow  vou 
are  a  topc-ther  mine !    {They  go  together  to  the  background) 
J^^ffad  {looking  at  .Svanhild).  The^e  stands  a  wounded 
heart,  but  1  mean  to  heal  it. 

Straamand  {finds  zcords  at  last  and  grasps  Styver  by 
t..  'l>,',''n!H!"  "*  ""'^^'^«'^  ^"""'-ly  i:rasmus  Monianus.     He  returns 


flat 


>  icaM>  iiiia  ;u  proclaim  that  it  is  flat  after'all- 


as  a  paiuake,  gciitli'men!     .\nd  now 


are  you  satisfied? 
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the  hand).  Now  you  can  remain  in  love  with  vour  d'^ar 
Miss  Skaere,  with  an  easy  mind. 

Slyver.  And  you  can  rejoice  in  the  yearly  addition  of 
little  Straamands  to  your  family  circle. 

Straamand  {rubbing  his  hands).  It  serves  him  right- 
impudent  fellow!  I  wish  all  our  clever  prophets  could  be 
served  the  same  way !  {Moves  off,  talking  to  Styver.  Mrs. 
Halm  comes  /onward  with  Svanhii.d.) 

Mrs.  Halm  {in  a  low  voice,  eagerlx).  .And  you  are  abso- 
lutely free? 

Svanhild.  Absolutely  free, 

Mrs.  Halm.  Good.  And  if  you  know  your  duty  as  a 
daughter 

Svanhild.  Do  what  you  like  with  me. 

Mrs.  Halm.  Thank  you,  my  child.  {Beckons  to  Guld- 
STAD.)  He  is  a  good  catch,  you  know;  and  since  there  are 
no  obstacles 

Svanhild.  I  must  make  one  condition— that  we  go 
away  from  here. 

Mrs.  Halm.  That  is  just  what  he  proposes. 

Svanhild.  And  it  mustn't  be  immediately, 

Mrs.  Halm.  When,  then?  Remember,  happiness  is 
beckoning  to  you, 

Svanhild  {with  a  quiet  smile).  Oh,  before  verj-  long.  But 
not  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  {Moves  towards  the  verandah 
Mrs.  Halm  looks/or  Guldstad.) 

Straamand  {to  the  guests).  There  is  one  thing,  my  dear 
friends,  that  we  have  learnt  to-day.  When  we  are  most 
sorely  beset  by  doubt,  the  spirit  of  truth  will  conquer  that 
slippery  enemy,  and  the  power  of  love  will  triumph. 

The  Guests.  How  true !  {A  great  deal  of  embracing  goes 
on.    Laughter  and  singing  are  heard  from  without.) 

Miss  Skccre.  WTiat  is  that? 

Anna.  It  is  some  students! 

Liud.  It  is  the  quartet  that  are  going  to  serenade  you 
from  the  hillside.  And  I  have  completely  forgotten  to  send 

them  word  that  I  can't  go ,  {The  Students  come  in  on 

the  left  and  statid  in  a  group.) 

A  Student  {to  Lind).  Here  we  are ! 

Mrs.  Halm.  Have  you  come  to  fetch  Mr.  Lind? 

Miss  Skitte.  1  hat  Lb  too  bad,  just  as  he  has  got  engage^ 
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One  of  the  Aunts.  And  doesn't  want  to  go  hill-climbin? 
you  may  be  quite  sure !  ^  t-umomg, 

A  Student.  Engaged  ? 

The  other  Students.  Congratulations,  old  chap' 
Ltnd.  Thank  you,  thank  you. 

A  Student  (to  his  companions).  This  will  ruin  our  quartet 
W hat  are  we  to  do  without  our  tenor'  quanet. 

A:-fr/.VT''"l '"-(''""  '^''  ''Shi,  in  holiday  suit,  urarino 

Til  Ir)   f "V^^'"«L,^"  Young  Norway's  choir! 

The  Students.  Vou,  Falk!   Hurrah' 

Falk.  Out  into  God's  beautiful  world  .'-like  bees  from 
their  hnx.  in  springtime.  I  have  two  strings  to  my  [yre-SS 
tf\^?  ;"-;' v'  '''u  ""'"'l'  deep-toned  and  serio^us.^?: 
Good    Th  Vl  ^'\'^^^^-^  b'-ought  your  music  with  you? 

v^orld-to  bring  back  a  wealth  of  pollen  to  the  quefn  0" 
the  hive,  the  great  mother  of  us  ^\l   (Turns  to  theTh^s  as 

;"^:;mLtf  e!:;^;4i;r''^"^^  ^^--'-^  ^'^  — )  -^ 

Straamand  (ezndmtly  highly  pleased).  My  cup  of  happi- 

ne.s  IS  runnmg  over!  My  dear  wife  has  a  lopda  hope^of 

vveet  prom,se-(/.>t..  Y.klk  aside  and  whispers)th?lfr 

goes  well— at  Michaelmas— our  thirteenth' 

5/y^.r  (r.,/;i  Miss  Sk,€re  .«  Az.  a^^,,  /,,,„;  i,  ^^^^  ^  •  ^ 
. /n.,«M««/  ..„/,,  and  says,  pointing  to  Straam^^d  )  I 
am   0  have  my  oan,  and  be  able  to  set  up  house— --^ 

Miss  Sheer e  (curtsies  ironically  .  At  Christmas  T  cihall 
enter  the  ranks  of  married  womti  '         '^'''''^"'^^^  ^  ^hall 

Anna  (curtsying  also,  as  she  takes  Lind's  arm)  Mv 
fiance  IS  going  to  stay  here,  and  take  his  chance -    ^ 

Ltnd  (concealing  his  embarrassment).  Yes  and  annlv 
f.r  an  assistant  mastership  at  a  girls' school  ^^  ^ 

keeping—  •      '^""  ''"'^^  ^"^  ^"  '^^  ^'^^^'-^^^  «f  house- 

G:.Z^5W  (.•.no;../y).  I  shall  start  work  upon  a  modest 

roi/j  (looking  over  thfir  h^a'^c  ,,.V/7.  ^  .•;.\'^  .     ,  ,     _ 

tor  the  heights  !-for  the  unkn'ownfut;:ir;'r  Farewell  l'  (In 
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a  Imv  tone,  to  Svanhild.)  God  bless  vou,  bride  of  the 
spnngtimc!  Wherever  I  am,  you  will  he  mv  inspiration' 
(W  aves  Ins  hat  tn  the  air  and  folloivs  the  Students.) 

Svanhild  {quietly,  but  firmly,  ajtc.  looking  after  him  Jor 
a  moment  in  silence).  My  summer's  day  is  over,  and  the 
leaves  are  be<:inning  to  fall.  The  world  may  take  me  now' 
{Sofnc  one  begins  to  play  a  dance  tune  on' a  piano  in  the 
house:  champagne  corks  are  heard  popping.  Guldstad 
goes  up  to  Svanhild  and  bows  to  her.  She\hrinks  for  an 
instant ;  then  collects  herself  and  gives  him  her  hand.  Mrs. 
Halm  and  the  others,  who  have  been  anxiously  watching 
them,  surround  them  -with  delighted  congratulations.  From 
the  hillside,  through  all  the  noise  of  talk  and  music  is  heard 
the  chorus  from  Falk  and  the  Studnits  :) 

"  What  matter  if  we  sink  to-morrow, 
So  long  as  to-day  we  may  sail  and  sing!  " 

The  Guests.  Hun  ah!     {The  curtain  falls  on  a  scene  of 
dancing  and  enthusiasm.) 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


Rratsbrrg,  an  ironmaster. 

r.rik,  his  son,  a  iiuTchaiit  and  law  stutlcnt. 

Thora,  his  daughter. 

Sclma,  Erik's  wife. 

Dr.  I-jeldbo,  medical  officer  at  the  ironworks. 

Stensgaard,  a  lawyer. 

Moiiscn,  a  landed  proprietor. 

Bastian,  his  son. 

Ragna,  his  daughter. 

Hclle,  resident  tutor  at  the  .Monsens". 

Ringdal,  manager  at  the  ironworks. 

Lundestad,  a  farmer. 

Hejre. 

.Madam  Rundholmen,  widow  of  a  country  tradesman. 

Aslaksen,  a  printer. 

A  Servant  of  the  Bratsbergs. 

A  Servant  of  Madam  Rundholmen. 

A  waiter. 

Countryfolk,  Guests,  etc. 

(Thf  action  tukes  [>luce  in  the  suhwhs  of  a  town  in  tht  south  of 

\oru'a\  , 
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(SCENK  An  open  place  in  Bratsberg's  park.  A  fiU  in 
celehrauon  of  May  17  >  is  in  progress  ItisJenin^ 
Fronrtke  background  the  souni o/danceJusl  TsZ'd 

ih      no    7-  ^j'7  "'"^'  '"^''^''''^  ^"""P'-  ^"  ^he  middle  of 
the  stage  a  kind  of  rostrum  has  been  Jrected.  On  the  rj 

t\r  nf  \  "  ^'''^'  ""''^"'''  o^'^ide  of  which  is  a 

aJnT:i?f'-  ^"  '^^' ''her side,inthe foreground's 
another  table,  decorated  mthflm^ers  and  setwitl  coZf^l 
able  Cham.  A  cron^d  ts  gathered  round  the  rostrum^Zt 
wh  h  LuNDESTAD  ts  delivering  an  oration.  He  ieTs 
a  steit'ar^  s  rosette  in  his  buttonhole.  Ringdal  X 
decorated  u.th  a  rosette,  is  standing  by  the  ta^lelil^f^ 

Lundestad.  So,  my  dear  friends,  we  are  celebrating  th^ 
anmversarj-  of  our  independence!  As  we  have  Lh/rited 
LrZ  °"r/°'-^^fathers,  so  let  us  cherish  it  for  ^ursSm 
and  leave  it  as  a  precious  legacy  to  our  children'  Three 
cl)eers  for  Independence  Day'    '  "luren.    ihree 

The  Crowd.  Hip!  Hip!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Horrah' 

io^:::^^^:;^^^^:^'  ^-«)-  ^^-^  ^^^^  chee. 

{A  few  htsses  are  heard,  drowned  by  shouts  of  ■    "  Thref« 

tZ'  i7}''f''l'^-  ■'-"  G«od  ollLundesid!  "    tI^ 
a^ou-d  gradually   disperses.    Monsen,   his    son    Bastian 
Stensgaard  and  Aslaksex  come  for-l^ard  )  ' 

aZ?-  ^^u'  ?''P  •'  ^'-^'""^'"S  ^  b'^  ^^^  back-number - 
^^fi^ksen.  All  about  our  local  conditions,  as  usual!  Ha," 

Monsen.  He  has  made  the  same  speech  every  year  as 
iSlVnTz^r^^^  Comeoverh^ere!  i^ZZlrTs 

wegircrslrtS;  °'  '''  "'''''''''-  °f  '^^  independeru  Nor- 
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Stfusgaard.  No.  no!  not  that  way,  Mr.  Monscn  !  We  art- 
leaving'  your  (lau;,'liter  on  the  hirrh. 

Muusen.  Oh,  Rai;na  will  find  ns. 

liastiau.  She  is  all  rijzht ;    llelle  i->  Inokinif  after  her. 

Si     •if^aard.   11  die? 

Monsen  {nudgtug  him  amicably).  \'es,  .'lelle.  liut  you 
have  got  me,  haven't  you?  Here  we  are.  all  toj^ether;  so 
come  and  sit  down.  {Sits  down  at  the  table.)  We  are  out  of 
the  rahhle  here,  and  can  talk  more  lomfortablv  about 

Rui^dal.   l'".xcuse  me.  Mr.  Monsen  -  this  table  is  reserved. 

Stciis^aard.   Reser\ed?     Foruhoini^ 

Rmgdal.  I'"or  Mr.  Hratsberj,'"s  pi  it  v. 

Stensgaard.  Mr.  Bratsber^'s  parl\  .^  Why,  none  of  tlicm 
ha\e  put  in  an  appearance! 

Rins^dal.  No,  but  tiiey  are  expected  every  minute. 

Stetis^aard.  'i'hen  let  them  take  inother  table.  (Takes 
a  chair.) 

l.undestad  {putting  his  hand  on  the  chair).  No,  we  really 
must  leave  this  table  for  them. 

Monsen  {getting  up).  Come  alonu,  Mr.  Stens,t;aard ; 
this  other  table  will  do  (juite  as  well.  {Crosses  over  to  the 
right.)  Waiter !— No  waiters  about,  either!  The  committee 
oufiht  to  see  to  thing's  better  than  this.  Ah.  .\slaksen— 
just  ,L,'o  in  and  order  us  four  bottles  of  champ.iirne — the 
best  they  have.  Tell  them  to  charge  it  to  me !  (Asi.aksen 
goes  into  the  marquee.  The  other  three  sit  down.  Lu.vdestad 
goes  quietly  over  to  them  and  speaks  to  Siensg.a.ard.) 

Lundestad.  I  hope  you  i>re  not  offended  at  my 

Monsen.  Offended?   Good  uracious.  no!   Far  from  it! 

Lundestad  {still  addressing  Siknsg.^akd).  1  ha\e  no 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter;  it  was  the  committee  that 
ordered  that  table  to  be 

Monsen.  Q)uite  so,  cjuite  so.  We  must  do  as  the  com- 
mittee directs 

Lundestad  as  before).  We  are  in  Mr.  Bratsberg's  own 
grounds,  you  know.  He  has  \ery  good-naturedlv  thrown 
open  his  park  and  gardens  this  evening;  and  so  we 
thought 

Stensgaard.  Oh,  we  are  (]uite  :omfortal)le  at  this  table, 
Mr.  Lundestad — if  onlv  we  mav  i)o  left  in  peace — awav 
from  the  crowd,  I  mean. 
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Lundcstad  (amirahly).  Ouil 


to  the  hiick^roinid.    Asi.aK' 


e  so. 
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li;it  s  iill  ri;'lit.    {Gors 


Aslaks 


en. 


EN  (i))nt\-  nut  of  the  tent.) 


M onsen.  A  t;«i)le  re 


K'  w.iitiT  IS  hrin.LMrif;  the  wine.   (.S..>  d.-u 


•served  for  him  hv  special  inst 


tions  fnmi  the  Committee!    And  (.n  Jndenend 


'il 


lerc  is  a  .s.imjjle  of  what  goes  o;i.  fur  you  ! 
Stens^aard.  Well,   you  are  all  straV'ht"forw..rd 


Jence  i)av 


rur- 
)av! 


honest 


all  strai;,'lit 
men:   why  do  you  put  up  with  it? 

.\I»nsen.  Oh.  ifs  an  old-estahlished  custom,  vou  s.  e 
Aslaksen.   \un  are  a  stran^'cr  to  these  parts,  .Mr   .Stens- 
^lard.     It  you  uire  a  little  mor.-  intimate  with  our  local 

cnnd.tions.  I  tliink .     {The  Waiter  omes  ,„  u:lh  the 

ehampas,>ie.) 

Waiter.  Was  this  unkred  for  you,  gentlemen .' 
.■Islaksen.   Ves.  \  ou  mav  opcri  theY  ittles 

Waiter  {ol^emn^^  the  hotties).  Am  I  to  put  it  do-vn  to  vou 
-Mr.  M(,nsrnr'  -      ' 

1/^;,sy;,.  \es.  That  uill  he  all  n^iit.  {E.xU  Waiter. 
.MONSEN  chnks  i^lasses  :rith  Stensgaard.)  Welcome 
amon-  us.  .Mr.  Stens-aard!  I  am  delighted  to  have  made 
ynur  ;:cquaintance,  and  1  am  sure  it  is  an  honour  to  the 
district  that  .so  distinguished  a  ma-  should  settle  down 
here.  U  u  have  often  read  about  vou.  in  the  newspipc-rs 
as  takin-  part  in  mectin-s  of  all  kinds.  \-,,u  have  -'reat 
pifts  as  a  speaker,  Mr.  .Stcns-aard,  and  1  am  sure  vou  have 
the  j:ood  of  the  people  at  heart.   What  we  hope  is'that  vou 

will  hrin-  all  your  eneruies  to  hear  on— hm !  to  bear  on^ 

Aslaksen.  On  our  local  conditions. 

V   ^l"lT"/r.9'''^''   '"'     ""    "^"'   ''^•■■^'    conditions.       Vour 
health!    {They  drink.) 

Stensgaard.  Vou  shan't  have  to  complain  of  want  of 
ener^ry  on  my  p.\rt ! 

Monsen.  Bravo!  Hear,  hear!  Another  dass,  to  seal  that 
promise! 

Ste;isr;aard.  Xo.  stop!    I  have  alreadv  had 

_yo>isen.  Nonsense!    We  must  have  one  more,  for  luck' 

[I hey  toiuh  glasses  and  drink  again.    Dvruio  the  following 

dialoaue  Bastian  industrtously  fills  up  the  glasses  as  soon 

as  they  are  empty.)    By  the  way,  as  we  have  -ot  on  to  the 

SnniPrt     T  nnn-  ..^-  ,,^II  .,,11  ,  ^1.    .    -J    •   _■     -■. 

,    ■       .'  '"'  ■  '-'•'■  ■-'■'  .■•'■"  ^''"i-  '>■  i'li  T  .lir.  iiialsiieru 

that  rules  the  roost,  as  a  matter  of  fact.    Xo;    the  man 
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behind  the  scenes  who  pulls  all  the  strings  is  old  Lunde- 
stud,  let  me  tell  you. 

Stensgaard.  So  I  have  heard  from  various  sources.     I 

can't  understand  how  a  democrat  like  Lundestad 

M onsen.  Lundestad,  a  democrat?  It  is  true  enough 
that  he  called  himself  one  in  his  young  days  because  he 
thought  it  would  help  him  to  climb  the  ladder.  It  was 
for  tlie  same  reason  that  he  succeeded  his  father  in  his 
scat  in  parliament.  Everytliing  is  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  here,  it  seems  to  me! 

Sten'^^aard.  Bui  there  must  be  some  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  these  abuses? 

Adakscn.  Yes,  that'-,  it,  Mr.  Stensgaard  l—y^w  shall 
put  an  end  to  them ! 

Slensgaurd.  Oh,  I  don't  say  that  / 

Aslaksnu  Yes,  you  are  the  very  man!— I  am  sure  you 
are.  You  have  the  gift  of  the  gab,  as  people  say— and, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  you  have  a  ready  pen.  The 
columns  of  my  p;iper  are  ■ ;  -ays  open  to  you,  as  you  know. 

Mnnseu.  Well,  if  anything  is  going  "0  be  done,  it  must 
be  done  at  once.  The  elections  will  be  coming  on  directly. 

Stensgaard.  If  you  are  elected,  Mr.  Mon^en,  won't  your 
private  interests,  which  .   vnow  are  considerable,  suflFer? 

Monsen.  Very  likely  they  might;  but,  if  it  were  repre- 
sented to  me  that  the  good  of  the  community  demanded 
it,  I  would  naturally  put  aside  all  private  considerations. 

Stensgaard.  That  is  very  public-spirited  of  you.  And  I 
have  noticed  that  you  seem  to  have  a  party  at  your  back 
already. 

Monsen.  Yes,  I  flattci'  myself  that  the  majority  of  the 
more  active  minds  among  the  younger  generation 

Aslahsen.  Ahem!  Here  comes  a  spy!  (Hejre  comes 
out  of  the  marquee.  He  is  short-sighted ;  looks  round  about  ; 
tlten  comes  up  to  the  others.) 

Hejre.  If  you  have  a  sp:ire  chair,  may  I  beg  the  loan 
of  it  ?   I  sliould  like  to  sit  down  over  tiiere. 

Monsen.  Tiiesc  seats  are  fixed,  as  you  see.  But  why 
nut  sit  down  at  this  table? 

Hejre.  Here?  At  your  table?  After  all,  why  not?  (Sits 
dmvn.  Lo-'ks  at  the  bottles.)  What's  this?  Champagne— eh? 

Monsen.  Yes.   Will  you  have  a  glass i* 
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Hejre.  No,  thank  you.    The  cliampaf^me  mother  Rund- 

holmcn  keeps  in  stock  is .   Oh,  well,  just  half  a  pKiss,  to 

show  there  is  no  ill-will;  at  least,  I  mvj\\t  if  I  ha/a  glass. 
Monsen.  Rastian,  go  in  and  fetch  one. 
Basiian.  Oh,  Aslaksen.  go  in  and  fetch  a  ghiss.  (Aslak- 
SEN  goes  into  the  marquee.  A  silence  ensms.) 

Hejre.  I  hope  I  am  not  in  the  way?     I  shouldn't  like 

to .    (Aslaksen  comes  back  7nf/i  a  i^lass.)   Thank  you, 

Aslaksen.  (Bows  to  Stensgaard.)  A  stranger,  I  bclie\f' 
sir— recently  arrived  here?  You  must  be  Mr.  Stensgaard' 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  ' 

Monsen.  Quite  right.  {Introduces  them.)  Mr.  Stensgaard 

a  distinguished  lawyer;   Mr.  Hejre ' 

Bastian.  A  distinguished  capit;list. 
flejre.  E.x-c.ipitalist,  to  be  accurate.    I  have  disposed 
of  all  my  capital  now;  put  it  away  from  me,  as  you  might 
say.    Not  bankrupt,  though !    For  goodness'  sake  don't 
suppose  that! 
Monsen.  Drink  up  your  wine  before  it  gets  flat. 
Hejre.  It  was  rascality  that  did  it— shaqj  practice,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.   Rut  never  mind  about  that.   Indeed   I 
hope  it  is  only  a  temporary  state  of  things.   When  I  get  ofl 
my  hands  some  lawsuits  that  are  pending,  and  one  or 
two   other   matters,  then   our  distinguished  friend   Old 
Slyboots  will  have  to  look  out,  I  can  tell  \-ou !    Here's  a 
toast!  Will  you  drink  to  his  confusion? 

Stensgaard.  I  should  like  to  know  first  whom  vou  mean 
by  "Old  .Slyboots"? 

Hejre.  Ho,  ho!  You  needn't  look  so  embarrassed !  You 
don't  suppose  I  meant  Mr.  Monsen,  do  you?    I  think  you 
will  admit  that  no  one  would  call  him  d'istinguished.    No 
It  was  Mr.  Rratsbcrg  that  I  meant,  my  dear  voung  friend! 
Stensgaard.  What?     Surely  as  a  man  of 'business  Mr 
Bratsberg  is  the  soul  of  honour? 

Hejre.  Do  you  think  so,  young  man?  Hm  !— But  never 
mind  about  that.  (Moves  nearer  to  htm.)  Twenty  years 
ago,  I  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  I  ciimc  into 
a  lot  of  money  at  mj-  father's  death.  I  dare  say  you  have 
heard  of  my  father?  No?  Old  Matthew  Hejre?  They 
used  to  call  him  "  Gold-leaf  Hejre."  He  was  a  ship-owner, 
and   made  a   tremendous   lot  of  monpv,      -- 
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window-frames  and  door-posts  of  his  house  ^nlded.  He 
could  afford  it— hut  never  mind  ahout  that.  That's  why 
they  called  him  "  Hold-leaf  Hejre." 

Aslaksen.  Didnt  he  ha\e  his  chimnev-pots  "iided  as 
well? 

I/ejrr.  Xo,  that  was  only  a  journalist's  tale—and  it  was 
lon^  before  your  time,  any  way.  But  he  -ot  some  fun  out 
of  his  money;  and  I  followed  iiis  example.  Did  you  ever 
hear  what  I  spent  on  my  trip  to  London  ^  I  took  a  re.t^ular 
retinue  with  nu — luiMi'l  any  one  told  vou  ?  So?  "^And 
haven't  you  heard  of  the  sums  I  spent  as  a  patron  of  the 
arts  and  sciences?— and  in  giving  voun-  men  of  talent 
a  chance  to  pjet  on  ? 

Aslaksen  {getting  up).  If  you  will  excuse  me,  t^entlj- 
mcn 

Monsen.  What?    Going  to  lea\e  us? 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  I  want  to  stretch  mv  legs  a  bit.  (Goes 
out) 

Hejre  {lowering  his  voice).  He  was  one  of  mv  young  men. 
And  repays  me  in  the  same  style  as  all  the  otluTs- ha.  ha ! 
Do  you  know  that  I  paid  for  his  education  for  a  whole 
year? 

Stensgaard.  Really?    Has  Aslaksen  had  any  education? 

Hejre.  Yes — and  just  the  same  with  voung'Monsen  here 
—never  came  to  any  good;  and  just  the  same  with— but 
never  mind  about  that.  What  I  mean  is— I  had  to  give 
him  up;  I  very  soon  saw  the  signs  of  this  unfortunate 
taste  for  liquor 

Monsen.  But  you  have  forgotten  that  vou  were  tellin'^ 
Mr.  Stensgaard  about  Bratsberg.  '  ° 

Hejre.  Oh,  it's  a  long  story.  When  mv  father  was  at  the 
height  of  his  glory,  old  J^ratsberg-this'chap's  father,  you 
understand- was  in  \-ery  low  water.  He  was  a  Gentleman- 
in-Waiting  to  the  King,  like  his  son,  vou  know 

Bastian.  Naturally.  E\erything  runs  in  families  in  this 
country. 

Hejre.  Including  charm  of  disposition.  But  never  mind 
about  that.  Well,  loss  of  money— thriftlessness— all  sorts 
of  extravagance  tnat  he  got  entangled  in.  about  the  year 
1816 — obliged  him  to  sell  some  of  his  property 

Stensi^aard.  Which  your  father  bou-ht^ 
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T  JnKv  ?°"-'';-^"^  P^'d  for.     Well,  what  happened  = 
I^inhented  my  father's  estate-improved  it  a  thousand' 

Bastian.  Xatunillv. 

as  w';-H^'Th''°°'^'^''''''''  ^"^P^^^-^^  ''  ^  thousandfold, 
as  1  .aid,  did  some  necessary  cuttin-doun  of  timber- 
a  ter  some  years  Mr.  Bratsher-.  comes  alonj^-the  present 
chap,  I  mean-and  cancels  the  transaction  -  ^ 

iJ';^::^ecf;h::^^''^^^^^^-"^^-'-^-"'d--'y 

//^;^^    It   wasn't   so  easy.      He   declared   some  small 
ormahties  had  been  neglected.  And  at  the  moment  I  wa 
m    temporary    finanaal    difTxulties    which    subsequently 
became  permanent.   And  you  know  how  far  a  man^can  'o 
nowadays  without  capital '  '^ 

Jlonsen    By  Jove,  thaf.:  true!    And  in  some  respects  a 

7xwT  l<t'"  """  "'^  ''^''^-   '  '^'^-  had  exp!^rience 
oi  that.    Why,  even  mv  innocent  children 

Baslian  {rapping  on  the  tabic).  U-h.  father '-if  I  could 

on  y  lay  my  hands  on  certain  folk  I  could  name--- 

sa;Vn;;— ^    ^"^    '^^°'''^"^-     ^"^"'"    '•'^■'^^"''    >-^    -"e 

-■W;,.  Ves.  Look  at  Bastian.  lor  instance.  Hasnt 
lie  had  a  eood  education ^ 

Hqre.  Three  -ood  educations!  First  of  all  nxtn-  nearlv 
an  undergraduate;  then  very  nearlv  a  pamter;  and  then 
xerynearly-oh.  no,  it  is  true  he  is  now  quite-a  c  ii" 
engineer.  '  *-'^" 

Bastian.  Yes,  that  I  am,  worse  luck' 

■^ionsen    Ves,  he  is.     He  has  his  diploma  to  show  it 

ut  wfio  has  had  all  the  municipal  jols.^    Who  has  had 

he  making  of  all  the  new  roads  h^-re-especial  Ith  sc 

last    wo  years  .^    ^ore.gners-or,  at  all  events    strangers' 

Hqre.  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  shameful.    At  tlie  Leginnin- 

I,     SvP  "  p"  Tl  """'  appointin.,  a  new  Manal""r 
to  the  Sav,ngs-I!at,k.  thev  passed  oier  Mr    M„nsen  an,l 

-.-   Q-..-.s,cij  ii>jSv.  ncic  uu- 
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viously  docs  not  possess.  Wlicn  it  is  a  question  of  filling  a 
confidential  position  in  the  municipality,  it  is  just  the  same 
thing!  Never  Monsen,  but  always  some  fellow  that  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  those  in  authority.  I'll  tell  you  what; 
this  "  manhood  suffrage  "'  that  the  law  makes  such  a 
point  of — it  is  "manhood  shipwreck"'  in  louil  matters! 
That  is  whit t  it  comes  to;  I'm  damned  if  it  doesn't.  Your 
good  he;dth! 

Monsen.  Tiie  same  to  you !  But — to  go  to  a  difTerent 
subject— how  are  your  various  lawsuits  going? 

Hejre.  The\-  are  still  in  the  stage  of  preparation;  I 
can't  say  any  more  than  that,  for  the  moment.  The 
rascality  that  1  have  been  exposed  to  in  that  direction!  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  within  the  next  week  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  summon  the  whole  town  council  before  the 
Concili;;tion  Court. ^ 

Bastiau.  Is  it  a  true  story  that  ycu  once  summoned 
yourself  before  the  Concili.,tion  Court? 

Hejre.  Summoned  myself?    Yes.    But  I  didn't  appear. 

Monsen.  Ha,  ha!    You  didn't  appear,  eh? 

Hejre.  I  had  a  legitimate  excuse.  I  was  across  the  river 
and  unfortunately  it  was  the  year  when  Basti;in  had 
built  his  bridge  there;  and,  as  you  know,  it  broke  and 
fell  plump  into  the  water — — 

Bastian.  Devil  tike  it ! 

Hejre.  Keep  cool,  young  man  I  There  are  lots  of  folk 
here  who  stretch  things  so  fine  that  they  give  way;  and 
so  do  bridges,  I  mean.  Everytliing  runs  in  families,  you 
know — but  never  mind  about  that! 

Monsen.  Ha,  ha!  Never  mind  about  that,  eh?  Have 
another  glass  on  the  head  of  it !  {To  Ste.vsgaard.)  Mr. 
Hejre  is  privileged  to  say  anything  he  likes,  you  see. 

Hejre.  Yes,  the  right  of  free  speech  is  about  the  only 
rigiit  of  a  citizen  that  I  attach  any  importance  to. 

Stcnsgaard.  It  seems  almost  a  pit}-  that  the  law  puts 
any  limit  to  freedom  of  speech. 

Hejre.  Ha,  ha !    Perhaps  your  mouth  is  watering  for  a 


'  In  \orway,  as  a  prtliiiiinary  to  iii  action  in  open  court,  both 
parties  are  oblig-'d  to  appear  before  a  private  Conciliation  Court, 
which  endeavours  to  arbitrate.  If  it  succeeds,  the  case  goes  no 
farther. 
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../      '•  ^'"^fe^^^^'^e^y^ungman!  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
resentment  you  feel  does  your  heart  honour.    I  mist  b, .' 

freelv- b"'f  ''"'  k'^  °''.  "'^"  '^=^^  -^  '--  ^'^'"-g  tu^ 
ireely  about  your  absent  friends.  * 

Stensgaard.  My  absent  friends? 

fleire  The  son  is  certainly  worthy  of  all  resncct-  no 
more  of  that!  And  the  daughter,  too^  And  if  lTppc>ned 
chlSr— "  ^"^'  ^'"^  "P""  ^'^'^  ^-'^^'^  '''■  2-^'^-e-s 

begrm';??end'!^p  ^"'^'"^-    ^'^^  ^«"  ^^"'"^  ^'^  ^-^- 

surdy?'  ^^'"'  ^  ""'^  "^"''"'^  P^>'  ^^"^  '^^  '''^  <^"emies, 
Stensgaard.  Pay  calls  ? 
Monsen.  What' the  deuce ? 

of  Stg'^thlt— •    '  "^"  ^°''^^^  ^^^  ^«-^^'-g  -t 

onThTSa&bfr^'r^'''"^-  "^^^  >'^"  ^^^"  P^^''^^  ^^'^ 

SUnsgaard.  Nonsense!   It  is  a  perversion  of  facts! 
Rnf  hn^     real  y  seem  to  have  put  my  foot  in  it,  badlv' 
But  how  was  I  to  know  that  it  was  a  secret  ?  (To  Movsen  i 

VVf^en  I  say     calls     I  mean  nothing  more  than  a  forma 
cair-a  frock-coat  and  best  gloves  sort  of  call,  ^c^  know- 
5/.«.^aari.  Allow  me  to  inform  you  tha    I  have  nr>. 
spoken  a  smgle  word  to  any  of  the  family  ^ 

tinfe'^Sher/'-FK^'^^''!;  .u^'^"''  ^^^  g=^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^-nd 
time;  rlnow.         '  ""  ''''''  ""^  ""^  ^^  '^"'"^  ^'^  ^'-^ 
Stensgaard  {to  Monsen).  I  had  some  papers  to  deliver 
from  a  tlurd  person  in  Christiania;  that's  S  ' 

;    «^r^fef«'«^«/').  Upon  my  soul,  it  is  shocking!    IlerP 
isa  young  man  trustful,  though  inexperienced  inX  ".> 

he  worTdtT;:^:  ^°r  ''  ^^'  °"  ^^"  experienced  man  o 
off  fo.,1  V       .     "^^  house-goes  to  this  man,  who  is  well 
off,  to  ask  for-but  never  mind  about  that-nnH  .h.  ^..  '} 
-le  world  siams  the  door  in  Iiis  face-is  "  not"  ath.'.'me '' 
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to  him;  of  course,  i)C(jple  niver  an-  at  home  when  it 
is  a  c.isf  of — hut  never  mind  about  that!  It  is  a  most 
scandalous  piece  of  discourtesy,  tool 

StiHSi^aard.  Oh.  do  let  th.e  tiresome  >ul)j ut  dropi 

Hejre.  Not  at  home!  A  man  who  is  >o  fond  of  sa\ing: 
'■  I  am  always  at  home  to  decent  peoj)lel  "' 

Strn.^^aarj.   Does  he  say  that? 

Ilcjrc.  So  they  tell  me.  He  has  ne\er  been  at  home  to 
Mr.  Monsen.  either.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  whv 
he  should  show  any  ill-feelinu  to  you.  Yes,  I  said  "  ill- 
feeling  "";   because.  d(t  you  know  what  I  heard  vesterdav? 

Stensgaard.  I  ha\e  no  wi^h  to  know  what  vou  heard 
yesterday. 

I/ejre.  As  you  please.  It  wasn't  so  much  that  the 
expressions  used  surprised  me — coming  as  Ihev  did  from 
-Mr.  i5ratsl)erg"s  mouth;  but  I  rant  understand  whv  he 
should  have  called  you  a  "  charlatan." 

Stensgaard.  A   charlatan? 

Hejre.  Since  you  absolutely  force  me,  I  must  admit 
that  Mr.  Bratsberg  called  you  a  charlatan  and  an  ad- 
venturer. 


Stei!.<;ganrd.  What  the  d 


e\ll .■' 

Hejre.  Charlatan  and  adventurer — or  adventurer  and 
rha.rlatan — I  can't  be  certain  in  which  order  the  words 
came. 

Slensgaard.  And  you  heard  him  ? 

Hejre.  1?  If  I  had  been  present.  Mr.  Stensgaard,  you 
certainly  should  not  have  lacked  the  defence  you  deserve. 

MoNseii.  There,  you  see  what  comes  of 

Stensgaard.  I  low  dare  the  impudent  fellow  presume ? 

Hejre.  Oh.  come,  come!  not  so  hasty.  He  was  only 
speaking  figuratively,  I'll  bet  my  hoots.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  his  humorous  way  of  expressing  himself.  Anyhow, 
you  can  ask  him  for  an  explanation  to-morrow;  because 
he  has  asked  you  to  his  dinner-party.  I  suppose? 

Stensgaard.  I  have  been  invited  to  no  dinner-party. 

Hejre.  Two  calls,  and  no  invitation—  1 

Stensgaard.  Charlatan  and  adventurer!  What  could  he 
be  driving  at? 

Monsen  {looking  off  to  the  left).  Look  there!  Talk  of  the 
Devil !  Come  along,  iiastian  i  {He  and  iiASXiAN  go  outt) 
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/hjre.  I  am  afraid  I  cant  .,l,lij,e  you  with  an  answer 
Mr.  Stcnsgaard.    \ou  are  fedini,  hurt?    Your  hand    mv 

woZ  d""'-  uT^"  ""■  '^  •">'  outspokenness  has 
^^ounded  you  Ikhcve  me.  you  have  a  lot  of  bitter 
expenences  hefore  you  in  h^fr.    You  are  voun-    you  a  ' 

I  autifu  ,  It  ,s  even  very  touching.  But-hut-trustful- 
ncs.  is  silver;  experience  of  the  world  is  golden.  That's  i 
proverb  of  my  own  invention,  mv  bov!  God  bless  you 
CoesnuL  liKATSBERO.  Thora  and  Fje.dbo  comeTn/Z 
t  left  LUNDESTAD,  at  the  sa>ne  time,  comes  fnncardfrZ 
the  back  frets  on  to  the  rostrum  and  calls  for  silence  ) 

Lundcstad.  I  c.Jl  upon  Mr.  Ringdal  to  say  a  few  words. 
[p^iscDAL  comes  funcard  ) 

fevf  wofdsT'^  ^''""''"^^-  ^^'-  ^'""^^-^^^d,  /  wish  to  say  a 

Ltmdestad.  Later  on! 

Stensgaard.  No— now !   At  once ' 

Tundestad.  You  can't.   I  have  called  upon  Mr.  Rin-^dal 
^^^(KiNGDAL  mounts  the  rostrum.    A  crold  clusters  at  the 

Ringdal.  Ladies  and  gentlemen!    We  have  the  honour 
nntThomT"'  "'  '''  warm-hearted  and  open-handed 
ci  father;   the  man  whose  advice  and  practical  kindness 
have  never  faded  us;  the  man  whose  door  is  never  cbsed 
'   anv  honourable   man;     the   man   who-who-but   i 
know  that  our  honoured  guest  has  no  lo^  e  of  lone  speXs 
and  therefore  I  ask  for  three  cheers  lor  Mr.  i^r  asbcr    and 
Ins  family!     Ilip..  hip,  hurrah!    (The  ...v/.^    fci^v 
irT.  :r"^  ««atsberg,  «./.,  thanks  then:  and  Tkis 
hands  ictth  those  nearest  to  him) 
Stensgaard.  Am  I  allowed  to  speak  now^ 
Lundestad  By  all  means.  The  platform  is  a't  vour  servire 
Stensgaard  (jumping  on  to  the  table).  Thank  xuu    I  will 
choose  my  own  platform!  '      ' 

Some  Young  Men  (croivding  round  him).   Hurrah  ' 
tl:atsberg(to  Fjeldbo).  Wiu.  is  this  unrulv  fellow^ 
t]eldho.  Stensgaard— a  lawver.  '  ' 

Bratsberg.  Hei 

Siensgaatd.  Listeii  10  me,  my  brothers  and  sisters!   You 
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whose  hearts  arc  full  of  the  joyful  music  of  this  Day  of 
Liberty,  even  though  you  yourselves  are  slaves!    I  ;im  a 

stranger  among  you 

Aslaksen    No,  no! 

Stensganrd.  Thank  you  for  that  "  no."  I  arnpt  it  as 
evidence  of  your  aspirations  and  lonLfings !  I  am  a  stransjer. 
It  is  true,  hut  I  swear  to  you  th.tt  I  stand  here  witTi  a 
he.irt  in  my  ho-dm  that  heats  in  unistm  nith  yours— in 
your  sorrows  and  your  joys,  y(;urd. -feats  and  vourvietories. 

And  1  swear  to  you  that  if  I  had  any  influenre  lure 

AslaksDi.  Vou  ha-.e  that,  sir!    V'ou  have  that! 
I.iouIestaJ.   Xo  interruptions,  if  \-ou  [)'ease!    Vou  are 
not  making  this  speech. 

Sirusgaard.  No  more  are  you!    I  dcpr.^r  the  'ntire  com- 
mittee!    Let  us  have  Fret  (lorn  nn  tiie  Dav  of  Freedom 
I:id! 

The  Ynujio  Men.  Three  cheers  for  Freedom! 
Stois'^ihird.  'I'hey  want  to  deprive  vou  of  freedom  of 
speech!  ^  Vou  heard!  They  want  to  sK.p  vour  moutli,^! 
Down  with  such  tyranny!  1  urn  not  going 'to  stand  hen- 
making  speeches  to  a  tongue-tierl  crowd.  I  want  to  talk  To 
you— and  wajit  you  to  t.ilk  to  me!  We  nnisl  Ikivc  a  hc.iit- 
to-hearl  talk! 

TJie  Crmcd  {u-ith  incrcasin'^ Jtrvniir).  Ilurn.h! 
Steusgnard.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  these  ineffei  tual 
meetings,  dressed  u])  in  our  Sunday  best!  The  ne.\t  time 
we  meet  to  celebrate  the  .Se\enteenth  of  .Ma v.  we  will  have 
some  golden  result — acnie\e  something  of  importance. 
May!— the  month  of  hl(,s.~.oms!— the  triumphant  vouth- 
time  of  the  year!  At  the  beginning  of  June,  it  will  be  just 
tv.o  months  since  I  settled  down  here  among  you.  And 
in  that  time  I  have  seen  examples  of  greatness  of  soul,  as 
well  as  of  pettiness— of  beauty  of  conduct,  and  of  the 

reverse^ 

Bratsherg  (to  FjELDBo).  What  do  you  suppose  he  is 
driving  at,  doctor? 

Fjeldbo.  Aslaksen  says  he  is  talking  about  local  condi- 
tions. 

Stcnsgaard.  I   have   seen  all   sorts   of  signs   of   latent 
power  among  the  people ;  but  I  have  also  seen  that  power 
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can  swarm  to  ;i  mcctin;; 


sm  with  whiVh  vout: 


1  and  confid 


■^iirhas  this;   hut  I  have  ;ils 


ence 
seen 


thns.  who  hue.  sat  still  hdur.!  rinsed  doors. 
Ihora.  Oh.  dc.tr! 
Bratsbcrs;.  What  does  \v,  mean  hv  that^ 

7;//.r;vW    Hurrah:    Hurrah  f.r  !nd.,,.  nd.nrc  Dav- 

vZ/'W.  Father,  come  awav-        '  "  i^  iai\  . 

/^|-«/':A.7,,.   What  the  deure  d.es  he  mean  l.v  his  snertrc' 

Dortor.  wliom  is  he  alludin"  t-)"-  •         'i^^'^'^^- 

JjeU!>o  i!,,rr;.n.).  ,)h.  To—     ^nin^trrs  to   B^,,,. 

Brafsfup.Ohn:    Is  that  what  he  me.tns^ 
Tnora  {sojtly  to  Fjei.dbo).  Thank  xuu  ' 
.S/.«.^W.  If  no  one  else  will  kill  the  dra.on    1  will ' 
i^ut  we  must  all  hold  together,  mv  lads  •  -    '•  '  ^wii . 

y  oices.  Yes,  ves! 
5/...^a..^.  W,  are  the  youth  of  the  natio.i.  and  the 

i^-u  !  We  h:ue  eihow-room  for  everv  enterprise  -a  welcome 
or  cverv  idea  that  has  strength  behind  i  .    Listen  to  Te 

;:'rtsis.n'^;^"^^'^"^-^'--^""^'"---'-.-^^ 

Stensgaurd    Ws,  my  lads,  we  are  what  is  ul  real  value 
or    e  have  the  real  stuff  in  us.   (Jur  will  shall  be  t  e    rue 
r  ngmg  eurreney  that  shall  pass  from  man  to  man       on- 
i;i^onjo^  any  one  that  tries  to  hinder  us  from  mintlill 

The  Cro'u'd.  Hurrah ' 

Bratsbrrg.  Sol 
Stenscaard.   It  is  of  nc 
"■or  threats  can  influence 


fitiiei   naiterv 


vho  knows  his  own  mind 
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And  God  is  with  us,  too;  for  it  is  His  voice  speakin-  to  us 
that  bids  us  f;o  on  confidently  with  our  task.  Comclilon-r 
follow  me  into  this  tent,  and  ue  will  found  our  LeaRue 
this  very  minute. 

The  Croud.  Ifurrah  !  C.irry  him  in.  shoulder  hiirh  ! 

Toifr.v.  (io  on,  sir!    Another  speech  ! 

Slnis^aard.  \\\-    must    hold    together,    I    said. 


ally  to  the  Lea<:ue  of  Youth 


Hut 
Th" 


Providence  its(  it  i-.  an 

mastery  of  the  uorld-  or,  at  any  rate,  (.f  this  district- is 

in  our  hands!     {Tliry  carry  Inm  into  tlw  tent  avudst  -wild 

applause.) 

Madam  Rmidlwlmrn  {drynii;  l„r  eye.^).  flow  luautifully 
he  speaks!  It  makes  one  feel  inclined  to  kiss  him.  doesn't 
It.  Mr.  Hejre?> 

Hejrc.  Tliank  you,  I  would  rather  not. 

Madam  Rioulhnlmen.  Xo,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't, 

Hejre.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  kiss  him,  Madam 
Kundhdlmcn.-' 

Madam  RmidJwhncti.  Oh,  vou  Iiorrid  man  I  (She  and 
Hejre  t^o  hi  to  the  tent.) 

Bratsher^.  .Spectre  — draqon  —  m.mev  -  haps !  It  was 
abommabiy  rude;   but  quite  justifiable! 

Lundestad  (comw^  forward).  I  am  reallv  dreadfully 
distressed,  Mr.  Bratsberg 

Bratsherg.  Yes,  what  about  your  knowledge  of  men' 
Oh,  well— every  one  is  mistaken  sometimes.  Good-night, 
Lundestad,  and  thank  you  for  a  ver^-  pleasant  evenTn-^' 
{Turns  to  Thora  and  Fjeldbo.)  Put',  hani-  it  all.  I  have 
behaved  very  rudely  to  that  young  man,  voj  know! 

Fjcldho.  Indeed? 

Thora.  Do  you  mean  when  he  called  ? 

Bratsberg.  Yes— both  times  when  he  called.  It  was 
really  Lundestad's  fault;  he  described  him  to  me  as  an 
adventurer  and— and— something  else  I  don't  remember. 
Fortunately  I  can  make  up  for  inv  remissness. 

Thora.  How? 

Bratsberg.  Come  alone,  Thora;    before  we  "o  to  bed 

we  will ^ 

Fjeldbo.  Mr.  Bratsberg,  is  it  really  worth  while ' 

Thora  (gently).  Hush! 

Bral:>inrg.  When  a  man  iias  made  a  blunder,  the  only 


I 


to  us 


*CT    I.J 

thin''  he 
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dut 

tnjova 


ig  he  can  do  is  to  . 
■>■•     (^<><HJ-nii;ht,  (i 


)ie  ewnin; 


iincj  that  was  mure  th 


lis 
y  spont  a  most 


"If  to  anticipate. 

^'HJbo.  I.Mr.  Hratshcr^^ 

/'^;/5;tv/v  «At  //;^„,.     .\„  ^^_''    ;'  '^"^  ^'/^-     i'JELDBO  looks 

■■islaksen.  Here    waiter  -      w        ""  '"'  "^  ^'''  '''"'•) 
FjE..D«o.)   Ah   doctor  /h-  '"''  ^^  f^^'"  ^^"'J  ink!     (r« 

fountf'^-  '''   '^  ^-"d-S  ^he   League.      It   is   nearlv 
gofClTnlit  P  '^^  '-'"'  ^-^^^y  "^  ^«  ^^-).  Have  vou 

^'^::.  "^^^^^^^^^^  -'thout  count- 
^•aiter  here,  of  course;  the  fad?  'o^'?  "';^  '"'^•'  '^'« 
as  usual !   {Goes  out  behind  the  ^l  ''^  ^nditions, 

iMndestad.   Pool'   Tliw  1,0c  k 

^;V/^A«.  I  ain  .f raid  Z         •    f     '''^''"«  ^^3'  •' 

^i«^«W.  Dotu  thTnkTVr^^  h°"-  vet! 

^;>/'/*«.  Oh  notal.f    V     i^'^""^''^'^-^  very  angry- 

-hal  have  voj  to   av  a  out'h  ^f"  T"'^  "'^  ^'^'^      ^^ut 
should  I  sav^        ■  '  "°*^'"^'  to  say  about  it.   What 

mSftir^r  '^  ^^  '""^  ^^^"-g  «f  ^  %'^t  for  masterv 

clet:;tt^hS^^-:,il^^-^^'-nough.Heisave:, 
^7^/^*3.  And  ambitious 


him 


to        \7pn 


Lundestad.  Oli,  I  shall  be 


in  plenty  of  time. 
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/hire.  Too  l.itr,  ()!i|  (  li,i[).'  [':\\r»  yiu  U.liit  tn  net  .13 
.sp(Hisor:  (('htrriiiji  rv  hiard  Imn:  tlir  tnit.)  TiuTr!  Vou 
licar  the  (  Iir.'v  sin^iri-  tlic  Aiiif;;:   tli.  .  liriUcnin,^'  i.>  over! 

I.uiidi^tiid.  I  MippdM'  (iiic  m.i\-  L;n  in  .md  licir  what  is 
goilli:  nil.    1  .sliiii't  .,[)c.ik.    {(ii),-s  ii:t<>  Ihr  tnit.) 

Ilfjr,-.  TiK  re  is  imotlur  tn-  (iu\' n.  I.ut-,  riinrc  df 
tluiu  ..rr  -.  iim  In  tall  nou  I  Tli,-  pi..,-  uiH  |,„,lc  like  a 
f(ir(.->l  after  .1  .stnrni.    Il  is  rcaly  di  li-litliil  I 

Fjeldlhi.  iiul  till  III--,  Mr.  llijrL-  how  dncs  it  interest 
y(ni  personally.-' 

//('/re.  Intert.--t  nie,-'  I  :uii  nut  .m  interi'st-d  per:,>)n, 
doctor!  If  I  feel  i,lea.-,ed.  it  \.  only  on  my  fellow -titi/ens' 
account.  We  sli.ill  lia\e  ,1  liitlc  lite  liere  now—  soii.ethiii"- 
real!  Per.s(jnall\-  -oodncNS  knows,  it  is  .ill  ,inc  to  me.  I 
can  say.  as  the  Grand  Turk  did  o|  the  llmperor  of  Austria 
and  the  Kin- nf  I<Y.ini-e:   '•  It  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether 


pi'?! 


I  •' 


the  pig  swai.ows  the  dun  ,,r  the  doi,'  swallows   tin 
{Gt)es  out  at  the  h/uk  tn  the  rii^/it.) 

The  Cnnvd  (in  the  tent).  'I'hre-e  cheers  for  Mr.  .Stens-a.ird  ! 
Hip,  hip,  hurrah  :  -  Waiter,  hrinu  .>nnie  wine!  S(>nie  punch! 
Here,  waiitr!  JJeer!- Hurr.i!i !  (l;..\sii.\N  enmes /torn  the 
tent.) 

liasliu:/.  (iud  l.K-s.-i  him.  and  ,  very  laie  else!  (//;  a  voice 
shaky  utth  emotuni.)  (Jh.  doeior.  I  t'eel  a  perfid  Hercules 
to-ni,L,lit !    I  must  do  somethinL; ! 

Fjeldho.  Don't  mind  me!    But  :ehat  do  eou  want  t  »  do? 

Basttan.  I  think  J  will  -o  to  the  hallroom  and  thrash 
a  c()Uj)le  of  my  friends!  {Goes  out  bfhuid  the  tent.  Siens- 
G.\ARD  comes  out  of  the  tent.  :eitho.ti  his  hat.  ar.d  in  a  great 
itate  of  excitemetit.) 

Stensj^aard.  .My  dear  fellow,  is  that  vou? 

Fjeldho.  At  your  service,  Tribune  of  tiie  People.  Vou 
are  elected,  I  imagine 

.Stensi^aard .  Yes,  uf  course;    but- 


Fjeldbo.  And  what  is  it  going  to  lead  to?  What 
important  post  in  the  community  ?  A  bank  mana-ersliin ' 
— <jr .5  '  ^         ^' 

Stensgaard.  Oh,  don't  talk  nonsense!  Of  course  I  know 
you  don't  mean  it.  Your  heart  is  not  reallv  so  dead  and 
empty  as  you  would  like  to  make  out. 

Fjeldbo.  Well,  spout  away! 
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-  -  "dclly^-ahvavsjc    ,/,;,"  ^^^    -^ ''^  '''^^-^  treated 

I  .nil!  ■'■''    "'Tiat  (,(,(],  how  happy 

l-'i<Uh„.  \'oii  to,,:    WVll    il„.n  ,, 

tl'-^  croud  ui,h  n  0  '       V  ,v  """'  ^^'^'^'  ''^  ^-'rrv  all 

''"■"^'  <^uuht  to  nu.kr  one       .rJr'"'  -'■^^^'•"^'^-  ^"r  -surh  a 

;'"  -n  my  arms,  and  b.  "t  ;  ^^  ,;  l"^,'-''  ''^^'  ^"  ''''<c-  tl.un 
'^"■^u-e  mc  lor  the  fact  t"ha  (  M  l'"'''  '"  '">'  ''v^-s,  to 
^iv.  me  more  than  1  e  J^^'^i^!^.'^"  '^"'^  -  I-tud  as  to 

''^il  to  one  man-s  lot  ^'  IS ^^iT^'^'V'''''  "^"'-■''  "^^v 
^^  "rm,  or  a  blade  of  .-ra  s  „  nu-        1 '?  '^  "'^^  ''"^'^^^  ""  ^ 

^;'".tified  afresh  bv  s  ch  aA  L  ,       "  "^fi  ""'  ^^^'^  ^"'^  ''- 
d-;^■r^•e  to  live  on  God's  e'rth'        ''  '^''''  ^''  ^^'^"'^  "-t 

^S/.v,.?aarrf.  Create ^^  FiVst  of  i"""'"'''''^' "''after? 
you  know,  Fjeldbo,  loncrdrcam  L^'  "'''u'  '^''''■">'-  ^^'^ 
^ay.  what  I  im  go  n^  to  tell  .^  P^'^^P'  ^  ^^-'tU'^Uv 

^l^r^,  but  suclf  a  ^-^o:;^^  >  r^^^  "^  .--e  it  was 
j--^^i:ivnz.  diju  i  couid  see  the  u-h^il  .".'.l-ij.  ■\t';  '"'^  ^"^y  '^f 


-nshine/„„,7aTeiro:v".ISL^I 
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arose,  rushing  from  the  west  and  driving  everything  before 
It— first  of  all  witly-rcd  leaves,  and  t'hen  nien— and  th.' 
men  managed  to  keep  on  their  feet  in  spite  of  it.  It  twisted 
their  cloaks  under  them,  so  that  they  seemed  almost  as  if 
they  were  being  blown  along  in  a  sitting  position.  At  first 
tiiey  looked  like  folk  running  after  their  hats  in  a  gale  • 
but  when  they  came  nearer  I  saw  thev  were  emperors'and 
kings;  and  what  they  were  running  after  and  grasping  at, 
and  always  seemed  to  be  just  reacliinij  but  never  reached] 
were  their  crowns  and  sceptres.  There  were  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them,  of  all  sorts;  and  not  one  of  them  knew 
what  it  meant.  Many  of  them  were  asking,  in  terrified 
voices:  "Where  has  this  frightful  storm  come  from=" 
Then  I  heard  an  answer:  '"A  Voice  spoke,  and  that  the 
echoes  of  that  Voice  were  so  terrible  that  the  storm  arose !  '' 

Fjeldho.  Wiien  did  you  have  this  dream? 
^  Siensgaard.  0!i,  some  time  ago— I  don't  remember  when. 
Many  years  ago. 

Fjddbo.  There  were  probablv  disturbances  going  on 
somewiiere  in  Europe;  and  \ou  had  eaten  a  heavv  supper 
and  read  the  newspaper  on  tiie  tor    f  ft.  '  ' 

Stensgaard.  I  felt  just  the  same  shiver  down  mv  spine 
to-night.  I  shall  carry  out  mv  ambition.  I  mean  to  be  the 
\  oice  that 

Fjeldho.  Look  here,  my  dear  .'^tensg-.ard :  vou  must 
really  call  a  halt,  and  think  over  the  situation.  Vou  mean 
*u  be  the  \'oice.  you  say.  \'ery  well.  But  how  far  is  that 
\oice  gomg  to  be  heard?  Across  this  parish?- or,  if  you 
sliout  verv^  loud,  across  the  countv?  And  who  is  goin,'"'-  to 
be  the  cclio  that  shall  be  so  loud  as  to  awake  the^storm.^ 
Some  one,  I  >'ippose,  like  old  Monsen— or  .Vslaksen— or 
that  fat-head. d  genius,  Bastian!  And,  instead  of  your 
crowd  of  kings  and  emperors,  we  shall  se.'  our  worthy 
Lundestad  running  after  a  seat  in  parliament.  What  will 
it  all  come  to?  It  will  come  to  what  you  first  thought  it 
was,  in  your  dream— a  lot  of  snobs  in  a'  hie!i  wind ! 

Sicusgaard.  Just  at  first,  perhaps.    But  no  one  can  tell 
how  far  a  storm  will  travel. 

Fjddbo.  Oh,  dry  up  about  that  storm !— I  will  tell  you 
something  else,  tliough;    and  that  is,  that  you— bein-^ 

c    easiiy   inuureu   to  direct   your 
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Itgst'S—  '''  ^''"^  ^"^   --^   honourable  1!! 
Stens^aard.  That  isn't  true' 

b=  the  ruin  of  vou  Mr  Bratsli?'  "t'  ''™  "'''  "  »■'" 
vou  mav  relv  on  l ,  ft  III  ?  ""  ''""""rabie  raan; 
him  so  Jk;:,osKo"5',:-,  ^.X,^-"  -^y  Monscn  hates' 

.S/mijaori/.  1  wont  hear  another  ivorrii    v„,       ■     , 
word  that  insults  my  friends '  '  "  ""* 

vol^rSd™"'  "^''"'  ^"^"*^'"-''-   "  »«  M°n«n  reailv 

.hfrorSndtwr;^:'"'^  -p"^-  '■•■^  ^--  '■>  -  in 

A  handful  of  stuek-up  offickTs'  r  Lo  ^'^'■J^OP^^  "' 
Ail  that  coneems  me  I  that"  the  Monreni'  hot"'  l"""' 
courteously  received  and  appreciated—  '  ''™"=  '  "''^ 

.botrofth-^Srttr-'   ""'°— 'y   ">-   '» 
■'"^.^^f  ^- -  intelligentlntrfs't";  p'u    r  ^'-l  r^'^ 

"ff  your  ignoble  »'ay  of  thE|'o"i  thin^  ru^?"'>'"'= 
mpute  to  people  motives  .hat  ar?  either  bfse  or"SlluE> 
Ah,  1  know  you  don  t  really  mean  it'    Vn„  i„„i, 

^--^.^W;  le  goes^^^'?^^;:^---^"^'. 
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fjeldba  Ves,  on  the  quiet.  SJic  and  Miss  Bratsberg  are 
old  schoollellows. 

Stensgaard.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her? 

Fjeldbo.  From  all  1  hear,  she  seems  to  be  a  \erv  nice 
girl.  ' 

Jitensgaard.  .Vli,  you  should  see  her  in  her  own  home 
bhe  thinks  ol  nuihing  else  but  her  little  brother  and  sister 
And  the  wny  she  ](joktd  alter  her  mother!  Vou  know  her 
mother  was  out  ul  her  mind,  the  last  few  years  of  her  liie 

t^eldbo.  1  know.  1  attended  her  at  one  lime.  But  tell 
me,  my  dear  lellow.  am  I  to  conclude  that .? 

Sttnsgaard.  \es,  Fjeldbo,  1  am  seriously  in'  love  with 
her;  1  can  tell  you  that.  1  dont  wonder  at  your  being 
surprised;  you  think  it  very  odd  that  1  should  so  sud- 
denly  .    Lecause  of  course  you  know  i  ■,  as  engaged  to 

a  girl  when  1  was  in  Christiania  .^ 

Fjeldbo.  So  1  have  heard. 

Stcnsgaard.  The  whole  thing  was  a  mi:,^ke.    1  had  to 
break  it  off;  it  was  best  for  all  concerned.   Believe  me,  it 
wasn  t  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  1  felt  it  terribly.  However 
thank  goodness  it  is  all  over  and  done  with  now.  It  was  the 
real  reason  why  1  left  Christiania. 

Fjeldbo.  And  are  you  sure  ol  vourself  with  regard  to 
Kagna  Monsen  ? 

iitensgaard.  Ves,  indeed  1  am!  There  is  no  question  of 
a  mistake  this  time. 

Fjeldbo.  Well  then,  go  on  with  it,  and  good  luck  to  you ' 
Vou  are  a  fortunate  fellow,  i  could  enlarge  en  that  theme 
if  1  liked 

atensgaard.  \ou  could.?  lias  she  said  anytliing  then? 
lo  Miss  Bra tsberg  perhaps.? 

i'M<^bo.  Vou  dont  understand  me.  But,  in  the  middle 
of  ail  that,  what  on  earth  makes  vou  want  to  go  and  mix 
yoursell  up  with  the  huriy-buriy  ol  pohtics }  I  can'i  under- 
stand pett)-  local  affiiir,  having  any  interest  for  a  mind  like 
yours 

Stensgaara.  Why  not?  We  are  all  complex  creatures,  at 
ieast  1  am.  Besides,  it  is  only  through  taking  part  in  the 
political  light  that  1  can  hnd  a  way  to  her. 

hjeldbo.  But  what  a  wav!— Good  Lord! 

^lemgaard.  fjeldbo,  1  am  ambitious;   you  know  that 
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^emo.  \es.  but  not  with  its  wisdon,  tecti, 

lizp^^"  ,d..-at  SCO.,  a.  X:  :£i':r„,^ 
uif ;ir.w;  "^t;"  d" '  ^"  "'">'™« '" '"  v„„ 

n.W„g  m.  S  my™C,t"=  "'  »"  ■"  '--you-,... 
™S*d.  ;^;l'k„»i"-!'  '■"*"^"™  ■■'  -  ^"-.nabK 

"1  what  I  say?  -  '"^  ^  ^^'"  ""^t  sincere 

/;>WZ/.;.  Indeed  I  am  sure  you  are' 
■^tensgaard.  Then  why  do  \ou  wp',,.   t      i 
■•"■I  make  „,c  ,eel  mi.n    .„'.r„."et    Jl".  '''r;""'^'*"--  ">'' 

^tensgaard.  A  letter  for  nie^ 
^;^W^«.  Mayn't  I  see  you  homp/    ^ 

'"ora.   i\o,   thank    VOU.       Don't   trn.iK1«        r-       J      . 

{(^oes  out  to  the  left.)    '  ^'^^^  ^  trouble.      Good-night! 
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Stcnsgaard  {readtn-  the  letter  oy  the  light  oj  a  Chinese 
lantern).  Wlial  on  eurth ? 

/•'/t'W/w.  Wh.it  docs  he  say  to  you? 

Stemgaard  {bursts  out  laiighin'^).  1  certainly  didn  I 
expect  this! 

I-jeldbo.  Whut.-'   Teil  me! 

Stensgaard.  Jiratsberg  is  a  pililul  curl 

Fjeldbo.  1  low  dare  vou '^ 

Sten sgaar d.  ViiiiuW  Pitilul!  Kei-.atitti  an>  one  you 
like,  liut,  after  all,  it  is  of  no  consequepce.  {Puts  the  letter 
in  his  pocket.)  Don't  let  this  go  any  farther.  {The  crowd 
come  out  oJ  the  tent.) 

M onsen.  Where  i:,  our  leader  ?  Where  i.>  Mr.  Stensgaard? 

Voices.  There  he  is!  Three  cheers  for  Stensgaard! 

Lundestad.  Vou  furgot  your  hat,  Mr.  Stensgaard.  {Gives 

tt  him.) 

Aslaksen.  borne  punch.  Mr.  Stensgaard .-'    We  have  just 

brew  ed  a  fresh  bowl ! 

Stensgaard.  No,  thank  you;  no  more. 

Monsen.  Then  who  belong  to  the  League  will 
remember  that  w        -  t  to-morrow  at  my  house- 

Stensgaard.  To-morrcw?    No,  we  didnt  say  to-morrow. 

Monsen.  Ves,    to-morrow;     to    draw    up    the    circular 

which 

Stensgaard.  i  really  (un  I  scry  well  conic  to-morrow. 
I  will  see  you  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  that.  Well, 
"ood  night,  gentlemen.  1  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
the  way  you  have   received  me.    Three  cheers  for  the 

luture :  , •      ,  , 

The  Crowd.  Hurrah  I    Let  us  escort  hun  home . 

Stensgaard.  No,  no,  thank  you.  Really  you  mustn't 

Aslaksen.  Oh  ves,  we  must,  sir! 

Stensgaard.  All  right!  Good-night,  Fjeldbo.  1  suppose 
vou  are  not  coming  with  me  ? 

'    Fjeldbo.  No.    But  let  me  tell  you  this:    What  you  said 
about  Mr.  15ratsberg 

Stensgaard.  Hush,  hush!  It  was  too  stroii-;  an  expres- 
sion. Consider  it  cancelled!  Now,  my  worthy  friends,  it 
you  really  insist  on  escorting  me,  come  alon^;.    i  wilt  lead 

the  way. 

Monsen.  Your  arm,  btensgaarui 
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Bastian.  Strike  up  a  chorus,  some  one!  Something 
really  patriotic! 

The  Crmcd.  Yes,  yes — a  chorus!  (The  procession  files 
out  at  the  back  to  the  ri(iJit,  sin^in^  a  national  sonf^.) 

Fjeldho  {to  LuNDKSTAn.  h'/jo  has  staved  hrhiud  -vith  him). 
He  has  a  wonderful  followinn. 

Lnnde-tad.  ^''es.    But  then,  he  is  a  wonderful  le..der. 

Fjeldho.  And  wlur-  are  vou  -join^.  Mr.  T.undestad? 

Lundestad.  fi*  T  am  pjoins  home  to  bed.  (Goes  nut. 
FjEi-DBO  remains  alone,  as  ihe  curtain  falU.) 


ff 


ACT  II 

(.Scene. — The  drain n([-ronm  at  the  r?R.\TSBERGs'  house, 
tastefully  furnished;  piano,  footers,  etc.  The  entrance 
door  is  at  the  back.  On  tlf  left  a  door  leads  to  the 
dinini^-room  ;  on  the  rioht  are  glass  doors  leading  to 
the  garden.  It  is  evening.  Aslaksen  is  standing  at 
the  entrance  door.  A  Maui  crosses  the  room,  carrying 
a  pair  of  f^uit-dishes  into  the  dining-room.) 

Maid.  Don't  ou  hear  that  thf^v  arc  still  at  dinner? 
You  must  call  again  later. 

Aslaksen.  Ma\Ti't  I  wait? 

Maid.  Oh,  if  you  like.  Take  a  seat  in  the  meantime. 
(She  goes  into  the  dining-room.  Aslaksen  sits  dmvji  by  the 
door.  A  pause.   Then  Fjeldbo  comes  in  by  the  same  door.) 

Fjcldbn.  Hullo,  Aslaksen !  I  didn't  expect  to  find  you 
here.    (The  Maid  comes  out  of  the  dining-room.) 

Maid.  How  late  you  are,  doctor! 

Fjeldbo.  I  was  called  out  to  a  patient. 
laid.   .Mr.    Bratsberg    and    Miss    Thora    have    asked 
-^;  veral  times  if  you  hadn't  come. 

Fjeldbo.  Have  they? 

Maid.  You  really  ought  to  go  in,  sir.  Or  shall  I  go  and 
ti'll  them  that  you 

Fjeldbo.  No,  no;  ne/er  mind.  I  will  get  something  to 
eat  later  on.  For  the  present  I  will  wait  here. 

Maid.  Very  well,  sir.   They  have  nearly  finished.   (Goes 
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Aslaksen.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  you  can  resist  such  a 
liberal  table  as  tliey  keep  here--everythint:  of  the  best? 

Fjeldhn.  It  is  true  cnouch  one  is  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  too  many  ltoocI  things  than  too  few,  here. 

AsLaksev.  T  don't  aprfc  with  you. 

Fjeldho.  Tim  !  Rut ,  tell  me,  are  you  waiting  to  see  some 
one? 

Aslaksen.  Yes.  I  am  wnitinj^  to  sec  some  one. 

Fjeldho.  .\nd  arr  things  going  fairly  well  with  \ou  at 
hon.e?    How  is  vour  wife? 

Aslaksen.  Confined  to  her  bed,  as  usual;  coughing  and 
wasting  away. 

Fjeldho.  And  your  boy? 

.Aslaksen.  Oh.  he  will  always  be  a  cripple ;  I  know  that, 
of  cnurse.  It  is  our  fate;  what's  the  good  of  talking 
about  it? 

Fjeldho.  Lit  me  look  at  you,  Aslaksen. 

.4slak^eu.  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  see? 

Fjeldho.  You  have  been  drinking  to-day. 

Aslaksen.  Yes — and  yesterday  too. 

Fjeldho.  Yesterday?  Oh,  well  —  that  was  excusable. 
But  to-day 

.4slak.'!en.  .■\nd  what  of  them,  in  there?  (Pointing  to 
the  dining-room.)  I  imagine  they  are  drinking  too,  aren't 
thev? 

Fjeldho.  Yes,  mv  dear  man,  you  are  right  in  a  way;  but 
vour  rircumstances  are  different  from  theirs,  vou  know. 

.Aslaksen.  I  didn't  choose  my  circumstances. 

Fjeldho.  No,  Providence  cho^e  them  for  you. 

Aslaksen.  That  it  didn't!  Mvn  have  chosen  them  for 
me.  Old  Ilejre  '-hose  them,  when  he  took  me  out  of  the 
printing-shop  and  began  to  "  educate  "  me.  And  Mr. 
Bratsberg  chose  them,  when  he  ruined  .Mr.  Hejre,  with 
the  rf^sult  that  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  printing-shop, 

Fjeldho.  You  are  talking  against  your  own  better 
conscience.  Mr.  Bratsbere  never  ruined  Mr.  Hejre;  Mr. 
Hejre  ruined  himself. 

Aslaksen.  Well,  if  he  did,  how  dare  he  ruin  himself 
when  he  h  id  undertaken  such  a  responsibility  towards  me? 
Providence  is  partly  to  blame  too,  undoubtedly.  What 
did  it  want  to  give  me  any  abilities  for?    I  might  have 
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ren't 
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made  use  of  them  hv  hecominir  ."i  respectable  workman: 
luit  then  this  pratiri!.'  "Id  fonl  romfs  al'in?  ;ind 

Fjeldho.  You  oueht  tn  be  shutncfl  of  t  ilkin^  h"ke  that. 
What  Mr.  TTejre  did  for  vou.  he  did  with  the  best  of 
intentions, 

Aslaksett .  A  lot  of  use  his  ^zood  intentions  have  been ! 
/  have  sat  in  that  room,  where  thev  are  sitting  sippinc 
their  wine — snt  there  like  one  of  themselves — in  fjood 
clothes!  The  life  suited  me.  T  had  read  a  lot.  and  craved 
for  a  share  of  all  the  20od  thincrs  that  make  life  pleasant. 
Then — all  of  a  sudden — smash!  T  was  kicked  out.  like 
Christopher  ."^Iv  out  of  the  palace,  and  all  mv  fine  life  was 
hrok:n  up  into  "  pie,"  as  we  say  in  the  printing-shop. 

Fjeldho.  After  all.  vou  weren't  so  badlv  off  as  vou  misht 
have  been:  vou  still  had  vour  trade  to  turn  to,  vou  know. 

Aslaksetj.  Don't  talk  nonsense.  After  an  experience  like 
that,  one's  trade  isn't  really  one's  trade  anv  loncrer.  Thev 
took  away  my  foothold  and  turned  me  out  on  to  slipperv 
ice — and  now,  after  it  all,  T  have  pot  to  put  up  with  beintj 
danced  because  I  make  a  false  step  or  two. 

Fjeldbo.  Well,  I  certainly  don't  want  to  judjje  you 
harshly 

Aslaksetr.  You  are  ridit  there.  Good  Lord,  what  a  mix- 
up  it  all  is!  Old  Hejre.  and  Providence,  and  Mr.  Bratsbercr, 
and  Fate,  and  Circumstances — and  mvself  into  the 
barsain!  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  trvintr  to  dis- 
intantjle  the  muddle  and  write  a  book  about  it :  but  it  is 
•^uch  a  confounded  tangle .  (Looks  tmcnrds  thr  divine- 
room  door.)  Ah.  I  hear  them  lea  vine:  the  table.  {The  Guests 
come  out  of  the  dinina-i'oom.  talking  :;ailv.  and  walk  out  into 
the  garden.  Amon^  them  comes  .'^TE^'SGAARD.  'cith  Thora 
on  his  left  arm  and  Selma  on  his  ri^ht.  Fjet.dbo  and 
Asi.AKSEN  Stand  hy  the  entrance  door.) 

Stens^aard.  T  am  a  stranirer  here,  you  know.  You  ladies 
must  tell  mo  where  I  am  to  take  vou.- 

Selma.  Out  into  the  fresh  air.  You  must  see  the  crarden. 

Stenssaard.  That  will  be  delic(htful.  (Thev  ?o  out 
through  the  ^lass  doors  to  the  ri^ht.) 

Fjeldbo.  Good  Lord,  surely  that  was  Stensgaard! 

Aslaksen.  Yes,  it  was  him  I  wanted  to  see.  I  had  been 
iooKiiig  ior  iuiii  aii  ovt-i    liie   iuwn,  wiien   i<^rtunatelv   i 
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met  Mr.  TIcjre .    (Hejre  and  Erik  Hhatsbkrg  come 

out  of  the  dining-room.) 

Hejre.  Aha!  Exctllcnt  shorn,-,  upon  rny  word.  I  haven't 
tasted  any  like  it  since  I  was  in  London. 

Krik.   It  is  a  pood  wini-,  isn't  it .'    Puts  life  into  a  man. 
doesn't  it? 

Hejre.  Dear,  dear!    It  really  does  on( 's  heart  good  to 
see  one\  money  so  well  expended ! 

Erik.  How  do  you  mean'    {Laughs.)    Oh,  yes— I  sec! 
(They  ^o  out  into  the  garden.) 

Fjeldho.  Did  you  say  you  wanted  to  see  Stensgaard  ? 

Aslaksen.  I  do. 

Fjeldbo.  On  business? 

Aslaksen.  Of  course.  The  report  of  last  night's  doings 
for  my  paper— — 

Fjeldbo.  I'll  tell  you  what-you  had  better  wait  outside 
in  the  meantime 

Aslaksen.  Out  in  the  passage? 

Fjeldbo.  In  the  ante-room,  vcs.  This  is  neither  the  time 

nor  the  place  for .    I  will  tr}-  and  manage  it,  if  I  can 

ratrh  him  alone  for  a  minute.    Do  you  hear  ■* 

Aslaksen.  All  right.  I  wi'l  bide  my  time.  {Goes  out. 
Bratsberg.  Lundestad.  Ki^gdal  and  some  other  Guests 
come  out  of  the  dining-room.) 

Bratsberg  {to  Lundestad).  Outrageous,  vou  think ?> 
Well,  I  won't  defend  tiie  manner  of  the  speech;  but 
there  were  some  grains  of  gold  in  the  matter  of  it.  I 
assure  you. 

Lundestad.  Oh.  well— if  you  are  satisfied  witli  it,  Mr. 
IJratsberg,  I  suppose  I  can  manage  to  be. 

Bratsberg.  So  I  should  think.'  Ah,  here  is  the  doctor! 
And  with  an  empty  stomach,  I  expect? 

Fjeldbo.  It  doesn't  feel  anxious,  Mr.  Bratsberg !  It  is  not 
far  from  here  to  the  dining-room— and  I  feel  prettv  w  ell 
at  home  in  tliis  house. 

Bratsberg.  Indeed:^  Do  vou?  It  is  rather  earlv  davs  vet. 
isn't  it ?  ^    - 


Fjeldbo.  What  do  you  mean  ?   I  hope  I  ha\-en"i  offended 

\ou ?  You  have  given  me  leave  yourself,  you  know,  to 

_  ■B^«'-s^^''g.  By  all  means  do  v.hat  I  gave  you  leave  to. 
■»veii.  vNcii — make  ynursei'i  at  home,  and  see  it  vou  can 
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find  your  way  to  the  dining-room.  (Pals  him  on  the 
shnulder  and  turns  to  Lundestad.)  Now,  here's  a  fellow 
you  might  aill  an  adventurer  and— and  the  other  thing— 
1  forget  what  you  said 

Fjeldbo.  Really,  Mr.  Bratsbergl 

Lundestad.  I  assure  you,  I 

Bratsberg.  Now,  no  quarrelling  after  dinner;  it  is  had 
for  the  digestion.  I  expect  coffee  will  be  in  the  garden. 
{Goes  out  to  the  garden.) 

Lundestad  {to  Fjeldbo).  Have  you  noticed  how  oddlv 
Mr.  Bratsberg  is  heha\ing  to-day? 

Fjeldbo.  I  noticed  it  last  night. 

Lundestad.  Just  imagine,  he  will  have  it  that  I  said 
Mr.  Stensgaard  was  an  ad\enturer  and  something  else  of 
that  sort! 

Fjeldbo.  Well,  suppose  you  did,  Mr.  Lundestad?  What 
of  it  ?  But  excuse  me ;  I  must  go  out  and  pay  my  respects 
to  the  ladies.  {Goes  out  to  the  ri^ht.  Ri.ngdal  has  come  in, 
and  is  putting  out  a  card-table.) 

Lundestad.  How  does  Mr.  Stensgaard  come  to  be  here? 

Ringdal.  1  wish  you  could  tell  me.  He  wasn't  on  the 
original  list  of  guests. 

Lundestad.  Added  afltr\vards,  the  n  ?  Alter  the  If  cturing 
Mr.  Brats!)erg  had  to  listen  to  last  night ? 

Ringdal.  Yes;   can  you  understand  such  a  thing? 

Lioz^/fi^/at/.  Understand  it?     Oh,  yes.    Oh,  yes. 

Ringdal  {lowering  his  voice).  Do  \ou  mean  that  Mr. 
HratsbtTg  is  afraid  of  him? 

Lundestad.  I  mean  that  he  is  prudent.  That's  what  1 
mean.  {They  go  out  into  the  garden,  as  .Selma  and  SteinS- 
GAARD  come  in  from  it.) 

Selma.  Yes,  look— you  can  see  from  here.  Over  the 
tree-tops  there,  we  can  just  see  the  church  tower  and  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  town. 

Stensgaard.  So  you  can.    1  .^liouldn't  have  thought  it. 

Selma.  Don't  you  think  the  view  from  up  here  is 
tieiightfu'^ 

Stensgaard.  Kvu) tiling  is  delightful  here— the  garden. 
.uici  the  view,  and  the  sky,  and  the  company.    Perfectly 
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Selma.  No,  mv  husband  and  I  don't ; 


we  come  and  iro. 
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We  liavc  a  lovtly  Itig  liouse  in  town,  mucli  bigger  than 
thii).    \'i)u  must  come  and  see  it. 

Stensgaard.  And  do  your  j)e()i)Ie  live  in  town,  loo? 

Selma.  My  people?    Whom  do  you  mean? 

Sle/is^aurd.  (Jh,  1  didn't  know---  - 

Sflina.  We  iairy-tale  prineesse.-,  have  no  people. 

Stiiis^anrJ.  I'airy-tale  princesses ? 

Mma.  At  the  very  most  we  onl\  h.ive  a  cruel  step- 
mother   ' 

Stensgaard.  A  witch,  eh.-'    And  so  y(ju  a  e  a  princess? 

Sflina.  V'es,  and  rule  over  all  the  palaces  which  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  sea— where  vou  hear  the  s(jund 
ol  music  at  midnight.  Dr.  l-jeldbo  sav.s  he  thinks  it  must 
l)e  a  dehghtlul  protession;   l)ut,  let  me  tell  you 

Ertk  {coming  m  from  the  gardm).  Ah,  here  is  my  little 
wite  at  last! 

Selma.  V'es,  1  w;is  telling  Mr.  Stensgaard  the  storv  of 
my  lile ! 

Jink.  Uh,  were  you!  And  what  part  does  your  husband 
play  in  that.-' 

Selma.  Fairy  print  e,  oi  (ourse.  {To  Stensgaard.) 
\ou  know,  a  prince  always  comes  and  breaks  the  witch's 
spell,  and  then  everything  ends  iiappily,  and  that  is  the 
end  ol  the  iairy-tale. 

Stensgaard.  Uh,  it  was  much  too  short. 

Selma.  \'es,  perhaps  it  was— in  one  way. 

Erik  {putting  kis  arm  round  her).  But  there  was  a  sequel 
to  it,  and,  in  that,  the  princess  became  a  queen. 

Selma.  On  the  same  terms  as  real  princesses. 

Erik.  Wiiat  terms? 

Selma.  Having  to  leave  their  own  countrv  and  go  to  a 
strange  one. 

Erik.  Will  you  have  a  cigar,  Mr.  Stensgaard? 

Stensgaard.  No,  thank  you,  not  just  now.  (Fjeldbo 
and  Thora  come  in  from  the  garden.) 

Selma.  Well,  Tiiora,  my  dear,  1  hope  you  are  not  feeling 

Thora.  1?    No. 

Selma.  I  was  afraid  you  must  be.    \ou  seem  to  me  to 

Ihon.  No,  I  am  sure  I 
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S,lma    Nnns.ns.;    I,.f  „„■  i.,!  v.-ur  check.     \V|,v    it  is 

I'iddho.  PhpImMv,  i„  .^uu(\  time. 

rW.i.  T,.,,  low  ;i  tnnpcraturo  is  just  as  Iv.l   i- 

inr^^^Lnk  thmks  so,  too.    (Hratsbkr,;  co,nes  u,  fr.l  the 

<  li.it      That  IS  not  exactly  pol.te  to  our  quests. 

Ihora.   I  will  -o  at  once,  father  clear 

Ihatsber^^.  Ah.  Air.  Stcns,,,anl.  it  is  vo„  the  ladies  are 

IMvm,  court  to.  ,s  .t ?   I  shall  have  to  take  .,.  their  uh 
//""■«('"  a  Imv  voice  to  FjKi.r.Bc).  Sta^•  here!   {She  rnrs 

■>iit  inln  the  garden.)  u^ncf^m.s 

Erik  {ojjerin^  Selma  //,,v  arm).   Will  vour  Roval  HiHi- 
ncss  condescend ?  '^">al  innjn- 

^elma.  Come  alonj;:    (r/;rv  go  out.) 
Hratsbcrg  {looking  ,1/,,  „,,;„y  ^ne  can't  tear  those  two 
away  from  one  another. 

/•■/VW/;(7.   Itwouldl)caui<ke,l  ihiiin  ,„  trv 

Th  rV      n;o.-'V'^'"'"'"'    ^-■""^•^'f""!-^'"  {Calls   out.) 
1  liora  .---rhoia  !  Keep  an  eye  on  Selma !  (kt  her  a  shawl 

.'»'  don  t  let  her  run  about  ,so  much;  she  1  Lite  .' 
'  iHll!  Ue  men  are  short-sighted,  doctor.  Do  vo^^^Ln ow 
>my  cure  lor  that  complaint  ^  '  " "' 

nuSf::!:;e^Eri:^^^"^"^^- ' ''''"  "^  '^  '-^^ "-  -^^ 

^r«/.i.r,..  Ah!     Much  obliged  for  Nour  advice '-But 
.ok  l>ere  .   you  consider  yourself  at  home  here,  vou  ouW  t 
to  pay  a  httle  attention  to  jour  ^uests,  it  seems'to  me^ 
J^jeldho.  Certainly.    Stensgaard,  may  I  show  vou-^-^ 

IK?;  o'ufthe'ie--"-  '''''  ^^-'""  •'    '  ''''  ->'  "'^  ^-'"^ 
fjeldbo.  Yes    he  considers  himself  at  home  here    too 

/f^'Nv   f  •  u''  ^"  •   ^''"-  ^  '^^1'^^^-^'  he  does. 
/V^WZ'^.  Well,  he  and  I  will  join  forces  and  see  what 
^u  am  do.    (Goes  out  into  the  garde,:.) 

I  must  say  I  was  surpris^^to  see  him  hS  """  ^''^^""- 
Bratsberg.  Were  you.^    Mr.  Hejre  is  an  old  schoolfellow 
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JUsidcs.  our  livis  liavc  crossed  at 
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ijrt-  ••  IS  ttllin;;  us  ;i  j,roo(l  (]e;il 


II  for  llut,  I  .im  sure  I 


and  pkiymatr  of  niinc. 
so  ni,in\  points- 

SlftLs^uanl.  \\s,  Mr. 
about  tii.it 

BratshfTjy.  1 1  ml 

Stnis^aard.   it  it  l.ad  not  1„ ,   .   .,„.  ,^,,.  , 

shouldn  t  li.vc  Kt  my  feelings  run  away  with  me  uio  way 
t  Rv  .lid.  l;ut  lie  has  a  way  ol  talkin-  about  people  and 
things  thai-uell,  to  put  it  plainlv.  he  has  a  wicked  tongue 
Bnud>cri^.  My  dear  y.mng  friend,  .Mr.  licjre  is  mv 
guest,  you  must  please  not  to  f(,rget  that.  Tins  is  Liberty 
1  all-hut  with  one  restriction.  Tliere  must  be  no  un- 
chu.drous  talk  about  those  J  invite  liure. 

Stens'^aard.  (Jh,  a  thousand  apcjlogies ' 

Brahocr^.   Well,     well -you     belong     to     tin      vounger 
generation,  whicli  is  not  so  punctilious  in  those  m.itter-; 
And,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hejre,  I  doubt  if  vou  realK  know 
lain.     At  all  events,  he  is  a  man  to  whom  1  owe 'a  very 
great  deal. 

Stens^aard.  .So  1   had  understood.     IJut  i  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  hear  you 

Braisberg.  1  owe  him  what  is  the  I  -.t  spot  in  our 

hinuly  happiness,  Mr.  .Stensga.ird.  1  owe  mm  '  lughter- 
in-law.    \es.  that  is  a  fact.    Mr.  licjre  intere  imsell 

jn  her  when  she  was  a  child.  She  was  a  little  p.  .di-y- 
used  to  give  concerts  when  she  was  ten.  I  expect  you  have 
hf-'rc'      T  nam.      Sclma  .Sjohlom? 

Slemgaard.  Sjobiom?    Yes,  of  course.    Her  father  v..- 
a  Swede. 

Bratsberg.  \es,  a  music-leaehcr.      Ihat  profession    us 
you  know,  is  not  as  a  nile  a  very  lucrative  one;   and  in 

many  ways  not  very  desirable  for .     Well,  Mr.  Hejre 

has  always  taken  a  pleasure  in  discovering  new  talent- 
he  mterested  himself  in  the  child,  and  had  her  sent  to 
Berlin;  and,  when  her  father  w.;s  dead  and  Mr.  Hcjres 
circumstances  considerably  altered,  she  came  bi'ck  to 
Chnstiania,  wh.re  naturally  she  was  soon  taken  up  by  liie 
best  people.  And  that  was  how  she  and  mv  son  came  to 
meet. 
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nirs  on  another  in 

ou  as 

of 


say,  ,in  instrument 
ra 1. 1 )crnr,  please!  I  feel  thorou 


hb 


a'^liamed 

Bratsheri^.  Asliamed? 

Stn,s^aar,L  ^^•s.  it  was  most  uns.rml\-  of  ,ne 

liratshrr^.  01,,  tlu  ro  mav  have   he.n' points'  here  and 
th<Te  to  ohjvrt  to  ,n  the-  m.Mincr  of  vour    perch-    hut  th 
nuatcr  was  ,ood.     Now.  I  want  to  make^a  rcq'f  '  t       n 
u turo   ,f  you  have  somethinir  on  vonr  n>ind.  come  to  me 

r  n'"' »)"•'!,  "'^  f""^^""^'^-'  tnistfullv  and  strain  ht-' 
l;'my"lutv— ^"  "'"^    ''  ''"  ""'■  '''■''■•   -d  -'^-"b'  !t 

Z^ra/.*.r^.  Of  course  I  do.  Do  vou  suppose  I  haven't 
noticed  for  a  Ion,,  time  that  tin-  trc-nd  aftairs  have  taken 
hen>  ,s  ,n  son,,  wavs  far  from  desirable.^  Hut  what  coul3 
itnYM         t'"'^'  k'n^'s  time  I  lived  for  the  most  part  in 

o  nX    '•'/:  •  ;^P"^1^'""  "^  ^^  reformer,  nor  the  inclination 

>  mix  my.self  up  m  these  popular  n,o^•eInents.    You   on 

he  contrary,  Mr.  .Stens^aard,  hav.  all  th..  qualifications 

I'Tdomf;  that:  so  let  us  pull  together  "--nions 

.l"^'rrf  .p''"''  -■""•  -^f---  I^'-'^^-^herK!     Thank  vou 

Rin^dal  (/^  Hejke).  I  tell  y„u  it  mu.t  \x^^■,  been  a 
rnisunderstandintr. 

//.;>..  Do  you  think  so'  It's  a  funnv  thin^  if  I  ain't 
iHlieve  my  own  ears!  '  ^  ^-m  i 

Braisherz.  Any  news,  Ilejre.' 

Ue\re.  Xo.  except  that  Lundestad  is  on  the  high  road 
'"  joining  the  Monsen  faction. 

Brahhen^.  Oh,  come,  vou  are  jokin-' 

I,fn?7;  i  ^^"  '""'  ^■''■''°"'   ^  ^•'^^■^  '^  ^^""^  his  own  lips 
Lundtstad    is    proposing   to    retire    into    orivate    h'fp  L 

..wunt  ui  lii-oeaith—so  one  may  infer  the  rest. 


n^oaard.  And  vou  have  that  from  1 


lis  own  lips; 


,^s^ 
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Hr]rc.  J  liiiv..'.  He  announced  the  importunt  news  to  a 
?roup  of  istencrs  outside.    TIa.  ha,  !ia! 

Bratsh^r^.  Hut,  my  dear  Riiicdal,  liou  can  thib  mean 
what  Ilejre  savs? 

He]re.  Oh.  it  isn't  diffirult  to  make  an  inference. 

Brai.hfrn.  T(j  make  a  reH:;l)!e  inference,  I  think  it  i.s. 
But  It  will  he  un  important  matter  for  the  district.  Come 
with  me,  Rin,i:dal:  we  certainly  must  ^o  and  have  it  out 
with  him.  {He  and  Ri\r.)x\r.  00  into  the  garden.  Fjei.ubo 
comes  7)1  a  momevt  later.) 

Fjeldhn.  Has  Mr.  Hratsher!;  ^nnv  f)ut? 

He]re.  IIu.>h !  The  wiseacres  are  in  council!  Great 
news,  doctor!  Lundestarl  is  iroin-  to  resi-n  his  scat  in 
parliament. 

Fjeldbo.  Impossii 


)!e! 


Sten.^gaard.  Yes   can  you  understand  it? 

He]re.  Oh.  there  is  a  fine  rumpus  hrewincr.  It  is  the 
League  (  Youth  he<rinnin,Lr  to  unrk,  Mr.  .^tensyaard!  Do 
you  knew  what  you  ou::rht  to  call  that  societv:-'"  I  will  tell 
you  later. 

Stensoaard.  Do  vou  re.dlv  believe  it  is  our  Lcacme 
that — —  ?  '  '"' 

Hejre.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  An  !  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  '■  •■  the  ple;isure  of  sendimz  our  dear 
■Mr.  Monsen  intr  j  ■... merit.  I  wish  he  were  well  on  his 
way  there  alreath".  I  \vr,uld  -ladly  -i^-  him  a  lift  on  the 
road .    liut  never  mind  about  that.    Ihi.ha! 

Sten.^(iaard.  Hut  tell  me.  Fjeldbo— what  do  vou  make 
of  it  ;dl.^ 

Fjeldbo.  There  ;:re  -^ther  thin<,^s  I  find  it  harder  to 
under-    snd.  How  do  you  come  to  be  here? 

Stensgaard.  I?  In  the  same  wav  as  tlu- others,  of  course 
I  was  invited. 

Fjeldbo.  liuited  la.st  night,  I  hear  -  after  vour 
speech -— 

Sten.^naard.  Well  ? 

Fjeldbo.  But  how  could  vou  accept  the  invitation  > 

SteNSi^aard.  What  the  devil  «as  I  todo^  1  couldn't 
insult  the  excellent  man. 


Fjeldbo.  Reallv! 
speech,  though. 


Couldn't  you  5     You  could  in  vour 
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Stem^aard.  Nonsense!  In  mv  speech  -t  ^.as  principles 
1  attiickea,  not  individuals. 

FJeldbo.  And  hmv  do  vou  explain  Mr.  iJrtshcr-'s 
invitation? 

Stensi^aard.  My  dear  chap,  there  is  onlv  one  explanation 
possible.  ■  ' 

Fjeldbo.    That  he  is  aJraid  of  vou? 

Stensnaard.  I  shall  certiinlv'L'ive  him  no  caus.  to  be' 
lie  IS  an  honourable  man. 

Fjeldbo.  lie*  is. 

Stensgaard.  And  isn't  it  rather  toiuhin-  that  the  old 
Mlow  shouhi  take  it  the  way  he  has?-  Ilnw  charmin- 
Miss  Bratsberp  looked  when  she  hrou-ht  his  letter' 

Fjeldbo.  But  tell  me-I  suppose  tlierc  has  been  notliin- 
said  here  about  yesterdav's  scene  ? 

Stens^aard.  Far  from 'it;  tliev  are  to,,  well-bred  to 
take  any  notice  of  such  a  thin-.  Hut  it  -ives  me  an  unea.sv 
conscience.  I  must  make  an  apolo^v  later  ftn 

Fjeldbo.  No.  no-I  e 'rnestlv  advise  vou  not  to  do  that ' 
Vou  don  t  know  .Mr.  Bratsber^ 

Stens-aard.  \'erv  well;  then  mv  actioi  .  sliall  speak  for 
me.  '  ' 

Fjeldbo.  You  don't  mean  to  brea.k  with  the  Monsen 
lot.  do  you? 

Ste>!S!.^aard.  1  shall  make  an  expiation  of  some  surt  [ 
h.ive  my  Lea-ue.  you  know;  it  is  a  p.iu  r  alreadv  as  vou 
^ee. 

Fjeldbo.  Yvs.  But  there  is  one  thinir.  while  I  remember 
it-your  affection  for  Miss  Monsen.  I  ;.d\ised  vou  vcster- 
dav  to  think  seriouslv  about  that 

Steuspard.  Yes,  yes -we  will  talk  about  that  some 
other  time 

Fjeldbo.  No,  listen.  I  have  thought  it  over  more  fully 
\  ou  must  put  that  idea  out  of  vour  head. 

Stens^aard.  Yes.  I  believe  you  are  xight  there.  If  a  man 
marries  into  a  family  of  underbred  people,  he.  so  to  sneak 
mames  the  whole  lamily.  ^       ' 

FjeUbo.  Yes;  and  both  on  that  account  and  on 
others 

li^>lf<Jard    Monsen  is  an  ill-bred  fellow.  I  see  that  now. 
rjeid'h).   He  is  not  a  well-bied  man   -.  ^rt-.-r^l-.- 
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Stens^aard.  That  he  ccrtainlv  is  not !  He  goes  about 
speakin-  ill  of  people  whom  lie  receives  in  his  house-  that 
IS  un-entlemanly.  And  liis  house  stinks  of  bad  tobacco 
in  every  room 

FJeUho  My  dear  friend-how  was  it  vou  ever  noticed 
that  stmk  of  tobacco  till  now? 

Sterisgaard.  It  is  the  result  of  contrast.  I  made  a  filse 
step  as  soon  as  ever  I  came  here,  hv  lettin-  mvself  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  party  wire-pullers  w'  o  talked  me  nearlv 
silly.  I  won  t  have  any  more  of  it !  I  don't  intend  to  wear 
myself  out  workmg  for  self-interested  people  or  for  boors 
and  fouls. 

Fjeldbo.  What  are  you  -oin-  to  use  x-our  League  for 
then!^  ^  • 

Stens^aard.  The  League  is  all  right  as  it  is.  It  is  founded 
on  a  fairly  broad  basis.  That  is  to  sav,  it  was  formed  to 
oppose  permrious  influences-and  I  am  just  beginning  to 
see  from  which  quarter  those  influences  come.     " 

Fjeldbo.  But  do  you  think  the  '•  Youth  -  will  see  thin-s 
in  the  same  light  } 

Stensgaard.  They  shall.  I  certainlv  have  the  ri-ht  to 
expect  that  fellows  like  that  will  be  guided  b-  mv  superior 
judgment.  '      •       ' 

Fjeldbo.  But  suppose  thev  won't  ? 
Stensgaard.  Then  tliey  can  go  their  own  wav  I  shan't 
need  them_  any  longer.  Do  you  propose  thai  I  should  be 
vulfully  blind,  and,  for  the  sake  of  some  misera}^le  scrunle 
about  consistency,  allow  mv  future  to  slip  of!  the  ri-ht 
lines,  and  so  never  attain  mv  object? 
Fjeldbo.  What  object? 

Stensgaard.  A  life  suitiible  to  my  capabilities-a  life 
where  1  can  pursue  all  mv  interests  to  the  full 

F^jeldbo.  No  vague  phrases!  What  object  do  vou  mean ^ 
_  iitensgaard.  Well,  I  can  tell  v««  at  all  events."  Mv  object 
IS  some  day,  to  get  into  parliament-perhaps  into  the 
tabinet;  also  to  make  a  good  marriage,  with  a  member 
ot  a  rirh  and  respected  family. 

Fjeldbo.  1  sec.    And  so  your  idea  is.  bv  means  of  Mr 

Bratsbergs  connections,  to 

Stnisgaard.  Mv  idea  is  to  do  it  bv  means  of  my  own 
abilities!    I  must  and  shall  accomplish  it;    and  without 
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any  outside  help.  It  is  all  a  Ion?  way  of!  Id 
mind  that.     Till  then,  I  mean  to  enjo'y 
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clinrmin<j:  surnmndinus- 
Fjeldbo.  Here? 


are  say.    Never 
my  life  in  these 


.S/.;»i,a.rj/.  Yes,  her.!    Here  where  there  is  refinement 
and  where  hte  has  some  charm;    where  the  verv  cZfis 
!  -    >.    f  they  were  only  meant  to  he  trodden  on  hv  the- 
damt.est  shoes;  where  the  chair<  are  soft,  and  f  "r  l\dk^ 
s.t  m  them;   where  the  converse Mon  i.  ea  v  and  ^  ac  ful 
Ike  a  ball  tossed  lightly  from  hand  to  hano     wi;!"  no 
sudden .  awkward  silences  are  caused  bv  clumsy  ,a    LPe^ 
Fjeldbo      never  realised  what  breeding  meant'bef  rt.     Ve 
real  V   have  an   anstorracy  »-a   little   circle  anirt-an 
aristocracy  o   good  l.eeding;  and  I  n^ean  to  b  C  to  h 

Wealtirh".        '^'  '■'^'"'"S  influence  of  this  place  ^•ou^s^^lf  ^ 
\Vcalth  here  l.,is  quite  a  different  appearance    '  When  I 

of  sucks  of  gre.isy  notes,  and  bundles  of  soiled  and  dirtv 
bonds;   whereas  here-her..  it  is  gleaming  siK 'r  •    An  At 

l\^T  f"  '""^^  "■'-'^  P"^P'^--     L""k  at  Mr.  Bnusberi- 
u  hat  a  fine,  courteous  old  fellow  •  * 

Fjeldbo.  That  he  is 

Fjeldbo.  Quite  true. 

Stensgaard    And  the  daughter-m-law.  mv  boy/    She  is 
a  jewel!    Such  a  striking  individuality'       '        "  ' 

Fjeldbo.  So  lias  Thora-M--ss  Rratsberg--too 

Fjeldbo.  Ah.  you  don't  kno\v  her     You  don't  L-nn«^'"".' 
rnuc    there  is  ,n  that  ,uiet  steadfast  dis^positin'of" he  "^' 
Stemgaard.  Yes,  but  the  daughter-in- aw  is  so  frank' 

^^.st«^:^^!^^^maS^^^^ 

Uat  would  that  lead  to?-Xo,  but  I  ..;7;^,-n  int^ 
ana  am  quite  au^are  of  it.  You  are  quite  right,  there  re 
.^reat  depths  in  that  quiet,  steadfast  disposition. 

*  Thnrn    to    ry^.    X'„ 


'  Thorp  is  no  N'orwci,'!.,,)  ari-.t. 


^I.K  v  in   tht    .,r,lin;,ri-  s- 


Ill 
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I'iddbo.  Uliose  (ii>])()sili()n.-' 

Stensgaard.   Miss  liratshtTii's.     f  luiirsi;. 

Fjeldhn.  Do  yuu  mean  to' sav     -  'f     Surclv  v,,u  don't 

really  nr  — ? 

Stemi  J.  As  surt-  a';  I  am  alive,  I  do! 

Fjeldbo.  But  1  can  assure  vou   it   is  not   the  sli'^htest 

use '                                     "^ 

Sieits'^ufj,/.  ()],(, I  Will-power  is  a  verv  stroii'^  weapon 
my  friend  '.    We  sh  dl  se,-  whether  it  is  no'use. 

Fjildho.  lint  thi:,  i.>  Mmply  the  wildest  recklessness! 
^  esterday  it  was  RaL;na  .Monscn 

Stensi^aard .  \'es.  tliat  was  o\er  hastv,  I  admit;  and 
you  warned  me  off  tluit  yourself,  you  kn'ow 

Fjtldbi).  I  warned  you  most  precisely  not  to  think  of 
;n\-  of  them. 

Stensgaard.  Oh!  Perhaps  you  iirc  intendin-  to  propose 
to  one  of  them  >-ourself  ? 

Fjeldbo.  J  ?    Ss'o,  I  assure  you 

Stensgaard.  Oh,  if  it  had  been  so,  it  wouldn't  ha\e 
prevented  me.  If  any  one  tries  to  stanil  in  mv  way,  or  to 
thuart  my  plans  for  my  future.  I  shall  sliow  him  no 
consideration. 

Fjeldbo.  Take  care  I  don't  say  the  same! 

Stensgaard.  You?  What  right  have  vou  to  p(;se  as 
Luardian  and  champion  of  the  Bratsberg  family? 

Fjeldbo.  A  friend":,  right,  at  aJl  events. 

Stensgaard.  Pooh!  You  don't  catch  me  with  ;inv  such 
nonsense.  You  are  merelv  self-interested —  that's  elP 
It  qualifies  your  petty  \anitv  to  plav  the  tame  ait  in  this 
house ;  so  I  shall  keep  mv  distance. 

Fjeldbo.  That  is  the  best  tning  you  can  do.  Your 
hjotmg  here  is  a  very  precarious  one. 

Stensgaard.  Is  it  really!  Thank  )-ou  very  much!  I 
know  how  to  secure  my  footing,  then. 

Fjeldbo.  Try!  But 'l  prophesy  that  it  will  give  wav 
under  vou. 

Stensgaard.  Ho,  ho!  You  have  some  cards  up  vour 
sleeve,  have  you?  It  is  just  as  well  y(,u  have  siiown  your 
true  colours.  \uu  are  mv  enemy;  the  only  one  I  have 
iiere. 

Fjeldbii.  That  1    ini  not  I 
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and  si.c.nt  your  ex.sten.v  in  sillv  snull-t.dk     ^f        £ 
L  kes  Us  revc-nnc  on  r>nc,  let  uu-  u\l  vou!    The  s  nse  t     t 

hjeldbo.  Am  I  rjood  for  nothin"^ 

Sr  wint^rr"  "^  ''''^^'  ^"  ^pp-^-^^  >- ^ 

/  /(wc^t?.   Wiiat  lb  there  in  \()u  to  anDreeiite  =• 
Steus^aard.  My  strength  of  will,  if  nothing  else     All  the 
olR.rs   appreciate    that-even    the    rabble 'at    ti)atfy 
>esterday,not  to  nu^ntion  Mr.  BratslxTgand  h.  ^ 

Fiddho.  And  Mr.  Monsen  and  his!    Bv  tin-  sanu  token 
there  is  some  one  outside  here  Maitin.  to  see  vou  ' 

Stensoaard.  Who?  '  • 

I'jeldbo  {going  to  the  door  at  the  back)    S,,ni..  „.,        t 

Stensgaard.  Aslaksen  i' 

Aslakseii  {coming  in).  Well.  ;.t  last' 

//fW/'r?.  Au  revoir!   I  won't  eome  l„.t,  •       r-      , 

(Coes  out  tnto  the  garden.)  "  "  "'"'  ^'■'^■"*-'^- 

Stensgaard    Wh..t  the  d.^il  do  vou  want  here ^ 

Aslaksen.  I  re.dlv  must  speak  to  vou     Yon  nrnmi  ■    i 
L^st  mght  a  re,..rt  of  the  .iu.ding  ^Ihel  a^^^l!::! 

anot'K^t  '^^"  ^^^"'  '^^^^■^'  *^-     ''''^-  --  -?t  till 

<oftrtoi:;='t^:;^--^--- paper  must 

.W,W.  Fiddlesticks!  ''.iie   wnoie   thin,   must   ,.e 


aitered.^Ma;<;M     ;:,^rcduD>n     "''   ''""^   ""^^   '^^ 

conditions  are  difTer^nt    W  !^  I  sa  VaCt  m)"^  '?1.''" 

.ust  be  edited  drastically.  ulLt'.:.^^  ^^':  Bratsberg 


----....,..  .„^  .aux^.euL.    wnat  1  said  about  Mr  1 
must  be  edited  drastically  before  it  can  be  us  d, 
Aslaksen.  But  that  bit  is  in  tv^j.  ,!r^...Hv 
iitensgaard.  Cancel  it,  then.     '  " 
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Of  course  you  c!o;    hut  you  must  let  me  tell 

'bjectio.is.  Aslaksen; 


Aslaksen.  Gmcel  it? 

Stemgaard.  Yes,  I  can't  l,;ue  it  appear  ns  it  is.  Why 
are  you  lookm^  at  me  like  that  -  Do  vou  .suppose  I  don't 
know  how  to  manape  the  League's  affairs  } 

Aslaksen.  Of  course  v,,,  ,), 
you 

Stoisi^aard.  Don't   l)ei:i.i  rai.sin< 
understand  that  I  won't  allow  it 

Aslaksen    Mr.  Stens^aard,  do 'vou  know  that  it  is  just 
a  t.xss-up  whether  I  lose  the  barecrust  of  l.read  I  earn'- 
and  that  it  is  your  fault. ^ 

Stcnsoaard.  Xo,  T  certainly-  d m't 

Aslakse,,.  Well,  it  is  tru, !     In  the  winter,  before  vou 
ed!^vl   r'  "">;  PT'  ^^^^  '"  ^^  finurishins  condition:     I 
pSple.  ""•■''       "''-■  '^"  >""'  ^^"^'   ^   ''^''''^   '''  ""    '- 
Stcnsi^aard.  You  did.^ 

^-^/^/.•.T-;?.  Yes,  I  did!  I  said  to  mvself:  "It  is  the 
support  ol  the  pncral  public  that  a  p.tp.r  needs;  but  the 
genera!  pub  ic  is  the  inferior  ,.ublic-^  -th'at  is  a  result  of  ou 
loa^l  conditions:  and  the  interior  public  will  have  an 
inferior  paper.  And  I  edited  the  papJr  on  those  lines— 
Steus^aard  On  inferior  lines!  Yes,  that  is  undeniable. 
Aslakse,,.  Quite  so;  and  I  relied  on  that.  Then  vou 
come  bnngm,.  Ideas  into  the  district,  and  the  paper  has 
had  to  chantre  its  chanut.r  a  bit  in  consequence,  that  has 

Ind  Til  r-sT  i  "^  ■^^'"^''^^■'■^'  i'^^^i-Jing  Mr.  LundesUxd 
and  all  1  .s  friends;  and  those  I  have  left  don't  pav  their 
•subscriptions  readilv ^  " 

.  Sle>:sgaard.  Yes.' but  the  lone  of  vour  paper  has 
improved.  ■  F'^f^i    im.>> 

paper.     We  ought  to  be  working  up  an  a-itation  now 
rhings  ought  to  be  going  as  you  promisea  ^•esterdav-our 
leading  men  pilloried,  and  all  that  sort  of' thing-  'then  I 

stutl.   And  then  vou  go  and  fail  me 

Stcnsj^aard.  Ila,  ha  I  You  mean  that  I  ought  to  provide 
you  with  .sensations  =  Xo,  thank  you,  my  good  man! 

Aslaksen.  Mr.  Stensgaard,  don't  drixe  me  into  a  corner 
or  thintrs  may  o-et  ^.erio.u--  <-"iiiei, 
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Sterisi^aard.  Wiiat  do  \ou  rncan^ 

Aslakscn.  I  mean  tlmf'  I  mav  haxT  to  trv  atinther  wiv 
"t  >T.ak,ng  my  paper  pav.    IIca(-cn  kno.-s  I  '.h  n'      o    hS 

i.a  n  css'^h  nV     r    l'?'*''^  pendents-  and  suicides,  and 
■■^rmitss  tninu.-,  "f  that  sort,  even  thoii,h  some  of  thom 

cops>  tur%>      It  IS  the  case  ot  the  new  l,room 

Aslakscv  (palu,^).  \.>n  surely  wouldn't  do  thati 
.  Stens^aard.  Indeed  1  would  ■  and  1  shall  erii  tK' 
-n  sudy.  way  tl.at  it  will  ,et  hold^  u'  ^L  '    ^ub^^" 

Aslakseu    Ih.n  I  shall  .o  to  Mr.  Bratsber^-i^^ 
^^^u'■^^'     What  do  vou  think  ^  are  ,oin, 
-,if^«W  What  d()>^^,,  thmk  vou  are  going  to  get  out 
of  him      Do  you  think  I  don't  know  whv^  he  Invited  ^ou 
here?   It  ,s  because  he  is  afraid  of  you  and  wh^t  vou  ml 
do:   and  you  are  taking  advantage  of  that     Bu{  if  1^?- 
a  raid  of  what  vou  may  do.  he  certainlv     'al  o  Ifra  I  oj 
-iKit  I  may  print;  and  /  mean  to  ttke  advant.^ge  of /^a/ 
Stensgaard.  Do  you  mean  to  sav  you  would  dare^  Yoi 

A  wretched  creature  like  vou '- '  '  ' 

':^f^ksen    Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you  how.   if  1  don't  nrint 

Aslaksen.  Not  more  than  is  reasonable.   But  I  am  be  as 
■strong  as  u  lion  ,t  any  one  tries  to  take  the  bread  otit  o? 
mv  mouth.   Vou  can't  realise  my  circums^nces  at  home 
I  i)cdndden  wife,  a  crippkd  child ' 

Stensgaard.  Be  off  with  you !    I  don't  want  to  h...  ..>. 
•--:o  o.yiicu  witii  yuur  riithv  whinin-^ '  What  t^r^  t  oo..„    u    i 

your  played-ou,  wife  and  „,sh;"e°„  chiidr"" ',?;:„ta?e' 
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to  oppose  me  or  stand  in  my  wa>  in  the  sli^'htcst  dcfn-ce. 
you  will  find  your.>rlt  in  tlif  uo'rk house  hetore  the'\c;ir 
is  out! 

Aslaksin.    1  v.ill  u.iil  annthcr  d:i\- 

Stensgaard.  Ah,   now   you  arc   i)e;,'innin,i,'   to   c^,\w    to 
your  Senses. 

Aslaksen.   1  will  prinl   .m  extra  i.vsue.  .md  inlorm   my 
suhsenhers  that  as  the  editor  is  sullerin^  In.m  indisposition 

consequent  on  the  recent  fett 

Stensgiuird.  Ves,  yes;  do  th.it.  Later  on  1  .l.iresay  you 
and  I  will  be  able  to  conn  to  some  arranL(enient. 

Aslaksoi.   1  hope  we  may.     .Mr.  StensLraard,  remunber 
tins:  my  paper  is  my  ewe-lamb!    {Goes  nut  at  the  hack.    A 
momnit  later  Llndp:stad  comes  injrotn  the  garden.) 
Luiidc.stad.  Well,  .Mr.  Steiisgaard? 
Stens^aard.  Well,  Mr.  Lundestad.^ 

Lnndestad.  .Ml  alone  here.^     If  it  is  quite  (oiuenient 
I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  vou. 
Stetisgaard.  By  all  means. 

l.undestad.  Jn  the  first  place,  let  me  tell  vou  that  if 
you  ha\e  hiard  that  I  have  said  anvthing 'derogatory 
about  you,  you  mustirt  believe  it. 

Stensgaard.  About  me?    What  could  you  ha\e  said.' 
Lundestad.  Nothing,  1  assure  you.    But  there  are  such 
a  lot  of  folk  about  here  with  nothing  !)etter  to  do  than 
invent  iying  scandal. 

Striisfiaard.  Certainl\ ,  taking  things  all  round,  you  and 

I  got  into  rather  i\  false  position  with  regard  to  each  other. 

Lundestad.  It    is    a    perlectlv    natural    position,    .Mr 

Siensgaard.    it  is  the  attitude  of  the  old  to  the  new.    [t  is 

always  so. 

Steusgaard.  Oh,  come,  .Mr.  Lundestiid-vou  are  not  so 
old  as  all  that ! 

Lundestad.  Oh  yes.  I  am  getting  old.  I  have  sat  in 
parliament  now  lor  thirty  years;  and  I  think  it  is  about 
time  to  take  a  rest. 

Stensgaard.  Take  a  rest.' 

Lundestad.  Tmies  are  changing,  you  see.  New  problems 
;;re  croppmg  up.  and  new  forces  are  needed  to  tackle  them. 

Stensgaard.  Tell  me  frankly,  Mr.  Lundestad .are  \'p.n 

proposing  to  retire  in  favour' of  Mrnsen?  ''    " 
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N".   1  Mcn't  nlip    in  favour  of 


l.undcstiui.  M onsen? 
Monscn. 

Stensgaard    lUit  then  I  d.,nt  undcrsU.nd — 
Ltindestad.  Supiinsi    I   Hid   r.f.V,.   ir.    At  -     r 

I.nndestad.   I  don't  believe  it  is  liL-r-K-    v  .-fi 
tiling  to  do  with  Alons.n     ir     I  ,       "  ^  ''''''''  ''^">'- 

iiiispils 

Stensgaard.  And  that  is'        '  "^'^'^"^^- 

stensgaard.  Ambition'    p 

on''rhe"pe'„plS-,:r:,r  .;;r^\>-°r.'f "-  «^^  ""-^ 

you  thi„/„,''pariii;'r„t  ,„„'rsjr"     P'"'""-"h>-  *>"■' 
If  vrl^n-f  ^  r  '""'  'l"'^"""' '""  "'"•-=,  I  believe- 

-o  .he  saddle,  i,  >vi,i  „'«"be::;t:^;."."„  i:;,:srur '•^' 

i,„',\"/':''"!:^^;'._"^''"''^F"  of  pan.ament  are  not  .1,,.,..,,   ....,_., 
aad  choose  the  number  of  n^  L    Vx^d"  J  ^'  '"  ^'^^'^  "-"^-V 
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Stens^aard.  Hut  do  vmi  rc-illv  mean  what  vou  sav. 
Mr.  Lundcstafii'  '  -  /» 

I.utiJf:tad.  Wo  don't  seem  to  get  any  farther.  Of  course, 
if  you  are  un\villin,;ir;  then 

Sitnszaard.  I'nuillin-.^  It  i.s  only  fair  that  I  should 
tell  you  that  I  am  l)y  no  means  so  devoid  of  ambition  as 
you  think.  Hut  do  you  really  suppose  I  should  stand  any 
( hance.^ 

Lunde^tad.  Of  course  you  would.  1  would  do  my  best 
for  you.  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  F>nitsber[;  would  do  the  same; 
he  knows  what  a  '^nod  speaker  you  are.  You  have  the 
youn;:  men  on  \-our  side,  and 

Stcnsj^aard.  \\v.  Lundestad,  you  are  a  real  friend! 

Lundesiad.  Think  what  that  means,  then.  If  I  were 
your  friend,  you  would  be  willim;  to  take  the  burden 
off  my  shoulders;  yours  are  younger,  and  can  so  easily 
bear  it. 

Slcnsi^aard.  Uo  what  you  like  ..iia  me  in  that  respect. 
I  will  not  disappoint  you. 

fMiidrslad.  Tlun  you  arc  not  unwillini;     — ? 

Sitiisgaard.  Here  is  my  hand  on  it! 

Lundcstcd.  Tluink  you!  Iklieve  me.  .Mr.  Stcns<,^aard, 
you  will  ne\er  re])ent  it.  But  now  we  must  go  cautiously 
to  work.  We  must  see  that  we  are  both  elected  to  the 
College  of  Electors— I,  so  that  I  may  propose  vou  as  my 
successor  and  heckle  you  a  little  at  our  meetings;  and 
you,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  declaration  of 
your  opinions 

Stensgaard.  Oh,  if  we  get  as  far  as  that,  wc  shall  be 
>afe.  I  know  you  are  a  power  at  the  College  of  Electors' 
meetings. 

Lundestad.  There  is  a  limit  to  my  ptjwrr.  Of  course  you 
must  use  your  ghis  of  or.itory— explain  away  all  the 
awkward  corners  and  rough  edges 

Stens:^a:ird.  \'ou  don"t  tliink  I  ought  to  break  with  m\- 
j)arty,  I  suppos  •■' 

Lioidcsiad.  CuiioidLr  the  matter  dispassionately  tor  a 
moment.  Here  we  have  two  parties;  what  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  on  the  one  hand  we  have  certain 
people  or  families  that  are  in  eniovment  nf  fhf  orHirtcsr-.- 
ad\antages  of  riiizens-I  mean  property,  independence, 
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-ind  a  share  of  power    Tlnf  ;«  fK«, .     r.    . 

"n  the  other  hand    we    me  t^  ^""^   "■'""^'  ^"-   ^nd 
v-ho  would  ^•erv  murh  U^^^fn  '•'"'  ,"^  •^'"""''"'^  "^^n. 

That  is  vour  mrtv     R,  ?  '"^""■'  '''^'^  '-^flvantaRes. 

and  strai.h  oSdlv  w  ,u  rau 'T-^'  "'"  ^"'^^  "^^^"^'"v 
possessed  of  a  shar  bf  n  .w  r  nH  tV'"''  T"  "^^'"^'^  >-^'"^^^'f 
self  here  secnnlv  as  a^man  oJ  '"^      ''^'^'^^'^  y^"^- 

necessarycc..H.on^v^,r."',rSs.^^ 

^vave  of  a  hand  ^^'^  "  ""'  *'^^^"'>^^  ''v  the 

opening "'^^    ot   finding   an 

Slensi^aard.  An  opening? 

nch  heiresses  in  IIm's  nei-hhn,?^K^^\  ^''"■'' '"''■'' ^O"^^^ 
-ith  a  future  before  Inrfnanth^.^^^^     "^  "''"  '"'^^  >'«"' 

Lundestad    Yes,we  must  be  wide  awake  Afr  «;.. 
Your  ambition  is  alreadv  afoot,  I  am  t'e     Th't'^"'''^- 
The  rest  will  come  of  itself. -Well    t^iani;  vl       'T^^' 
•''I  events!    I  shall  never  forf.e7tK:.  '°"'  '^  ^^"^  ^^ 

'^ike  the  burden  of  nou^;  off    ^^'^S^,'""  ^^^ro  willing  to 
Viest,  and  member    TthJ ff  ^  "^'"^  ^^oulders!     (The 

to  play  Forfeits        '^^' '  °"  "^"'*  J°'"  "^-  ^^'^  are  going 
//.;u^aW.  U'Uh  pleasure.    I  shall  be  d.l.VK...     .^ 

^  (^-  «  '-^  votce,  to  IfKjRE).  What  on  eaVth  is  this 
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taleof  my  fatlii  r's,  Mr.  Ilcirc^    Wlmt  sort  <.f  ;i  spt-cc  h  was 
it  that  Mr.  StrnsL'ianl  riLidc  u[)  licrc  last  ni^lit  •* 

lltirr.   Ilo.  ho!    hunt  vou  know  ? 

l-.rtk.  Nil.  \\v  li,.(l  htcn  .it  a  (iinm  r  and  (l.mcc  at  thi' 
clui).  Hut  inv  father  says  that  Mr.  .Stcns^^'aard  h.is  ahso- 
lutilv  hro|<(  n  v\ith  tlio  Monsi  ii  lot,  and  spoke  so  amazingly 
rudely  .dimit   Monscn  hiiMM  If 

llfjrr.  .\hout  .Monscii.^  N'o.  you  arc  certainly  mis- 
infornied  there 

I.rik.  'I  here  was  such  a  (  roud  ro'imi  liiin  when  we  came 
up,  that  1  couldn't  hear  him  pmptrlv;  liut  I  certainly 
heard  him  distinctly  say 

Hrjre.  Never  mind  about  that!  Wait  till  the  morning, 
and  yf)u  will  be  able  to  read  the  whole  story  at  bre.ikfast 
in  Aslaksi  n"s  paj)er.   (Moves  tncay  from  him  ) 

Bralsherii  {to  Ll'.SDESTAn).  Well,  mv  dear  Lundcstad, 
are  you  still  full  of  that  ridiculous  idea  .=> 

Lundestad.  It  isn't  a  ridirulous  idea,  Mr.  IJnitsbert;. 
When  a  man  is  in  danLjer  of  beinir  superseded,  his  best  way 
is  to  retire  volunt.trily. 

Brulsht'rs;.  That  is  mere  idle  talk!  Who  do  von  suppose 
is  L'Dinu:  to  supersede  vou  ' 

f.undcstad.  !Im!  I  am  an  old  wc.ither-prophet.  a.nd  I 
smell  changes  in  the  air  here.  Will,  I  have  found  mv  sul)- 
stitute,at  all  events.    .Mr.  .Stensgaard  is  willint,^-  - - 

Bralshcr^.  Mr.  Stensiraard  ? 

Ltindestad.  Yes, wasn't  that  wh.a  you  meant?  I  thouLrht 
you  \v(  re  dving  me  the  hint  when  you  said  that  one  ought 
to  su])j)ort  that  chap  and  make  common  cause  with  him. 

Bratsbers,.  I  meant  in  his  opposition  to  all  that  mass  of 
corruption  that  centres  round  Monsen. 

I.uudestad.  But  what  made  you  so  sure  that  he  would 
break  with  that  gang.^ 

Bratsher^.  My  dear  fellow,  surelv  th.at  was  obvious  last 
night. 5 

Lundestad.  Last  night? 
_  Bralsher'^.  Yes.  when  he  talked  about  Monsen's  perni- 
cious influence  in  these  parts. 

Lundestad  (:c:i/i  open  mouth),  .\bout  Monsen ? 

Bratsbers.  Certainlv:   wlien  he  was  iin  on  the  table 

LioidestaiL  When  he  was  up  on  the  table — yes? 
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/iralshert;.   ffe    was    abnniinaMv    nirlr-     r.lU?    >• 
moiu'v-T      )|),.r    in,!   ,lv.  Ti       •  '     ^"^"^f'    "mi    .1 

Unn.  oHht";;     ',.''■  "'r'^-/""  ^'  ^^'P;--rm.  or  son,. 
fo  lu.,,r.  •  ''-'■'*  '^''*-^  '■'■^'".^-  ^•'••ry  amnsin- 

/?ra/./,,,;,.   ^,,      ,  won't  d.nv.  Lund,  .t  ul    tlv.f  r 

W..W.  Whonh..  uasuponthetihl,-:> 
^^.''^.A-W.  An  attack  .,n  Afons.n  ' 

''lame  tbern'if  thl-v  do  ""^"'-"  "^^^^   ^^"^'  ""^  -n't 

A^^W  0/...,./,.    vv.  n.ust  support  Mr.  Stens.aard 

T/iora^   Fath.r.  dear-^•ou  must  como  ,md  nl.v 
firatsher,.  Oh,  nonsense,  mv  dear '^      ' 

//"?/■  ^^''•y''''  "^"^^-    -^c-lma  wants  vou  to 
liratsbfr!!.   Does  she'     WVII    t  ■  , 

the  vomi^  people  )  •  '"  ^"''  ^^y  "'^"»!i 

FJ^ktf:"::'  •"  "''■"'^^-  '"■  "n-,  you  are  appointed 

^^;r^.  Oh,  my  dear  voun^  friends    ff  vi-omM     • 
the  .ixreatest  pleasure  to  sentence  vou  al      Z        "'^'  ""' 
about  that'  ■       '^"— but  never  mmd 
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Bratsborg.  What  were  you  talking  aboi't?  Anything 
about  me? 

Lundestad.  Unfortunately — yes.  About  what  happened 
here  last  night. 

Ste}iss,aard  {writhing).  Damnation! 

Lundestad.  He  said  he  thought  you  had  been  abomin- 
ably rude. 

S'ensgaard.  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  realise  that? 

Lundestad.  You  might  make  up  for  it  now. 

Erik  {calling  out).  Mr.  Stensgaurd,  it  is  your  turn! 

Stensgaard.  I  am  coming!  {Hurriedly,  to  Lundestad.) 
? Take  up  for  it?  How? 

Lundestad.  Find  some  opportunity  of  making  Mr. 
Bratsberg  an  apology. 

Stensgaard.  By  Jove,  I  will. 

Selma.  Be  quick  !    Be  quick ! 

Stensgaard.  1  am  coming,  Mrs.  Bratsberg!  Here  I  am! 
{The  game  goes  on  amid  merry  law^htcr.  Some  of  tne  older 
folk  are  playing  cards  on  the  right.  Lundestad  sits  down 
on  the  left,  and  Hejre  nco'  him.) 

Hejre.  The  puppy  says  I  am  familiar  with  law-courts ! 

Lundestad.  He  has  rather  a  dangerous  tongue,  I  must 
admit. 

Hejre.  And  because  of  that  the  whole  famih'  go  fawning 
on  him.  Ha,  ha!  It  is  pitiable  to  see  how  afraid  they  all 
are  of  him. 

Lundestad.  No,  you  are  wrong  there,  Mr.  Hejre.  Mr. 
Bratsberg  is  not  afraid  of  him. 

Hejre.  Isn't  he?  Do  you  think  I  am  blind,  my  dear 
sir? 

Lundestad.  No,  but -look  here,  can  you  keep  a  secret? 
You  can?  Well,  I  will  tell  you  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Bratsberg  thinks  it  was  Monsen  that  Stensgaard  was 
talking  about  yesterday. 

Hejre.  Monsen?    Rubbish! 

Lundestad.  On  my  honour,  it's  true !  Either  Ringdal  or 
Miss  Thcra  has  put  the  idea  in  his  head 

Hejre.  And  then  he  goes  and  asks  him  to  a  big  dinner- 
party! Well,  upon  my  soul,  it  is  extraordinary!  No,  I 
must  warn  you,  I  can't  keep  that  a  secret! 

J.unde<:taA.   TIii<;h      hiish '        Rernembpr    vonr    nrnmisp 
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Mr.  Bratsberg  is  an  old  sclioolfellow  of  vouns,  vou  know 
and  even  if  he  has  treated  you  a  httle  harshly  * 

Hejre.  Ha,  ha !  I  will  pay  him  back  with  interest 

Limdestad.  Mind  what  you  are  doing!    He  is  powerful 
It  IS  dangerous  to  tease  lions. 

Hejre.  Bratsberg  a  lion!^  Pooh  !  He  is  stupid,  mv  dear 
iellow;  I  am  not.  What  tricks,  what  sarcasms,  what  nice 
wirm  blisters  for  him  I  see  in  this,  when  once  I  get  our 
big  lawsuit  going '. 

Selma  {calling  out).  Mr.  Judge,  what  forfeit  shall  he 
pay  who  owns  this  pretty  thing? 

Erik  {aside  to  Hejre)  It  is  Stensgaard's !  Suggest 
something  ridiculous. 

%>^.  \Vhat  forfeit?  Ha,  ha!  Let  me  see.  He  might 
lor  instance— but  never  mind  that!  He  shall  make  a 
speech ! 

Selma.  It  is  Mr.  Stensgaard's  forfeit. 

Stensgaard.  Oh,  no— let  me  off!  1  did  quite  badly 
enough  in  that  line  last  night. 

Bratsberg.  You  did  excellently,  Mr.  Stensgaard,  and  I 
flatter  myself  I  know  something  about  speech-makin'^ 

Lundestad  {to  Hejre).  Good  Lord !  I  hope  he  won°t  go 
and  put  his  foot  in  it! 

Hejre.  Put  his  foot  in  it .?  Ha .  ha !  You  are  a  :raftv  one ' 
A  delightful  idea!  (/«  a /o-u-' wzVy-, /o  Stensgaard.)  if  vou 
to  d"^'^^^'^  ^  "^"^  °^  ^^  yesterday,  you  can  put  things  right 

Stensgaard  {siriuk  by  a  sudden  idea).  Lundestad,  here  is 
my  opportunity ! 

Lundestad  {evasively).  Play  yuur  cards  carefullN ,  then 
Looks  fur  his  hat,  and  edges  gradually  towards  the  door  ) 

Stensgaard.  Y-^s,  1  will  make  a  speech ! 

The  Ladies.  Bravo !    Bravo ! 

Stensgaard.  Fill  your  glasses  for  a  toast,  ladies  and 
gentlemen!  I  am  going  to  begin  my  speech  bv  telling  vou 
a  fairy-tale;  because  I  feel  the  spirit  of  fairy-tales  .it' work 
in  this  httle  gathering. 

Bratsberg.  Hear,  hear!   (iiRAX^BERG  gots  to  tiu  ,idt  lablr 
and  takes  a  glass  from  it.    Ringda;  .  Fjeldbo,  and  sum, 
oihir  men  lume  mjrom  the  garden.) 
Sieusgaurd.  U  was  springtime:    and  a   voung  cuckoo 
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came  flying  over  the  mountain-side.  Tiic  cuckoo  is  a 
chevalier  ot  fortune;  and  there  was  a  great  gathering  ot 
i)irds  on  the  meadows  beneath  him.  Botli  wild  birds  and 
tame  w^/j  flocking  to  it.  They  came  tripping  from  the 
poultry-yards,  waddling  along  from  the  duck-ponds. 
Down  from  Storli  (where  Mr.  Monsen  lives)  there  swept 
an  old  grouse  with  his  low,  showy  flight,  settled  and 
preened  his  feathers,  .shook  out  his  wings  and  made 
liimself  look  bigger  than  he  was:  and  crowed  all  the  time, 
'■  Squawk,  squawk,  squawk,"  as  inucli  as  to  .say.  "  I  am 
the  boss  from  Storli,  1  am!  ' 

Bratsbcrg.  Splendid!    Go  on! 

Stensgaard.  And  there  was  also  .m  uld  woodpecker.  He 
bustled  along  up  and  down  the  tree-trunks,  bored  into 
them  with  his  shaq)  lieak,  picked  out  the  grubs  and  all 
sorts  of  tit-bits;  and  you  heard  all  over  the  place,  "  Tick, 
tick,  tick,''  that  was  the  woodpecker 

Erik.  Excuse  me,  but  wasn't  lie  a  stork  or  a  heron  ' 

Hejre.  Never  mind  about  that! 

Stensgaard.  It  was  the  old  woodpecker.  Then  -suddenly 
all  the  company  of  birds  woke  up,  because  they  had 
found  some  t)ne  to  cackle  abuse  of.  They  clustered 
together  and  cackled  in  chorus,  until  at  last  the  young 
cuckoo  began  to  join  in  the  cackling- 

Fjeldbo  (aside).  For  God's  sake,  man,  shut  up ! 

Stensgaard.  Tiie  subject  of  all  their  abuse  was  an  eagle, 
that  perched  in  solitary  silence  on  the  steep  mountain- 
side. They  were  all  of  one  mind  abcjut  him.  "  He  is  a 
bugbear  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  "  croaked  an  old 
raven,  liut  the  eagle  swooped  down  in  slanting  flight, 
caught  hold  of  the  cuckoo,  and  carried  him  up  to  the 
heights.  The  cuckoo's  heart  was  captured !  From  up  there 
this  adventurer-bird  had  a  magaificenv  wide  view  over  all 
the  mean  things  beneath  him.  There  was  peace  and  sun- 
shine up  there.  There  he  learnt  to  see  the  rabble  from  the 
duck-ponds  and  the  litter  of  the  meadows  in  their  true 
perspective 

Fjeldbo  {aloud).  Amen,  amen!  And  then  the  band 
played ! 

■  Krik  IS  puiininc  on  the  fact  that  the  name  Hejre  in  iNoiweLnan 
means  "  Heron." 
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Bratsberg.  Hush!    Don't  interrupt  him! 

Stensgaard.  xMr.  Bratsberg,  that  is  the  end  of  mv  fairy- 
tale; and  now  I  come  forward  before  all  our  friends  here 
and  ask  your  forgivenc  ss  for  what  I  said  last  night. 

Bratsberg  {recoiling).  Ask  me—? 

Stensgaard.  Let  me  thank  you  lor  the  way  vou  took 
your  reyengc  for  my  ill-considered  words.     From  to-day 
every  weapon  in  my  -.rmoury  is  at  your  seryice.    And  so 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  cirink  the  health  of  the 
eagle  on  the  mountam-top— tlie  liealth  of  our  ho.i    Mr 
Bratsberg!  '  "    ' 

Bratsberg  (J  eeltng  for  the  support  of  the  table).  Thank  nou 
Mr.  btensgaard. 

The  Guests  (most  of  them  painfully  embarrassed)  Mr 
Bratsberg!    Your  health.  Mr.  Bratsberg  1 

Bratsberg.  Ih^nk  you\  Thank  you  !  {Aside  to 'Ynorix) 
rhora!  "' 

Thora.  Father! 

Bratsberg  {to  Fjei.dbo).  Ali.  doctor,  doctor— what  haye 
}ou  done ! 

Stensgaard  {with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  his  face  beaming- 
"^^jh  happiness).  And  now  let  us  get  on  witli  our  -ame' 
Hi,  l<jeldbo !  V  ou  must  join  us— join  this  League  of  Youth 
it  s  a  grand  game ! 

Hejri  {in  the  foreground  on  the  left).  It  /v  a  grand  ^amc 
upon  my  word!  (Lundestad  disappears  through  the  door 
at  the  back.    Curtain.) 
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ACT  III 

(Scene. — Another  siiiing-room  at  the  Bratsbergs".  On 
the  lejt  a  door  to  Bratsberg's  office  :  Jiirther  back  a 
door  to  another  room.  To  the  right  a  door  leading  to 
Ringdal's  office  ;  further  foncard  on  the  same  side,  a 
iVindo'iV.  Thora  is  sitting  on  a  soja  on  the  left,  crying. 
Hratsbekg  is  walking  restlessly  up  and  down.) 

Bratsberg.  V'es,  this  is  the  epilogue — tears  and  lamenta- 
tions. 

Thora.  1  wisli  to  goodness  we  had  never  set  eyes  on 
that  man! 

Bratsberg.  What  man? 

Thora.  That  dreadful  StensgiUi:   ,  of  course. 

Bratsberg.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  reasonable  to  say,  "  I 
wish  to  goodness  we  had  never  set  eyes  on  that  honible 
Dr.  Fjeldbo  '? 

Thora.  Dr.  Fjeldbo? 

Bratsberg.  Yes,  Fjoldbo,  Fjeldbo!  Wasn't  it  his  lying 
that  led  me  to ? 

Thora.  No,  father  dear — it  was  me. 

Bratsberg.  You?  Then  it  was  both  ot  you!  You  con- 
spired together,  behind  my  back!  That's  a  nice  thing! 

Thora.  Oh.  father,  if  you  only  knew 

Bratsberg.  I  know  quite  enough.  More  than  enough — 
much  more !  (Fjeldbo  comes  in  at  the  back.) 

Fjeldbo.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Bratsberg.  Good-morning, 
Miss  Bratsberg. 

Bratsberg  {still  pacing  up  and  down).  Oh,  it"s  you,  is 
it  ? — you  bird  of  ill  omen ! 

Fjeldbo.  It  certainly  w;s  a  most  unfortunate  thing  to 
happen. 

Bratsberg  {looking  out  oj  the  window).  You  don't  mean  it  1 

Fjeldbo.  1  tliought  you  must  have  noticed  how  closely 
I  was  watching  Stensgaard  the  whole  time.  Unluckily, 
when  i  heard  they  were  going  to  play  Forfeits  I  thought 
there  was  no  danger 

Bratsberg  {stamping  his  Joot).  To  be  made  a  laughing- 
stock ot  by  such  a  windbag!    And  what  do  you  suppose 
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my  guests  thought  of  me  ^   Of  course  thev  would  think  I 
had  been  a  pitiable  en(;ugh  creature  to  try  and  buv  of? 
that   fellow,    that— that— what    Lundestad    called    him 
you  know! 

Fjeldbo.  Yes,  but 

Thora  {to  Fjelijho).  Don't  say  anything! 

Braisbercr  {after  a  short  Pause,  turuino  to  Fjeldbo)  Tell 
me  honestly,  doctor— am  I  really  stupider  than  most 
people? 

Fjeldbo.  IIow  cm  you  ask,  ^[r.  Bratsberu.' 

Bra;:beri^.  Then  how  on  earth  was  it  that  I  probabK" 
was  the  only  one  who  didn't  understand  that  his  infernal 
speech  was  aimed  at  me  ? 

Fjeldbo.  Shall  I  tell  you  ? 

Bratsberg.  Yes,  please  do. 

Fjeldbo.  It  was  because  you  see  your  position  in  thes^- 
parts  through  different  eyes  from  others. 

Bratsberg.  I  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  my  dear  father 
did.  No  one  would  haye  dared  to  make  such  accusations 
about  him. 

Fjeldbo.  But  your  father  died  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
Bratsberg.  That  is  true.    Much  water  has  flowed  under 
the  bridge  here  since  then.    And  I  daresay,  after  all   it  is 
my  own  fault.     I  haye  mixed  too  familiarly  with  tliese 
people;  and  the  result  is  that  I  find  myself 'treated  with 
no  more  consideration  than  they  treat  Lundestad  with ' 
F]eldbo.  Well,  frankly,  I  don't  see  ...ny  discredit  in  that 
Bratsberg.  Oh,  you  know  quite  well  what  I  mean.    Of 
course,  I  don't  set  any  store  by  mere  social  distinctions- 
rank,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    But  what  I  do  respect 
;>nd  what  I  expect  others  to  respect,  is  the  integrity  of 
cnaracter  that  has  been  the  pride  of  my  family  for  genera- 
tions.    What  I  mean  is  that  a  man  like  Lundestad""  when 
he  goes  in  for  public  life,  can't  hope  to  escape  altogether 
Irom  imputations  on  his  character  and  conduct.  Therefore 
Lundestad  must  expect  to  haye  some  mud  thrown  at  him 
Rut  they  ought  to  let  me  alone ;   1  stand  outside  all  their 
party  squabbles. 

Fjeldbo.  Not  so  entirely,  Mr.  Bratsberg.  You  were  very 
I)leased,  at  all  events,  as  lony:  as  you  thouL'ht  it  w.as  M-'-sr-.c.'^r-. 
that  was  being  attacked. 
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hATJ'u^-  ?°"''   ^'^^^^^  that  fellow's  name'     It  is 

bonrh     J^'S  7''""'^  '^'  ^*^«^^  '"^^-l  tone  of^he  ^elh 
bourhood.     Unhappdy,   he   has   turned    my  son's   h4d 

Thora.  Erik? 

Fjeldbo.  Your  son? 

Bralsberg    Yes.     Wliat  does  he  want   co  ^^o  and  miv 

F^jr^'^^^'^'^'--  Itwon-tdohimanvyod  " 
yoSv-^''  "'^  '^'^^  ^'^^-  ^-^^'--^^  he  ^.ust  live, 

Bratsberg.  Oh,  if  he  were  careful,  he  could  live  ouit^ 
well  on  the  money  his  mother  left  him.  ^"'^' 

hlCo^iJjJ^rT'"'''  '^  ^^"^'  ^'^-^  ^"  ^hat;    but  what 
fi/-fl/.Z...?.  For?   Well,  if  he  absolutelv  must  have  some 

F/j-WZ/o.  No,  he  couldn-t,  with  a  nature  Hke  his      Hp 
couldn  t  reasonably  expect  to  get  any  public  appobtme^ 
either     You  have  always  looked  after  your  own  Dron2rtv 

Ana   when,   m   those   circumstances,   he   sees   temntin^^ 

nnlT  ^^""-^'-^  ^"^  ^"'te  aware  that  they  can  keen 
2  'knX  rt  "o?co  ''"'  ^"^■'-  '"^  '^  "^^"'^  own'consciS 
To  that  srTrf  ;*■  ?i  c'  "'>'  '°"  ^^'^"^^  "^^'^^  condescend 

to  that  sort  ot  thmg.    ho  you  mav  make  vour  mind  easv 

produce 'vllf^  "-■„""'  f"'''  ^"^  "°^  ^'^  ^^^^  Incel"  0 

^^/m«    Good-morning!   Isn't  Erik  here ^ 
fur  Erikf'"  ^°"^-'""'-"'"-  "^y  dear.     Are  you  looking 

6>/»za.  Yes,  he  said  he  was  coming  out  here       Mr 
'^r:,".'!"^^;!^  ^^^*-  hi^„ early  this  morning,  and-- 

^^^■^  -uonsen  come  to  your  house? 
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Selma    Only  now  and  tlicn— mostlv  on  business.    But 
Ihora  dear,  wiiat  is  the  matter?    Have  vou  been  crvin-^' 
r/jora.  Oh.  it  is  nothing!  "  '     "' 

Selma.  I  am  sure  it  is!     At  home,  Erik  was  in  the 

dumps;  and  here .    I  see  it  in  all  vour  faces;   some- 

thmg  IS  wrong.   \\'hat  is  it  .^ 

Bratsberg.  Oh,  well,  anyway  it  is  nothing  for  vou  to 
bother  about,  my  dear.  Your  shoulders  are  too  dainty  to 
carry  wornes,  little  girl !  Go  into  the  other  room  for  a  little 
It  Lrik  said  he  was  coming,  you  may  be  sure  he  will  come. 
Selma.  Come  along,  Thora— and  see  that  I  don't  get 
into  draughts!  Oh,  I  should  like  to  give  vou  a  good  hug, 
dea  r !  (^She  and  Thora  go  into  the  room  on  the  left ) 

Bratsberg.  Our  two  speculators  seem  to  be  getting  on 
1  hey  ought  to  go  into  partnership-Messrs.  Monsen  and 
liratsberg— that   would   sound   nice,   wouldn't   it?      (4 
knock  IS  heard  at  the  door.)   Come  in!   (Stensgaard  .  J« 

m.    Bratsberg  recoils.)   What  the  devil = 

Stensgaard.  Yes,  here  I  am  a-ain.  Mr.  Bratsber-' 
Bratsberg.  So  I  see.  '  " ' 

Fieldbo.  Are  you  quite  mad? 

Stensgaard.  You  retired  early  last  night.  When  Fieldbo 
had  enlightened  me  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  you 
had  already '  ^ 

Bratsberg  Please,  please!  Any  explanation  vou  can 
make  will  be  superfluous " 

Stensgaard.  quk<,  so.  And  you  mustn't  suppose  that 
1  have  come  back  for  that  purpose. 

Bratsberg.  Haven't  you? 

Stensgaard.  I  know  I  have  slandered  you 

Bmtsberg.  So  do  I;  and  before  I  have  vou  turned  out 
of  the  house,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  tel'l  n.e  what  you 
liave  come  f or  ?  ^ 

Stensgaard.  I  have  come  because  I  Ionc  your  daughter, 
-llr.  Bratsberg.  °        * 

Fjeldbo.  What ! 

Bratsberg.  What  is  he  saying,  doctor' 

Stensgaard.  Ah,  I  daresay  you  can't  quite  grasp  the 
situation.  Mr.  Bratsberg.    You  are  an  old  man,  and^ast 

the  need  Ol  fi.ohtinjr  frsr  \'r:::r  f::f"-.-.  _  }  f      y. 

Bratsberg.  And  you  presume ? 
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£ra/.^.rg    You  !-you  !    Wont  vou  sit  down  > 
StemgaarJ    ]ha:,\,  you,  I  would  rather  stand 

Si2-y  r  r'p'ru  ^""  ^"'  ''  '''y  ''  ^''  doctor? 

-fhc  onK  r     1    '•     ^,''r^^"  ''  ""  '">'  '''^''  '^^  >^  "^^  friend 
mc  onJy  real  friend  I  ha\e 

aftt™—  ""'  '"^"^^  ^  ""^  ""'-^^"^  "-•^■'-  ^"-J'  be, 

he^t^r^''^^  ^''^  ""^-  ^'"^  «^^  "-  ^»   -•-  Wn. 

Siensgaard    AU   you    know   of   n,c    is   what   hannened 

am  n^f  S  "^  ''"'  ^^^>'  ^^^■^"— ^^  that  is  not  cnS     I 
am  not  the-  same  man  as  I  was  two  davs  a;..;,  either    The 

ik!'  hat'of""''"''  "i!'  >""  '''''  y^^'  ^^"'d--  '-  been 
ikt  that  o   a  spnnfr  shower  on  thirsty  soil.    Mv  soul  has 

blossomed  m  a  single  ni.dit.    Vou  mustn't  push  m'  back 

into  the  ugliness  outside.  I  have  never  known  te  meaning 

Braisberg.  liut  mv  daughter -' 

Stensgaard.  Oh.  I'shall  win  her  consent 

Bratsbcrg.  Really?    Hm ' 

Stensgaard    Yc^]  because   I    have   the    will    to   do   it 
Kemember  what  >-ou  told  me  yesterday.    You  d  dn't  care 
much  about  your  son's  marriage,  at  first;    bu     you  see 
how  happily  It  has  turned  out."^   You  should  ^earn  from 
experience,  as  Fjeldbo  said 

Bratsbcrg.  Was  that  what  he  meant ^ 

F^eldbo.  Not  at  all!     My  dear  Mr.  Bratsberg,  let  me 

have  a  word  alone  with  him "^ 

Jtensgaard  (to  Fjeldbo).  Nonsense,   I   don't   want  to 

eli^abir\  f "'•,"•  tl"  ''"^^^'^'^-    ^^  -"-ble  and 
reasonable.     A  family  like  yours  needs  some  new  blood 

m  It  now  and  then,  or  the  stock  will  deteriorate 

Bratsbcrg.  This  is  a  little  too  much ' 

6/.«.gaarJ.  Hush,  hush!   Don't  lose  your  temper'   Put 
Why'-lIn^Tt    1r  "'  --^P-'^-n'-t  of  yiur  head 

You^an  i.  r    -■  ^'^  ""'^""^  ^^^  ^°"^^"^^'  really! 

YOU  shall  see  how  proud  you  will  be  of  me  when  v 
"^vc  goi  10  Know  me  properly.     Ves,  yes,  you  shall 
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proud  of  me--  both  vou  and  vour  daughter' 
her '  "^ 

Bralshern.  What  do  you  think,  doctor^ 

Fjeldbo.  I  think  he  is  mad. 

5/.«.^W^  It  would  be  madnrss  in  a  man  like  you; 
ut      am  r l.ffercnt.  you  seo.    I  ha^c  a  task  to  perform  in 
th.s  beaut.ful  world:  and  I  am  not  ^oing  to  ho  Iri.htcncd 
otl  It  by  any  nonsensical  prejudices ' 

Bratsber^.  Mr.  Stonsgaard,  there  is  the  do.ir. 

Citensgaard.  \  ou  are  turnini;  me ^ 

Bratsher^.  —out  of  the  house. 

Stensgaard.  Don't  do  that' 

Bratsberg    Out  j-ou  go!    You  are  an  adventurer  and  a 
—a— what  the  devil  was  the  other  word?    You  are  ■. 

Stensgaard.  What  am  I.^ 
J^ratsberg    You  arc  the  other  thing-the  word  that  is 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue ;  that's  what  vou  are ' 
^^Stensgaard.  If  you  stand  in  the  way  of  my  future,  take 

Bratsberg.  Why? 

.S/.;;.^aarJ.  Because  I  will  persecute  you,  wri:c  against 
^u  m  the  papers,  defame  you,  undermine  your  repu^tk,n 
m  every  way  I  can.    I  will  make  you  howl  under  the  lash 

a  vm,"  {?n  ""K'\r"  'T"',"'  '^'  '^''''^'  themselves  are 
at  >ou.  \ou  shall  crouch  down  in  terror,  holding  vour 
arms  over  your  head  to  ward  off  rr.y  bio  vs;    vou  shal 

creep  about  seeking  shelter  from  me- 

.5r«/.^.rg.  Seek  shelter  yourself-in  a  madhouse!    You 
will  feel  quite  at  home  there  '  •    i  ou 

Stensgaard.  ]:{a,ha\  That  is  a  verv  poor  retort-  but 
vou  know  no  better,  Mr.  Bratsberg!  Let  me  tell  you  this 
I  am  the  instrument  of  heaven's  wrath!  It  is  God's  will' 
you  are  trying  to  oppose.  I  represent  His  light.  Do  not 
try  to  darken  that  .'-Well.  I  see  I  can  make  no  impression 
on  you  to-day;  but  that  doesn't  matter.  All  I  aTk  s Ta" 
you  w,ll  speak  to  your  daughter.  Prepare  her'  Give  her 
at  all  events  the  opportunitv  of  m;iking  her  choice !  Think 
t  over,  and  look  about  you  here.  Where  do  vou  exne"t 
to  find  a  son-.n-law  amongst  these  dolts  and  blockheads' 

.Voo1r';"V- '  "'•'••^  '''''  ■'^"■'^*'  possibilities  in  that  quiet 
steadfast  disposition  of  hers.     Well,  now  you  know  all  I 
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have  tf)  Siiv.  (]oofi-l)vc    \Ir   ilr  .t>,l,  r.^     r,  •    ■ 

my  own  lunisc!  ■  u(  11  a  iiin  rt>  v  ith  ni.^  m 

^.V,//...  S,,.ns..,anlci;.rc.;    no  on.  els.  uonM. 

less  r  sr.    T  h.                     -^t^'nsK.uird  is  tlie  most  shame- 
less ras(  a  I  I  have  ever  met;  and  vet,  all  the  same J 

don  t  know  how  the  deure  If  ;<    K,,    fi     '"  ."'^"''^        "    ' 
about  him  I  can-t  help  likin^;       '     "'  '''"^'  "  ''""''"^'^''^ 

fjeUho.  There  are  possibilities  in  him 

Bratshcr^.  Re  is  straightforward,  doctor!     He  doesn-t 
^o  piaymg  tricks  on  one  behind  one's  h  ,cL-    ,   ^T 

others  do.     He— he '  ''^  ^"  "^'"^"X 

Fjddbo    He  is  not  worth  ar^-uin-  about.    Onlv  be  firm 

ii..r/    "'7;,  '?'  ""-^^"^  a.^ai^^,o-to  hin?'     ^'  "^^^ 
Bratsher^    Oh,    keep    your  advice   for   yourself       Vn„ 

rnay  be  cjmte  sure  that  neither  he  nor  any  on      IseZ!" 

(RiNoDAi  comes  tnfrom  hts  office  on  the  ri^ht.)  ' 

R'ngJal    Excuse  me,  Mr.   Bratsberg;    mav  I  have  n 

word  with  you  .?    {Whispers  to  him)  '  '  '^ 

Ihaishcrs.mna  on  earth p  In  your  office .  vou  say  ^ 

Rt^^dal.  He  came  in  by  the  back  door,  and' savs  he 

wants  most  urgently  to  speak  to  you  " 

momenf'Tl""^'"^"''"'"'  '^^  '"  *"  ^'^^  l^'^i'>^  ^or  a 
moment,     riiere  is  some  one  who .     i-!,,t  ,1     ■/ 

word  to  Scln.a  about  Stensgaa'd's  visit  Sh  tVj/l^ 
mixed  up  in  anv  of  this.  As  far  as  my  dau'hUr  L  coS^ 
cerned-I   wish   I  could  keep  my  own  coun        in  that" 

quarter  too;  but .    H  only  I  could ?    Wei     .4  in 

U.  them  please.  (Fjelobo  goes  rnto  the  other  rool:  '^^l 
DAL  n  the  meanitme  has  gone  back  into  his  office,  i  noment 
later  Mo\SEy  comes  in  from  it)  -i '■'oment 


iiraisberg.  Uh,  come  in!  Come  in! 
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Mnnsen.  I  hope  you  arc  all  quite  well. 

/^rfl/,A,Ti;     Ihank  you.     Do  you  want  anytliint;^ 

Mov.rn    I  uouldn-t  sav  that.    Thank  heaven,' I  am  a 
man  wli,.  has  pnttv  well  all  he  wants 

Bratshfr!^.   Inched  >  That  is  a  yood  deal  to  sav 

Mo„sen.  [Jut  I  have  worked  for  it,  Mr.  HratslKT"     01. 
know  vou  haven-t  .  ,,,.rli,ulurly  .-ood  opinion  of  th^  wav' 
1  ha\e  worked  for  it. 

liroisher'^.  .My  opinion  cerLiiniy  luisn't  had  much  effect 
m  tlie  way  vou  ha\e  worked  for  it 

W,;    Who  knows?    At  any  rate  I  am  l,e;,MnninK  to 
-ntert.im  the  idea  of  retiring  from  business 
tiralshcr<^.  Indeed  ' 

busncs,.     I  have  -ot  on  about  as  far  as  I  care  to;   and 
tiat  IS  .vhy  I  have  an  idea  that  it  m:..v  be  time  to  .Iron  it 
hydeijees ' 

,j!rJ'7^--  ^  '""e'"'^tulate  you-and  many  others  too- 
on  tliat  decision. 

Monsen  Andil  at  the  same  time  I  could  do  vou  a  -ood 
turn,  Mr.  Bratsberg ?  '  °  ^ 

Bratsberg.  Do  me  a  good  turn  ^ 

Monsen.  When  that  forest-land  came  into  the  market 
five  years  ago,  you  made  a  bid  for  it 

Bratsberg  Yes,  but  aftenvards  you  overbid  me  and  it 
was  knocked  down  to  vou. 

Monsert.  You  can  have  it  now,  with  all  its  accrued 

anwintages 

ahfut-^'^^"  '^^^'^  ^'''  ''"^"'  ''"-■  ■'""  '^''''"^  '"^  ^'^'  ^"'■'^^ts 
Momen    Oh.  they  have  still  a  considerable  value-  and 

V.  !th  your  knowledge  of  forestrv,  in  a  few  x-ears '- 

Bratsberg.  Thank  you.    Unfortunatelv,  1  cannot  enter- 
tain tlie  idea. 

Monsen.  But  there  is  a  lot  of  monev  in  it,  Mr.  Bratsbere 
And,  as  tar  as  I  am  con<:erned-well,  to  be  frank  with 
>uu,  I  have  a  big  speculation  in  hand;  I  am  playin-  for 
high  stakes.  I  mean  that  I  have  a  chance  of  a  verv  Wl' 
haul— ten  thousand  pounds,  or  so.  " 

.  rn,i:,crg.^m  thousaiid  ?  That  ceiiaiiily  is  a  good  sum. 

Monsen.  Ha,  ha !   Yes,  a  very  nice  sum  to  lay  hands  on 
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forest-iami  d'rt  .hc^;::^''  '  '^^"^"'"-^    ^'""  ^n  hav-;  the 

Bralshcrf^.  What  <Jo  jou  mean ^ 

Monsni.  Of  course  voii  slrill   1,. 
plenty  of  .eal  estate.    Look  he        Th     """''"''■■     ^  ^"^'^ 
let  me  .show  vou  a  statement  of  invfi'  P^rr^T^'U  you 

iissistance  you ^  papers),  i^  it  monetary 

neurit  ,  andlj!.  '"""*'-■""'".   "f  course -and   with 

known  „i^  ,„  ,,':.'rn'?;;lfdmi;:„',';i;'3"'^"'  "■"'■"  >•''"  have 
all  the  sinit—         "P'*'''".'   at  a   l,me  hke  this;    but, 

Bnlsbtrg.  What  would  i)e  the  use  » 
-iouroTeveJ  S,  tried  t  ^f"""'°1-    '  "^  ""'  ™"- 

in  which  y?„  Lues  d  in"  ';,:;■"  J'^^>™"-in«ance 
I'ank  at  mv  works  (ur  the  h  ;„?,■;  '°"nded  a  savings- 
"llKTS.  .And  ti.en  vou  .  omntK  ;  ";;'>V™*-P«>plt'  and 
People  go  ,0  ,ou  wlu!  t^rlVil""!!!!  '»■"<■"«  '™™=-- 

.e£:^^,zsrthe;^de|;i.^'--'- 


"-'  inurest  on  loa 
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Monsn,.   Hut  tluT,   [  clun't  make  so  nuuiv  ditiiculties 
•it)..iit  MTurity  and  that  sort  ot  thing  '     """-"'^'^^ 

isf!r.ffr^-  y"f"^^^"f  ^:'y,  you  .mn-t;  an.l  the  result 
.s  tha  uc  -a't  pooph.  hnn,„ng  off  husin.ss  .icals  of  four 
or  h^e  thousand  pounds,  Nvitlu.ut  either  party  artuillv 
possessing  a  couple  of  shilh-n,,.,.  There,  th./t  is  on  r^n 
u  -v  a.n  set  agamst  you,  Mr.  Monsen.  And  th.-r.^s 
^motht  reason-a  more  personal  one.  Do  vou  suppose  it 
was  With  my  consent  that  mv  son  .Mowed' hi-nvff  to  I  e 
mixc-d  up  u  iti,  these  wiM-eat  .schemes  ^ 
Mousni.   Hut  it  isn"t  niv  fault! 

Bratsher^.  It  was  your 'e.xampie  that  infe.  ted  ium  just 
..  It  has  n.le.  tod  others.  VVhyd,dn-t  you .  uk  to  vour  list ' 
J^^onsen.  He  content  t.;  he  a  lun,lHrman.  hke  mv  father 
do  \ou  mean  '  •  '^'•"^'  • 

Bratsher^.  Was  it  a  di.s;,race  to  be  in  my  ser^  ire   then  ^ 

ht^^lw^dar'^^"*''^"^"'^-"^^^ 

J^onsen    Ves,  until  he  had  worked  himself  hopelessly 
II,  and  ended  by  gomg  over  the  falls  u  ith  his  raft.   Do    ou 

Hr'^^Kh'"- '*'"}'?  '^^""'  '''^'  ^'^'  "^  ■''  "^""  '■"  ^''-t  class,  Mr 
Hratsberg?  Have  you  e\er  on'-e  realised  what  the  men 
l-avc  o  suffer  who  toil  for  you  in  the  depth,  of  the  forT^s 
nd  along  the  nver-sides,  while  you  si/ in  your  comfor - 
abh  room  and  enjoy  the  results.^  Can  you  blame  those 
nu-n  ,f  they  try  to  work  their  way  up  out  of  it^   Take  mv 

latlur-perhaps  had  rather  more  brains,  too 

Bmlsberg.  May  be.     But  what  about  vour  method  of 

merS^t^'^h '"^  "^^    .^'^^^  '"^""  ^^^  '-■"^'  ^^  '--^v- 
nurcnant,    then  you  took  to  buying  up  bad  debts    ard 

enforced  payment  mexorably;   and  so  vou  went  on  fn  m 

one  thmg  to  another.     Do  you  ever  slop  to  think  how 

nuiny  you  have  ruined  in  order  to  .^et  on  ^ 

Bratsberg.  But    what    about   your   way?       There    ar^ 
r.-spect.ble  families  here  that  are  on  the  parish,  thank^ 

I  bdkve"'  ^^''  "'^''  ''  "'''  ^^^  "'^  ''''  workhouse  either, 
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Bratsberg.  I  understand  what  you  mean      But  T  can 
defend  my  action  before  God  and  manrAf";r  the  sepam 

ou"n  rm     f"Tr''  "'^"  ^"^"^  ^^'  "^'-'  distress  b'tS 
countr) ,  my  father  spent  more  than  he  had  in  reh-evine  k 
The  result  was  that  part  of  our  estates  passed  into  the 
Hejre  family  s  hands.    And  what  did  that  lead  to  ^   The  e 

veic    enants  hvmg  on  the  land,  and  they  suffered  from 
timber  dp!>       ''"5"'  "^^"^'•^^^--^  °f  't.'   He  cut  do'n 

Srict  w'sn't  ft  "^^T-""^''^'  '  misfortune-to  the 
aisinct.  VVasn  t  it  plainly  mv  duty  to  put  an  end  to  such 
a  ^state  of  thinp  if  I  could?    And^I  was  a:^Ie     I  had  the 

uhen  I  took  over  the  freehold  of  my  property  a^^ain    ^ 

ErZT  ^t''  ""■"'■  "^^"'^^^  ^P''"^t  tlie  law,  either 
Bratsberg    But  against  your  own  better  scnse-i4;ns; 

jud^e  him  by  that.   I  suffer  from  all  this ^00  •  y^u"  name 
Tc2T:\ZT'  \"'^'^" '"  ^'"^^^'^  -ou'tlL  "beca": 

.^/'"''"-  I|,  shall  be  put  an  end  to,  Mr.  Brftsbe  /    r 

bL^^  ^"d5ntreat  you  just  to  help  me  this  tim?f      ^^ 
Bratsberg.  }s  0,1  mm  t. 

-^/«;w;z.  I   ,„i  willing  to  p.y  anythin-  you  like 

Bratsberg.  Pay.:>    Do  you  dare  to ""  ^ 

so^:r"-  ''^''''  -^  "^^'^^  -y  -1^^-,  help  me  for  your 
Bratsberg.  My  son's  .^ 

Bratsberg.  If  he  wins? 
then? 


But,  good  God,,  V,  1,0  is  it  that  loses  the  moner 


T 
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thftTotTt .  "  "-'  ""  ^^"^  '''  '""''^  "^"^^  ^^-  --^  -e 

iVW«    It  will  be  a  profitable  transaction;    I  am  not 

tn^iT    °  '"'^  ""'''  "^^^"  ^'^^^-    «"t  I  "<^^d  some  sub- 
.stantial  name;  your  name  as  a  backing  would^ 
Bratsberg.  My  nanu  -    -    •      • 


To  back  you  ? 
matter   of   some 


two  or   tliree 


Monsci.  Only   for 
thousand  pounds. 

firaj.s-^rj.  Did  >'ou  really  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
1-  .  .yy  name  as  backmg!  In  such  an  affair  as  that! 
My  name!   As  surety,  I  suppose? 

Monsen.  .Merely  as  a  matter  of  form 

Bratsberg.  You  rascal!  My  name!  Xo,  not  at  an v  price 
I  have  never  backed  another  man's  billvet  ^ 

Mn  bSc^^"-     ^'^^  ^^  ^"  -.deration,  you  know, 

Bratsberg.  What  I  sr  •  is  literally  true 

Monsen.  No,  not  literally.  I  have  seen  it  mvself. 

Bratsberg.  Seen  what  ? 

Monser.  Your  si-nature-on  me  \n\\  at  least. 

Bratsberg.  it  s  a  lie!    You  have  never  seen  iti 

L^tSiali^^'    On  a  bm  for  four  hundrol  pounds. 

Monsen.  Then  it  is  a  forgery. 
Bratsberg.  A  forgery? 

itp^whtTadVr""'''  •'  '"="•'■ '''"' «"  >■-  -= 

Monsen.  I  shan't  tell  you 

fira/.^.rg.  Ha,  ha!    -/e'U  find  that  out  some  dav 

Monsen.  i^isten  t^    ne 

Xr^T^T  ^''?'^':^-   So  it  has  come  to  that!   Forgerv' 
.Vnd  they  have  mixed  me  m  this  filth !  It's  no  wonder  they 
ump  me    ogether  with  these  other  fellows!    But  I  mean 
to  play  a  little  game  with  them  now ' 

oftny:;^^^^^^^'^^'^-^-  y°-  -n  sake  and  that 

Bratsberg.  Get  out  of  my  sight!    Be  off!    You  are  the 
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source  of  all  this  mischief!    Yes   vou  arei    "Wo    .    .u 

time  teartagalon.  "h   roadsZ'    "'  "?*  "'  °'™tmas 
And  there  is  wo^e  than^  ,^Tr'^°''^'J^"'"- ""^ 
about  vou  and  vour  own  TJ,,       ""  ''^'■'  '"■™  »'-''"J'»ls 

repent  what  vou  ha%-e  said  '  '  ^'^"  ^'"'^  *° 

socictv  down .  ''•'-  >''"'■  decent 

fw"^>^"""  '^'  '"^^  >'^^"  have  gone! 

.»t"S7-  '^■■"-"''"-Rinsdal.    Co,„e  here!    (R,.„„,, 
*"?'•'"'•  'i'es.  Mr.  ]ir..tsberK> 

."bo  fulfilled.  (lOB^'o'^s!;;?-  ""'p'--  -^'  .--"g 

/•/r/^00.  What  can  I  do  for  vou    Nfr   IV.t.K       . 

/'/fW^o.  Yes.    WJiat  of  it? 

>of  "'fet  d:";ou7hi':??  ^;"  ''P'  P"P"^'  '  -n  tell 
circuk.ion  here  ni™  ^''"''  "'  '"''S^''  WHs  ir. 

Fjcldbo.  Forged  bills' 

thirteen  Sr5^.^"''-,  ^'^  """^  ">™  <io  vou 


"-"I  tixciii ; 
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Fjeldbo.  Good  heavens,  who  can  have  done  that^ 
BratsberK.  How  should  I  know:>     Do  I  know   ill  th. 
scoundrels  ,n  the  place?  But  it  will  come  olt  in°  ood   ime 

t]eldbo.  I  will  go  at  once ! 

/?^«?r/a/._Lundestad  is  here  to-day,  at  the  Works-    h^ 
l^as  a  meeting  of  the  Schools  Committ;e.    '''''^'''^'-   ^^ 

anf btrhim' u^het:'^  ''''''•   '^  '  >-  -"  ^-'  ^^^ 
the   Slr^-  A^"^  ^'""^  ^'"^'^'^''  "^"^^  ^"^^kc  inquiries  .t 

Bratsberg.  Oh,  it  is  vou,  is  it' 

Erik    I  want  particularly  to  speak  to  you. 

Bratsberp.  Hm  '   To  te'I  thp  trni-K   i  1 

mood  .0  .4  to  any  „„lV\Vtrdt-,oV\^r>  "'"^•' '" ''■' 

wifh  tS^i,  v^j  had"™'"  "•''"  *^'-"  '"  '-  ^°*"'d 

f.-z/'.  But  to-dav  I  am  forced 

Braisbc^rg    Whixt  arc  you  forced  t(;  do^ 
^n^.  iJad,  you  must  help  me' 

Bratsberg.  Money!   You  may  be  quite  sure  I  won  t 

l-rik.  Only  this  once!     I  swear  I  nev.r Ul    0^1 

agam.    Listen,  dad!    Vou  know  T  L^e    4    f'  Su  in"^^ 
relations  with  Mr.  Monscn buMm.-,., 


r-,.  7. 


li 


'^;t'^"''"'/^     ^\^-     ^"-    \Vho  told  you  that :> 


Bratsberg.  Monsen  himself 
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Erik.  Has  Monsen  been  here  > 
hoST*"'-  ^''' '"''  """^  »"<'  I  •""■■^d  him  out  of  the 

Iwi    vf;  There  you  are!  W],at  did  I  tril  vou^-' 
tnk    Yes,  yes;  but  ,t  IS  too  late  now  to  talk  ■.|»ut 

e.sf»r^™^r:tt/\X''dt  '"^  ''^"^'  '^^^ 

thing  to  do  witnCse  con?nrt'  'ZJT^^S'^?  T'' 
witJi  visions  of  fortunes  which  h., .  .       ■      ^^^^ 

It  was  no  fit  con^p  nv  or  you  You  l.u;;"^""-^'^^"^^; 
their  tricks,  in  dealing  with  feilows^it  \  .  "^  '°  ^" 
the  worst  of  it.  You  se'e  that  now  '  ''''''~''  >"'^"  ^^^ 

in^.  Dad   will  vou  save  me,  0,  not? 

^HA,    M\   reputation  is  at  stake • 

Bratsbera.  Qli,  no  heroics,  please'    Rennf  ,fmn  1 
much  to  do  with  success  in  K,  ';  '    '^^.f'"^'^*"^"  ''"^  not 
reverse.  I  should  savPn  .  "T    ^"''    '■'^^'^'-''-  the 

;£^o-x~?---"-';"^^^^ 

^n/e.  Oh,  but  you  don't  know 1  Nft  \f  *  ^»  y  t 

f^w^  /«>;«  /;,,  other  room.)  '  ^  ''  ''"'^  ^«°«^ 

5r//««.  Did  I  hear  Frik"s  \-nw-n3    r-      i 
is  the  matter?  '•     ^'""^  fc^rac.ous,  what 

Brat^i^^rg    Nothing.    Lcive  us,  dear,  will  vou^ 

6./«;a    No,Iwon-t.  I  will  know.  Erik,  ul  ,t  is  it^ 

Erik.  I  am  ruined— that's  all 

r/rora.  Ruined? 

Braisher;^.  So  it  seems ! 

■S^f-Zz/za.  Ruined  in  what? 

Enk.   In  evfrvthing. 

^.r/A:.  ^^loney,  home,  prospects -evervthins' 
5./ma    Yes,  that  is  everything  to  you'     ^' 
.„£^^'_  C-?5.'  Selma-let  us  go.'  Yo-^Tre  th.  on,.  ...  r 
-C--.C  nu-.v.    we  liiust  bear  misfortune  together^'""'    "  "'  " 
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Selnta.  Misfortune?     Bear  it  tnrrether?     (IVith  a  little 
cry.)  ^o  you  think  I  am  fit  for  that? 
Et     .  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Thora.  Pull  yourself  toi^^cther,  dear ' 
Selma.  Xo!   I  won't!    I  ran't  hold  mv  tongue  and  plav 
he  hyporntc  and  He  any  lon.i^er!     Vou  shall  kn   .v  the 
truth  now.   I  don  t  mean  to  hear  anvthin<^  • 
Erik.  SeJma!  '         '"" 

Bratsberg.  My  child,  what  are  vou  sayin<r3 
Srlvm    How  ill  you  have  all  t'reated  me'l    Shamefully, 
the  whole  lot  of  you !  You  have  always  made  me  take,  and 
never  let  me  give  anything.    You  have  treated  me  like  a 
ool.    You  have  never  come  and  asked  me  to  make  the 
least  sacrifice-  never  thought  me  good  enough  to  hear 
anything.    I  hate  you!    I  detest  you ! 
trik.  What  on  earth  do  you  mean? 
Braisbcr^.  She  isn't  well.    She  isn't  herself 
Selma.  You  don't  know  how  I  have  longed  to  be  allowed 
to  share  your  troubles!    But  if  I  asked  about  anything 
you  only  put  me  of?  with  a  joke.  You  dressed  me  up  like  a 
doll;   you  p  ayed  with  me  as  if  I  were  a  child.    I  would 
have  been  glad  to  share  any  sorrow;   I  had  some  serious- 
ness in  me,  and  longed  for  things  that  stir  one's  heart  and 
elevate  one.  Now  you  think  I  am  good  enough-now  that 
hnk  has  nothing  else.    But  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  list 
resort   like  that.    I  won't  ha^•e  anything  to  do  with  your 
troubles  now.   I  shall  leave  you !  I  would  rather  play  and 

sing  in  the  streets 1   Let  me  be !   Let  me  be  !   (Rushes 

out  at  the  back.) 

Bratsberg.  Thora— was  she  in  earnest?  or ^ 

Thora.  Oh,  yes.  I  see  it  now,  for  the  first  time 
m  earnest.   (Cofj  fl/Zfr  Selma.) 

Erik.  No,  no!  Anything  else!— but  not  her! 
{Goes  after  them.  Ringdal  comes  infrom  his  office  ) 

Rtngdal.  Mr.  Bratsberg ! 

Bratsberg.  VMuxt  is  it? 

Ringdal.  I  ha\e  been  to  the  bank 

Bratsberg.  To  the  bank?    Well?    The  bill? 
„.^1"'^/?'  ^y^^'y^'''"?  is  in  order.   No  bill  has  ever  been 
f-rcsenteu  v,,-;;  your  name  on  it.    (rjKLDBO  and  Lunde- 
STAD  come  tnjrom  the  back.) 


She  was 
Selma ! 
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Ffeldbo.  A  false  alarm,  Mr.  Bratsberiji 
fratsberg    Really?    Not  at  the  Town  Bank  either p 
Undestad.  No.    All  the  years  I  have  been  ad  rector 
I  have  never  once  seen  your  name  on  a  bill-^t  least   of 
course,  I  mean,  except  on  vour  son's  bill  ' 

Bratsberg.  On  mv  son's  bilP 

B^lniT'"^-^""'  '^''  '''"  >■""  ^^^'^^d  f°^  him  this  spring 
^^Bratsber,.  For  my  son?    For  Erik?    Do  you  mean  t^o 

Lundeslad  But,  bless  me!-surelv  you  remember ' 
Vour  son  s  bill  for  four  hundred  pounds  '         ^^'"^"^'^^r- 

BraHbergUunibUngfor  a  chair).  Good" God 1 

t-jeldbo.  Good  heavens! 

Ringdal.  It  isn't  possible 1 

5r«^./w^.  Gently,  gently!  My  son's  bill?  Backed  bv 
me?   For  four  hundred  pounds  =  ^^acKea  Dy 

^Fjddbo  (to  LuNDESTAD).  And  is  that  bill  in  the  bank's 

J'lndestad.  No  it  isn't  any  longer.    It  was  redeemed  a 

week  or  two  ago  by  Monsen r^ueemca  a 

Bratsberg.  By  Monsen 1 

goS^^''^''^'  ^^^""''"  ^^  '''  "^^  ^^«^^^  "°^-    I  will 

Mr^Brt;  l^""  f  -  morning,    gentlemen !      Good  -  mormng 
Mr.  Bratsberg !  Let  me  thank  vou  for  the  pleasant  evenTnl' 
you_gave  us  yesterday.    I  have  got  a  nic^  IMe  stoi^  fo? 

^  J^z>^/.  Vou  must  excuse  us.     We  have  been  very 

insfate— ""  '"'^  '""  '"^'y  ^->-  ^--    Monsen,  for 

Bratsberg.  Monsen! 

Hejre.  Ha,  ha !  It  is  a  verv  pretty  little  <;tnr,.  1  ri 
tioneering  intrigues  are  in  full'swing  ^viat  do  Su  tWnt 
they  are  up  to?   Thcv  want  to  bribe  vou   M^  Rr,t-K 

Lundestad.  Bribe,  did  you  say  "      ^     '         ^^'^^^^erg. 

Bratsberg.  The  tree  is  judged  by  its  fruit 
J:T/\^'','  "P°"  "^y  soul,  it  is  the  most  blarWn.rH, 


went  into  Madam  Rundhol 


men  s 
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for  a  sherry  and  bitters,  and  there  were  Monsen  and 
Mensgaard  dnnkmg  port-beastly  stuff,  I  wouldn't  touch 
;t  for  anything.  And  thev  neve/ offered  me  any  ether 
1  am  sorry  to  say.  And  then  savs  Monsen  '•What 
W.1  >-ou  bet, 'he  says,  "that  Mr.  Bratsber^won-t  vo'e 
^vlth  our  party  at  the  election  to-morrow >  •  "  ?row  oo 
you  propose  to  manage  that'  "  I  asked.     ■  Oh."    avs  he 

by  the  help  of  this  bill ■  -    ^' 

Fjeldbo  and  Ringdal.  Bill  ? 

Lundestad.  At  the  election ' 

Bratsberf^.  Well— what  more:> 

iJ^f^'u   ^T'l  ^"^''^  ^">'  "^"'"^^-    It  was  a  bill,  r  heard 
for  ^ur  hundred  pounds.    That  was  their  ulea  ^f  a  price 

nlZ''  °^  rT-nP."''''""-    f  ^^"  't  P°-^^tively  shanS' 
^ra/.j..rg.  A  bill  for  four  hundred  pounds' 

A:i«t:rfa/.  And  Monsen  has  it' 
Hejrr    No,  he  had  made  it  (Ucr  to  Stcnseaard 
Lundestad.  So  that's  it.  ^".\^a,ira. 

Fjeldbo.  To  Stensgaard  ? 
Brahber^.  Are  vou  certain  of  tint' 
Hejre   Of  course  I  am  certain  of  it.    "  \-„u  mav  make 
stand—"  °'  ■'  ^""  "^"'"  ^^'  '■''''■    ^"'  i  canV under! 
Lundestad.     Come    hr-rp     Vr     Ur;,-,,  i 

Fjeldbo.  Mr.  Bratsbcrg! 
Bratsberg.  Yes. 

Brfferg.I  should  think  that  was  obvious, 
turn  up—    '°"''''-    ^"'  '"PP"'^'  '^'^  ^"'■-^'d  bill  should 

auS^rhiS-  '    '■'"'    '^^    ^^">'    •"•"^'^'^^■-    '-^^-^    t'- 
J/<:W^«.  Naturally-but  you  must  do  more  than  that 
Brasoerginsing).  I  can't  do  more  than  that. 

Vo^'mu:;  l":  tt ^°i;'  ^-^^\~yon  can,  and  you  must, 
luu  must  save  the  unhappy  man 

C'raisoci'^.  And  iiow,  prav  ■" 

Fjeldbo.  Simply  byacknowledging  the  signature  as  yours. 


ni 
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Bralsber^.  Do  you  imagine,  doctor,  that  a  Bratsberg  is 
going  to  do  a  thing  like  that? 

Fjeldbo.  I  mean  it  for  tlie  best,  Mr.  Bratsberg. 

Bratsberg.  And  do  you  for  a  single  moment  suppose  me 
capable  of  a  lie?— of  condoning  a  forger/? 

Fjeldbo.  Do  you  realise  what  the  result  would  l)e, 
otherwise? 

Bratsberg.  That  is  a  matter  that  rests  between  the 
criminal  and  the  law.  {Goes  into  his  office.  Tiie  curtain 
Jails.) 


^Bli;l 

^I^^hC''I 

'i    ■    ... 

^■f'^^ 

^^i  ' 

^■l.v 

ACT  IV 

(Scene.— r/jf  bar-parlour  at  Madam  Rundholmen's. 
Entrance  at  the  back.  Other  doors  at  each  side.  To  the 
right  a  window,  in  front  oj  which  is  a  table  with  writing 
materials.  Another  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a 
little  way  back.) 

Madam  Rundholmen  {heard  shouting  within  a  room  on 
the  left).  Oh,  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  that!  You  can  say 
you  came  here  to  vote,  and  not  to  drink.  If  you  don't 
want  to  wait,  you  can  please  yourself. 

Stensgaard  {coming  in  at  the  back).  Good -morning! 
Ahem !  Madam  Rundholmen !  {Goes  to  the  door  on  the  left 
and  knocks.)    Good-morning,  Madam  Rundholmen ! 

Madam  Rundholmen  {from  within).  Who  is  there  ? 

Stensgaard.  It  is  me— Stensgaard.  May  1  come  in? 

Madam  Rundhrlmen.  Good  gracious,  no!  I  haven't 
got  my  clothes  on. 

Stensgaard.  What !   Not  up  yet  ? 

Madam  Rundholmen  {as  before).  Oh  yes,  I  was  up  at  an 
unholy  hour;  but  I  must  make  myself  a  little  presentable. 
{Peeps  in,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head.)  Well,  what  do  you 
want?  No.  really  you  mustn't  look  at  me,  Mr.  Stensgaard. 
Oh,  there  is  some  one  else  coming!  {Retreats  and  slams 
the  door.  Aslaksen  comes  in  ft  <m  the  hack,  carrying  a 
bundle  of  newspapers.) 

Asiaksen,  Guud-uioiiiiag,  Hr.  btcnsgaara. 

Stensgaard.  Well,  is  it  in? 
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Aslaksen.  Vcs,  it  is  in.  Look  here:  "  Independence 
Day  Celehnitions.  From  our  Spcci.il  Correspondent.'' 
And  here  on  the  other  side  is  the  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  League.  Your  speech  is  there.  I  have  put  all  the 
rudest  hits  in  Icjclcd  type! 

Stoisj^aard.  ft  looks  to  me  as  if  it  wen'  all  in  haded 
t\-pe. 

Aslaksen.  \V(  II.  it  has  nearly  come  to  that. 

Steiisgaard.  You  <^ot  your  extra  nunil)er  distrihutcd 
yestcnhiy,  of  course? 

Aslaksen.  Of  course;  all  over  the  country — to  sub- 
scrihers  and  non-suhscril)ers  as  well.  Will  you  have  a 
look?    (f lands  him  a  copy.) 

Stensi^aard  {>  ;ninin<^  his  eye  over  the  paper).  "  Our 
worthy  fellow-riiizen  Mr.  Lundestad  contemplates  retire- 
ment from  Parliament  " — "  lont^  and  faithful  services  "— 
" as  the  poet siys :  '  The  citizen  has  fully  earned  his  rest.'  " 
Hm  I  "The  Lea,c;ue  founded  on  Independence  I_)ay — 
The  Leaf^ue  of  Youth  "" — "  Mr.  Stcnsgaard,  the  eminent 
lawyer,  the  leadini^  spirit  of  the  Leaj^ue  " — "  oppf)rtune 
reforms,  easier  facilities  for  loans."  Yes,  that  all  seems 
very  well  put.    lias  tlic  voting  begun? 

Aslaksen.  It  is  in  full  swing.  Our  League  is  very  much 
in  evidence — Iwtli  the  voters  and  those  who  haven't 
votes. 

Steiisgaard.  Oh,  the  latter  don't  count — between  our- 
selves, of  course  I  Well,  you  go  out  and  talk  to  them.  You 
are  considered  a  r.ither  doubtful  quantity,  you  know 

Aslaksen.  All  right. 

Stensoaard.  You  can  tell  them  that  I  and  Lundestad 
are  practically  of  one  mind 

Aslaksen.  You  may  rely  on  me;  I  am  familiar  with 
our  local  conditions. 

Stensgaard.  There  is  one  more  point.  Be  a  good  chap, 
Aslaksen,  and  don't  get  drinking  to-day 

Aslaksen.  What  do  you  mean ? 

Stensgaard.  We  will  make  a  night  of  it  when  the  election 
is  over;  but  remember  how  importmt  a  matter  it  is  for 
you  too.   Your  paper,  you  know — let  me  see,  you  are 


I 
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of  us  can  look  after  himself.   (Goes  out  to  the  right.) 
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Madam  Rttmihohnen  {coming  in  from  lirr  room,  fully 
dressed).    Now  then.  Mr.  Stcns,t,'aard-  here  I  am.    Was  it 

anythinc;  important ? 

Stnis'^aard.  No,  I  onl\-  wantrd  to  ask  you  to  he  so  ^ood 
as  to  let  me  know  when  Mr.  .Monsen  comes  in. 

Madam   Rufidlmlmni.   I!r   won"t   he   in   to-(i,iy.    I    am 
U}-  sure. 

Sten^'^^aard.  Won't  he?" 

Madam  RiDidliulmoi.  No;  he  was  passini^  the  house  at 
four  (i  ilnrk  this  morning.  He  seems  to  he  always  on  the 
nm  now.  He  came  in  and  (auuht  mc  in  hed,  so  to  speak 
—wanted  to  liorrow  mone)-;   if  you  please! 

SUnsgaard.  Monsen  I'     VVanted  to  horrow  mon<y:> 
Madam  Kiindholmen.  Vcs.  he's  a  heppir  for  need.n^ 
money,  he  is!    I  only  hope  he  will  have  good  lurk.    And  I 
must  wish  you  that,  too— hecause  they  do  sa     that  yc  u 
are  going  to  tie  elected  to  parliament. 

Stensgaard.  P     Nonsense.     Who  says  so? 
Madam  Riuidhohnen.  Oh,  some  of  Mr.  Lundestad  s  lot. 
(Hejre  cnmes  iu.) 

Hejre.  Aii,  there  you  are!  Good-morning!  I  hope  1  am 
not  disturhing  you? 

Madam  Rnndholmcn.  The  idea! 

Hejre.  Bless  my  soul,  how  smart  you  are!  You  didn't 
put  on  those  pretty  things  for  me,  I  am  sure? 

Madam  Rundhnlmen.  Oh.  yes.  I  did!  One  dresses  to 
please  haehelors,  vou  know! 

//<';><'.  Suitors,  my  dear  lady!  Suitors!  Unfortunately, 
my  lawsuits  take  up  all  my  time,  or — — 

'Madam  Rundhohnen.  Oh,  come!— one  has  always  time 
to  get  married. 

Hejre.  No,  indeed  one  hasn't!  Marriage  is  a  most 
exacting  occupation.  Well,  w':iat  am  I  to  say?  If  you 
can't  lii'vc  me,  you  can  eiisily  haye  some  one  else.  For 
you  ought  to  haye  a  hushand.  you  know. 

Madam  Rundhohne".  I'o  von  know  I  haye  that  idea 
myself,  sometimes. 
Hejre.  I  can  quite  helieye  it.    Once  any  one  has  tasted 

the  ioys  of  matrimony .     Poor  Rundholmen  was  a 

splendid  specimen,  of  course 

Madam  Rimdhohncn.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  say 
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But.  all  the 
A  husband 


that.     He  was  coarse;    and  he  drank,  loo. 
same,  a  husband  is  a  hu.sbaiul. 

Hejre.  Perfectly  true,  Madam  Rundhulnun 
is  a  husband,  and  a  wiriow  is  a  widow 

Madam  RundholiHe>' .  And  business  is  l)u.sinevs.  I  am 
sure  iL  is  enoUf^li  tcj  dii  .e  a  woman  t:raz;. ,  to  think  of  all  I 
have  to  do !  Every  one  is  ready  enough  to  buy;  but  when 
it  i:oi.  's  to  uctting  in  payment,  I  have  to  get  out  sum- 
monses and  distress-uarrants  and  wh.it  not !    I  shall 

ha\  e  to  ;:o  in  for  u  private  lawyer  of  my  own  soon, I  declare ! 

Ilcjrc.  Well,  I  should  recommend  you  to  go  in  for  Mr. 
Sten■^l,'aard!    Ik'  is  unenijiloyed  just  now 

Mudam  Rifidliohiien.  Oli,  you're  a  dreadful  man!  I 
wont  listen  to  you  any  longer  I  {Goes  out  tit  the  ri'^ht.) 

lit,  re.  A  sound  woman,  that  I     Smart  and  active — no 

Slif  is  not  with- 
mv  bov! 


cln'ldnn,  up  to  date — and  money  investc 

out  education,  either;  a  woman  ot  wide  r-.  idin 

Stois^aard.  Wide  reading?    Indnd? 

Ilejrt.  Ha.  ha!  I  should  think  m)[ 
Circulating  I.ibrarx  here  for  two  vtars 


She  was  in  the 
Ah,  well — I  can 


understand  that  you  have  otiv  '  things  to  tliink  about 
to-day. 

Sknsgaard.  Not  a  bit  I'f  it,  I  am  n  it  evm  sure  ii  I  shall 
vote.    Whom  are  you  vi    in;,  for,  Mr.  Hejre? 

Hejre.  I  haven't  a  vote,  xuy  good  sir!  There  was  only 
one  dog-kennel  on  the  register  le:  in  the  market,  .^ad  you 
took  that,  you  know. 

Stensgaard.  If  y(ju  are  homeless.  I  will  give  it  uj)  to  vou. 

Hejre.  11a,  iia!  You  are  so  full  of  your  jok  s! — vouth 
has  a  delightful  liumour  of  its  own.  Well,  I  am  L;oing  out 
now  to  have  a  look  at  the  menagerie.  All  the  members  of 
your  Le.igU'  are  out  and  about,  1  hear.  (IJk.  Fjelubo 
comes  in  at  the  back.)  Ah.  here  is  the  doctor,  tool  Here  on 
a  scientific  mission,  I  suppose,  dor'or? 

Fjeldbo.  Scientific ? 

Hejre.  To  study  the  .  pid'  mic,  I  mean.  You  know  there 
IS  a  serious  outbreak  of  Ra'  ies  Agitatoria!  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  young  friends!    (ijoes  out  to  the  right.) 

Stensgaard.  Look  here — tell  me  this,  Fjeldbo.  Have  you 
Seen  Ml.  Bialsijeig  Lu-day  ." 

t  icldbo.  Yes. 
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SUiisi^^aard.  Ami  ulial  did  .  ? 

Fjcldbo.  V.'hiit  did  lie  say . 

Sti'  .if^aiiru.  ('(itainly.    I  have  wriltin  to  liim 

Fjcldho.   ll.ivi'  VDU?'  What  did  yi.u  writ-? 

Slensiidunl.  1  told  him  that  I  « lin;;  to  the  hojx'  of 
winning  his  dau-hUr;  and  that  I  >\aiU  to  talk  it  ovvr  uilh 
him,  and   will  call   on  him   lor  that  ijuqjosf  to-morrow 

mornin;j.  .  . 

Fp'hlbd.  Vou  had  hittiT  postpone  \onr  visit,  any  way. 
It  is  his  birthilay  to-morrow,  .uid  there  will  be  u  whole  lot 
of  people 

Stens^aard.  All  the  more  reason  why  I  shall  :,o;  the 
more  there  are  there,  the  better.  I  have  got  a  strong  furd 
in  niv  liand,  I  mav  tell  you. 

Fjfldlw.  And  have  you  ;.,nven  him  any  hint  of  that, 

may  1  ask? 

Steiis'^iiard.  How  do  \ou  mean? 

h'jddbo.  I  mean-  have  you  by  any  diana-  emb.  !!i-,hed 
your  declaration  of  love  with  some  nice  little  threats,  or 
anvthint;  ol  that  sort? 

Stetis^aard .  Fjeldbo,  you  ha\e  seen  my  letter! 

Fjcldbo.  No.  1  assure  vou 

Stem'^iaard.WWX  —  ^o    be    Irank    with    you  — 1    have 

threatened  him. 

Fjeldbo.  Ah,  then,  I  have  a  sort  of  answer  for  you. 
Stens'^aard.  An  answer?     Out  with  it,  then,  my  dear 

fellow!'  ^      ,  , 

Fjeldbo  {shou'iw^  hivi  a  sealtd  paper).  Look  at  that. 
Mr.  Bratsberg's  voting  paper. 

Ste  11  s^aard.  Who  does  he  vote  for? 

Fjeldbo.  Not  for  you,  any  way. 

Steusi^aard.  Who,' then?    Who? 

Fjeldbo.  For  the  Sheriff  and  the  Provost. 

Steus^aard.  What?     Not  even  for  Lundestad? 

Fjeldbo.  No.  And  do  you  know  why?  Because  Lunde- 
stad intends  to  put  you  up  as  his  successor. 

Siensgaard.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  the  face 

to .        ^j 

Fjeldbo.  I  do.  And.  what  is  more,  he  said:  It  you 
meet  Stensgaard.  tell  him  how  1  am  voting;  it  wiii  biiow 
him  how  things  stand  between  us.' 
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Stensgaard.  Very  well.  He  will  have  brought  it  on 
him.self. 

Fjehlho.  Take  care;  it  is  dmi^erous  work  pullinj,'  clown 
an  old  tower — one  may  he  crushed  under  it. 

Stensgaard.  Oh,  I  have  had  my  wits  sharpened  this 
last  day  or  two. 

Fjcldho.  IndiT'd?  They  are  not  sli.irp  enou;,'!)  vet,  it 
seems,  to  prevent  old  Lundest^id  openly  doin^  what  he 
likes  with  you. 

Stf>i'<i;aard.  I  >(>  yui  suppose  I  haven't  seen  through 
Lundestad.'  Do  you  suppose  1  don't  know  that  he  took 
up  witli  ine  hecause  he  thought  I  had  .Mr.  jkatslurg  in 
my  j)ocket,  and  because  he  wanted  to  bn'ak  up  our  Le;igue 
and  keep  Monsen  out.' 

Fjeldbd.  liut  now  that  he  realises  that  you  liave  n(jt 
got  Mr.  Hratsberg  in  your  pocket 

Stt'Hi'^iiard.  He  has  gone  too  far  to  lie  able  to  draw 
back ;  and  I  have  made  good  use  of  tiie  time  and  sent  out 
election  addresses.  Most  of  his  supporters  won't  show  up; 
all  mine  are  here 

Fjeldho.  Still,  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the  pre- 
liminary elections  and  the  final  one. 

Stensgaard.  Lundestad  knows  very  well  that  if  he  fails 
me  in  the  College  of  Electors,  I  am  capable  of  agitiiting 
him  out  of  the  Town  Council. 

Fjeldho.  You  seem  to  have  made  your  calcukuions 
pretty  well!  iJut,  if  you  are  to  succeed,  you  must  be  more 
firmly  rooted  here  than  you  are  now,  you  know. 

Stensgaard.  I  know.  The  public  always  sets  great  store 
by  material  prosperity,  community  of  interests,  and 

Fjeldho.  Quite  so.  And  therefore  Miss  Bratsberg  is  to 
be  sacrificed. 

Stensgaard.  Sacrificed?  \i  that  were  so,  I  should  be  an 
absolute  scoundrel.  No;  I  feel  certain  it  will  mean  her 
happiness.  What  is  it,  Fjeldbo?  Why  do  you  look  hke 
that?    Have  vou  got  something  up  your  sleeve  too ? 

Fjeldho.  P' 

Stensgaard.  Yes,  you  have!  You  go  quietly  about, 
working  against  me.  W'hy  do  you  do  it?  Be  open  with 
uiC,  v> iii  your' 

Fjeldho.  Frankly,  1  won't.   You  are  too  dangerous,  too 
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unprincipled— oh,  well,  let  us  say  too  reckless— for  a  e 

to  venture  to  be  quite  open  with  you.  Whatevei  <>a 
know,  you  ma  e  use  of  without  a  second  thought.  But 
as  a  friend  I  give  you  this  bit  of  advice:  put  Miss  Brats- 
berg  (ait  of  your  head. 

Stensgaard.  I  can't.  I  must  raise  myself  out  of  all  the 
dirt  that  surrounds  me  here.  I  can't  stand  living  in  this 
crowd  any  longer.  I  have  to  be  hand-in-glove  with  Tom. 
Dick  and"  Harrv;  whisper  with  them  m  comers;  drink 
with  them,  and  pump  up  a  laugh  at  their  beery  jokes ;  be 
on  familiar  terms  with  board-school  boys  and  uneducated 
ruffians.  How  am  I  to  keep  my  'ove  for  the  People  alive 
under  conditions  like  these?  I  feel  even  my  powers  of 
speaking  failing  me.  I  have  no  elbow-room— no  pure  air 
to  breatlie.  I  simply  crave  for  refined  female  society 
every  now  and  then.  I  want  some  beauty  in  m\-  life !  It 
is  as  if  I  were  lying  here  in  a  muddy  backwater,  while 
the  clear  blue  stream  of  life  was  sweeping  past  me  out 

tl^ere !     But  of  course  you  can't  understand   such 

thoughts  a;;  that.    (Lundestad  comes  in  jrom  the  back.) 
Lundestad.  Ah,  well  met!    Good -morning! 
Stensgaard.  1  have  got  some  news  for  you,  Mr.  Lunde- 
stad.   Whom  do  you  think  Mr.  Bratsberg  is  voting  for? 
Fjeldbo.  Hold  your  tongue!  It  is  dishonest  of  you  ! 
Stensgaard.  1  can't  help  that.     He  is  \oting  for  the 
Sheriff  and  the  Provost. 

Lundestad.  Just  what  one  might  have  expected.    You 
have  made  a  mess  of  it  with  him,  yoi-  know.    I  asked  you 
so  particularly  to  play  your  cards  a  refully. 
Stensgaard.  And  so  I  will — in  future. 
Fjvldbo.  Take  care  others  don't  do  the  same.   {Goes  out 
to  the  right.) 

Stensgaard.  That  chap  has  something  up  his  sleeve. 
Can  you  tell  what  it  is  ? 

Lundestad.  No,  I  can't.   But,  by  the  way,  I  see  you  are 
to  the  fore  in  the  paper  to-day. 
Stensgaard.  1? 

Lundestad.  Yes,    with    such    a    nice    obituary-    notice 
of  me. 

Stensgaard.  That  is  Aslaksen,  of  course,  in  his  best 
style 
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Lundestad.  And  there  is  all  about  your  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Bratsbcrg,  too. 

Stensgaard.  I  don"t  know  anything  al^out  that.  If  I 
want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Rratsberg.  I  have  got  a 
keener  weapon  than  that. 

Lundestad.  Indeed? 

Stois^aard  {sfiows  him  the  hill).  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  bill?   Look  at  it.   Is  it  genuine? 

Lundestad.  Genuine?    This  bill? 

Stensgaard.  Yes.  Look  closely  at  it.  (IIejrf  comes 
back, from  the  right.) 

Hejre.  But  what  the  devil  can ?     Ah.  look  there! 

No,  no,  gentlemen,  please  stay  as  you  were !  Do  you  know 
what  you  reminded  me  of?  Of  a  summer  night  in  the  far 
north ! 

Lundestad.  That  is  an  extrao,  Jinary  thing  to  compare 
us  to. 

Hejre.  It  is  quite  an  obvious  simile — the  setting  sun 
.'.nd  the  rising  sun  both  visible  together!  Ver}'  pretty — 
\try  pretty  indeed !  liut,  a  propos,  what  on  earth  is  going 
on  outside?  Our  worthy  fellow-citizens  are  going  about 
like  frightened  fowls  cackling  and  crowing,  and  not 
knowing  which  perch  they  want  to  settle  on. 

Stensgaard.  It  is  a  very  important  occasion. 

Hejre.  Oh,  you  and  your  "importance'"!  No,  it  is 
something  quite  distinct  from  that,  my  dear  friends. 
There  are  rumours  of  a  big  failure— a  bankruptcy — no, 
not  a  political  one,  Mr.  Lundestad,  heaven  forbid ! 

Stensgaard.  A  bankruptcy? 

Hejre.  Ha.  ha!  See  the  lawyer  prick  up  his  ears  at  that ! 
Yes,  a  bankruptcy.  There  is  some  one  tottering  to  his 
fall :  the  axe  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree — but  never  mind 
abovt  that.  Two  strange  men  have  drivL-n  past — but 
where  were  they  going?  What  docs  it  all  mean^  Haven't 
)ou  any  idea.  Mr.  Lundestad? 

Lundestad.  1  ha\c  an  idea  how  to  hold  mv  tongue, 
Mr.  Ilejre. 

Hejre.  Of  course;  you  are  a  political  personage,  \ 
statesman,  ha.  ha!  But  I  must  go  and  sec  ii  I  can  find 
any  one  who  can  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  It  is 
such  fun  to  watch  these  bill-jobbers;   they  are  like  bp:;ds 
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on  a  string — if  one  rolls  off,  they  all  roll  off  together. 
(Goes  out  at  the  back.) 

Stens^aard.  Is  there  any  truth  in  all  this  talk? 

Lundestad.  You  were  showing  me  a  bill.  I  thought  I 
saw  Erik  Bratsbcrg's  name  on  it. 

Stcjisgaard.  His  father's  too. 

Liindestad.  And  you  asked  me  if  it  were  genuine? 

y^ensgaard.  Exactly.  Just  take  a  look  at  it. 

I.undestad.  I  don"t  fancy  it  is  quite  genuine. 

Stensgaard.  You  see  it  too,  do  you  ? 

Lundestad.  What? 

Stensgaard.  The  forgery. 

Lundestad.  The  fcjrgcry?  Well,  forged  bills  are  the 
safest  of  all — they  are  always  the  soonest  redeemed. 

Stensgaard.  What  is  your  opinion,  then?  isn"t  it  a 
forgery  ? 

Lundestad.  It's  a  bad  business. 

Stensgaard.  What  is? 

Liindestad.  I  ;\m  afraid  there  are  too  many  of  the  same 
sort  about,  Mr.  Stensgaard. 

Stensgaard.  What?  Surely  it  isn't  possible  that ? 

Lundestad.  Oh,  well,  if  Erik  Bratsbcrg  rolls  off  the 
string,  one  mustn't  be  surprised  if  his  nearest  neighbour 
follows  suit. 

Stensgaard  {catching  him  by  the  arm).  Whom  do  you 
mean  by  his  nearest  neighbour? 

Lundestad.  Are  any  neighbours  nearer  than  father  and 
son? 

Stensgaard.  But,  good  heavens ! 

Lundestad.  It  is  not  my  idea;  don't  forget  it  was  Mi. 
Ftjre  that  was  gossiping  about  bankruptcy  and  failures 
and 

Stensgaard.  It  is  like  a  stroke  of  lightning ! 

LMndestri.  Oh,  such  a  lot  of  highly  respected  folk  come 
to  grief.  A  man  may  be  too  good-natured,  stands  security 
for  some  one ;  ready  money  is  not  a'iwa\-s  to  be  had  at  a 
moment's  notice ;  and  so  property  has  to  be  put  up  for 
sale,  and  sells  for 

Stensgaard.  And  of  course  all  that  naturall,.  hits  his 
chilaren  too! 

Lundestad.  Yes,  I  am  really  ver)'  sorry  for  the  daughter. 
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She  hasn't  much  of  her  own — and  goodness  knows  if  the 
b'ttle  she  has  is  safely  tied  up. 

Stensgaard.  Now  1  unde'.<tand  Fjcldbo"s  advice;  he  is 
d  true  friend  after  all. 

Lundestad.  Didn't  you  understand  what  I  meant  before.^ 

Stens^aard.  Not  altogether;  I  forgot  the  saying  about 
rats  and  a  sinking  ship. 

Lundcstad.  It  is  not  quite  kind  of  you  to  say  that.  But 
what  is  the  matter?  You  look  so  upset.  Bless  me,  I  hope 
I  haven't  put  my  foot  in  it  ? 

S'  nsgaard.  In  what  way? 

Lundestad.  Yes,  yes-— I  see  I  have.  What  a  stupid  old 
fool  T  am !  My  dear  Mr.  Stensgaard,  if  you  really  love  the 
girl  what  does  it  matter  whether  she  is  rich  or  poor? 

Stensgaard.  What  does  it  matter?   No,  of  course 

Lundcstad.  Married  happiness  does  not  depend  on 
n^oncy — I  know  that. 

Sten  gaard.  Naturally. 

Lundestad.  And  with  industry  and  application  one  can 
soon  make  up  for  lost  ground.  Don't  be  afraid  of  small 
means.  I  know  what  love  means — I  used  to  read  a  lot 
about  it  when  I  was  a  young  man;   happiness  at  home,  a 

faithful  wife .  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  see  that  you  behave 

now  in  a  way  that  will  not  mean  a  life  of  remorse  afterwards. 

Stensgaard.  But  what  about  your  plans,  then? 

Lundestad.  They  must  look  after  themselves.  Do  you 
suppose  I  am  capable  of  asking  you  to  sacrifice  your  heart 
in  this  way? 

Stensgaard.  But  I  will  make  the  sacrifice  of  my  own 
accord.  You  shall  see  that  I  am  strong  enougli  to'  do  it. 
(Points  to  the  window.)  Out  there  stands  a  people  craving 
my  help— inardculate,  but  mutely  p'eading.  How  could 
I  have  the  heart  to  refuse  myself  to  them ! 

Lundestad.  Yes,  but  what  about  the  property  qualifica- 
tion? 

Stensgaard.  I  shall  contrive  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
my  fp'.low-citizens  in  that  aspect,  Mr.  Lundestad !  I  see  a 
v-y— a  new  way— which  I  shall  take.  I  relinquish  the 
1.  uppiness  of  renouncing  everything  and  working  for  the 
woman  I  love.  I  will  say  to  the  People:  "Here  I  am. 
Take  me!'' 
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Lundcstad  {after  looking  at  him  7nth  quiet  admiration, 
and  graspivg  his  hand).  Vou  certainly  are  an  cx(\  ptii  mally 
clever  man,  Mr.  Stensp  ird!  {Goes  out  to  the  ri^ht.  Stens- 
GAARD  walks  up  and  down  the  romn  once  nr  twice.  Salting 
every  now  and  then  by  the  7cindow  and  scratching  his  head. 
A/ter  a  little  Bastian  Monsen  comes  in  from  the  /"■  k.) 

Bastian.  IIullo,  old  chap! 

Stensgaard.  Where  have  you  sprung  fromi^ 

Bastian.  From  the  Nation. 

Stensgaard.  The  Nation?    What  the  deuct  do  you  mean? 

Bastian.  Don't  you  know  what  "  th(  ^.'ation  '  mea  s? 
It  means  the  People;  the  common  folk,  who  have  othmg 
and  are  nothing;  wholie  struggling  in  the  toil    01    — 

Stensgaard.  What  the  devil  do  ^■on  r.  an  by  these 
monke_\-  tricks? 

Bastian.  What  monkey  tricks? 

Stensgaard.  I  have  noticed  lately  that  you  have  been 
imitating  me  in  every  way — even  to  the  matter  of  clothes 
and  handwriting,  you  are  copying  me.   You  must  drop  it. 

Bastian.  Why,  what's  up^  Don't  \<e  l.long  to  the 
same  partv? 

Stensgaard.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  going  to  put  up  with  it. 
You  arc  making  \'ourself  ridiculous 

Bastian.  What?— by  modelling  mys<lf  on  you? 

Stensgaard.  By  aping  me.  Please  oblige  me,  Monsen, 
by  dropping  it.  I  hate  to  see  it.  Now.  tcli  me  one  thing 
— when  is  vour  father  coming  back  ? 

Bastian.' \  haven't  the  least  idea.  I  believe  he  has  gone 
over  to  Christiania;  he  may  not  be  b  ick  for  a  week. 

Stensgaard.  Indeed?  That  would  be  \ery  awkward. 
He  has  some  big  stroke  of  business  on  hand,  I  believe. 

Bastian.  Yes,  and  so  have  I.  Look  here,  Stensgaard, 
will  you  do  me  a  favour?      'i:\ 

Stensgaard.  If  I  can.   What  is  it? 

Bastian.  I  feel  a  strong  man  now.  I  have  }-ou  to  thank 
for  that;  vou  have  woke  me  up.  I  want  to  do  something, 
Stensgaard— I  want  to  get  married. 

Stensgaard.  Married?    To  whom? 

Bastian.  Hush  !  It  is  some  one  in  this  house. 

StOiSgaard.  Madam  Rundholmen? 

Bastian.  Hush!    Yes,  it  is  she.    Put  in  a  jood  word  for 
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me,  will  you?  This  marri.ifjc  w  ould  be  just  the  sort  of  thing 
for  11  e.  She  dots  a  splendid  business  here;  and  she  has 
!  "en  quite  in  favour  with  the  '.ratsbergs  ever  since  her 
sisfcr  \va,  with  them  as  hou.-Mkecper.  If  I  get  her,  perhaps 
I  shall  get  somi-  of  the  municipal  jobs  too.  Vcs,  take  it  all 
rouna,  I  1     e  htr — I'm  d. mined  il  I  don't! 

Stt  II  guard.  Lovelier!  Lo\c  her!  Leave  that  disgusting 
hvi   .crisy  out  of  the  ■  uestion. 

Basilar    HypocrisN  . 

Sttnsgu^rd.  Yes;  you  are  Iving  lu  yourself,  anyway. 
Here  are  you,  talking  of  municipal  jobs  and  love  in  the 
same  breath.  Foranv  sake  call  things  by  their  right  names. 
It  ■'  ,1  dirty  busincs.^  ■Itogcther,  and  1  won't  have  uivthing 
to  .   )  with  it 

Bastian.  But,  listen ! 

Stensgaard.  Xo.  you  must  leave  me  out  of  it.  I  tell  you! 
(FjEi.DBO  comes  in  from  the  right.  .Stensga.\kd  turns  to 
him.)  Well,  how  is  tlie  elec  tion  going? 

Fjcldbo.  Splendidly,  lor  you.  I  was  just  talking  to 
Lundestad.  He  says  you  have  pretty  nearly  collared  all 
the  votes. 


Siensgaard.  Reall 


v.' 


Fjcldbo.  But  what  is  the  good  of  it?  You  luuen't  the 
prcjpLT'  .•  quahficatic»n,  you  know,  and  so 

SifHsgaard  (in  a  low  voice).  It's  damnable ! 

Fjrldbo.  Well,  you  can't  have  it  both  ways.  If  you  win 
in  one  direction,  you  rnu  t  expect  to  lose  m  another. 
Good-bye  1  (Goes  out  at  the  back.) 

Bastian.  What  did  he  mean  about  winning  and  losing? 

Stensgaard.  I  will  tell  you  later.  But,  my  dear  .Monsen 
—to  come  back  lo  what  we  were  sa>ing— I  promised  to 
put  in  a  good  word  lor  you 

Bastian.  Did  >i'u?  I  thought  what  you  said  was  that 
you — —  ? 

Stensgaard.  Nonsense ;  you  didn't  let  me  finish  what  I 
was  sa\-ing.  What  I  meant  was  that  it  is  a  dirty  business 
to  mix  up  love  with  municipal  jobs  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
it  is  doing  outrage  to  one's  finest  feelings.  And  therefore, 
my  dear  fellow,  if  you  really  love  the  girl 

Bastian.  Widow. 

Stensgaard.  Quite  so.    It  is  all  the  same.    It  seems  to 
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me  that  if  one  really  loves  a  woman,  that  mere  fai :.  of 
itself  ouj^'ht  to  hr  enough  to 

Dastian.  I  (juite  ai^^ree  with  you.  Then  \-ou  will  speak 
{or  me  ? 

Stfiisf^aarJ.  With   the   i,'reatest   pleasure— but   on   one 

condition. 

Bastian.  What  is  that? 

Stensgaard.  Tit  for  tat,  my  dear  Bastiun;  you  must 
put  in  a  word  for  me  in  return. 

Bastian.  1?    Who  to? 

Siens'^aard.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  liave  noticed 
nothing;?   And  it  was  right  before  your  eyes! 

Bastian.  You  don't  mean  to  say ? 

Stmsj^aard.  Your  sistt-r  Ragna,  of  course.    Yes,  she  is 
the  one  1   You  don't  know  how  touched  I  have  been  to  see 
her  going 
home 

Bastian 


juietlv  and  unostentaticjusly  about  her  duties  at 


Stensgaard. 


your  keen  eye, 


Is  it  really  pixssible  that- ? 

low  is  it  that  you,  with 
never  detected  it  ? 

Bastian.  Well,  at  one  time  I  did  think .    But  lately 

people  have  been  saying  that  you  were  beginning  to  be 
quite  a  "  friend  of  the  family  '  at  the  Bratsbergs" ! 

Stensgaard.  At  the  l^ratsb'ergs" !  Well.  Monsen,  I  will  be 
frank  with  you  and  admit  that  there  was  a  moment  when 
I  did  not  feel  absolutely  certain;  but,  thank  heaven,  that 
moment  passed,  and  now  1  am  quite  certain  of  myself  and 
of  the  course  I  should  steer. 

Bastian.  Shake  hands!  I  will  talk  about  you— don't 
you  fret!  And  as  for  Ragna,  she  daren't  do  anything  but 
what  I  and  her  father  tell  her. 

Stensgaard.  Yes,  but  about  your  father— that  was  just 
whai  I  wanted  to 

Bastian.  Hush !  I  am  sure  I  hear  Madam  Rundholmen 
coming.  Say  a  word  for  me  now — if  she  has  not  been  too 
bus\-;  when  she  has  been  verv  busy  she  is  rather  hard  to 
please.  Do  your  best  for  mt ,  my  dear  fellow,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  nv  .  Has  Aslakser  jeenhere? 

Stensgaard.  He  is  out  at  the  hustings.  (Bastian  goes 
out  at  the  hack.  Immediately  afterwards  Madam  Rund- 
holmen comes  in  from  the  right.) 
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Madam  Rundliolmen.  Everything  is  going  swimmingly, 
Mr.  Stcnsgaard;   they  are  all  voting  for  you. 

Stensgaard.  It  is  wondirful,  isn't  it! 

Madam  Rundliolmen.  It  is.  Goodness  knows  what  old 
Monsen  will  tliink  of  it! 

Stensgaard.  Will  \ou  give  me  a  moment,  Madam  Rund- 
liolmen.^ 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Stensgaard.  Will  you  listen  to  me? 

Madam  Rundliolmen.  To  be  sure  I  will. 

Stensgaard.  \*cr\-  well.  \'ou  werf  talking  just  now  of 
your  loneh-  condition 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Oh.  tl:at  was  that  horrid  old  man, 
llejre 

Stensgaard.  Vou  were  saving  how  difficult  life  is  for  a 
lone  widow 

Madam  Rundholmen.  So  it  is,  Mr.  .Sten.sgaard— vou 
should  just  try  it! 

Stensgaard.  But  suppose  a  fine  young  man  should  come 
;:long 

Madam  Rttulholmcn.  A  fine  young  man^ 

Stensgaard.  .Some  one  who  has  long  loved  vou  in 
secret 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Xo,  nvHy,  I  wonl  listen  to  you 
any  longer. 

Stensgaard.  Vou  must!  A  young  man  wiio  finds  a 
solitary  lifL' difficult  too 

Madam  Rundholmen.  F,h?  I  don't  understand  vou  a 
bit ! 

Stensgaard.  Sup])Ose,  now,  that  y(ju  could  ensure  two 
peoT)!e's    happiness,    Madam    Rundholmen  —  v(mr    (;wri. 

.ukI 

Madam  Rundholmen.  And  a  fine  young  man's? 

Stensgaard.  Answer  me 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Oh,  Mr.  Stensg.iard.  are  vou 
really  serious? 

Stensgaard.  Do  you  thinlv  I  would  jest  on  sucli  a 
sul)ject?    Wouldn't  you  be  willing,  in  that  case — — ? 

Madam  Rundholmen.  H.  .ven  knows  I  would!  Vou 
de  ;r,  sweet 

Stensgaard  (reeoiling).  What  ? 
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Madam  Riindholmcn.  Bother,  here's  some  one  coming! 
(Ragna  Monsen  comes  in  hastily  from  the  back,  ,ridently 
very  uneasy.) 

ku'^na.  ICxcusi.'  me,  hut  is  my  father  here? 

Madam  Riindholmm.  Vuur  hither?  Yes— no— I  don't 
know — excuse  me 

Rai^na.  Wliere  is  lie? 

Madam   Riindholmcn.  Your   father :>      Well,   he   drove 

past 

Stensgaard.  Christiania  way. 

Rav,na.  No,  that's  impossii^le 

Madam  Riindholmen.  He  drove  past  here— 1  know  that. 
My  dear  Miss  Monsen,  you  can't  think  how  happv  1  am| 
Wait  just  a  moment,  while  I  run  down  to  the  cellar  and 
fetch  up  a  bottle  of  the  real  stuff  1   {Goes  out  to  the  left.) 

Siensgaard.  Miss  Monsen.  is  it  re.dly  >'.ur  fatlur  you 
are  looking  fo*"? 

Ragna.  You  heard  me  say  so,  I  think. 

Stensgaard.  And  you  didn't  know  he  had  gone  away 
from  home? 

Madam  Riindholmen.  Oh,  how  should  I  know?  I  am 
never  told  anything.  But  Christiania  way?  It  is  impos- 
sible; you  would  have  met  him.  Good-bve! 

Stensgaar'  {intercepting  her  exit).  Ragna !  Listen  to  me ! 
Why  are  y    •  .  )  changed  towards  me? 

Ragna.  1?    Let  me  go,  j)lease !   Let  me  go! 

Stensgaard.  No,  1  won't  let  you  go!  It  seems  to  me  a 
stroke  of  Providence  that  you  should  come  here  at  this 
moment.  Don't  be  so  cold  to  me;  you  usedn't  to  be  like 
that, 

Ragna.  Those  days  are  over,  thank  heaven! 

Stc/isgaard.  But  why ? 

Ragna.  I  have  learnt  to  know  you  better — and  it  is  a 
good  thing  I  have  learnt  it  in  time. 

Stensgaard.  Really?  Some  one  has  been  telling  you  lies 
about  me?  Perhaps  it  ib  partly  my  own  fault;  I  have  got 
ent;\ngled  in  a  very  difficult  situation.  But  that  is  over 
now !  When  I  look  at  you,  I  feel  a  better  man!  It  is  you 
that  have  the  real  key  to  my  heart ;  it  is  you  I  love,  Ragna ! 
— you,  and  no  one  else ! 

Ragna.  Let  me  go !   You  frighten  me ! 


Ill 
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Stensgaard.  To-morrow,  thon,  R;ii,'nii?  May  I  c>)me  and 
[K'.ik  t')  \()ii  to-morrou-? 

Ru'j^na.  Yes,  yes — (.nly.  for  uny  sake,  not  to-d.iv. 

Stensi^aard.  Onl\' not  lo-day?  Hurnih!  It  is  all  rii;ht! 
1  am  the  liajjpitst  of  nun!  (Madam  Ri'Ndholmen  comes 
n  from  the  left,  with  uiue  and  cu/^es.) 

Madam  Rmidhnhnen.  TIktc  !     Xow  we  must  drink  a 
lass  for  uood  luck! 

Steyisgaard.  Vm  ^ood  luck  in  love!  Htrc's  to  love  and 
L;oodluck!  Hurrah  tor  to-morrow!  {Drinks.  Helle  tomt-^ 
:nfrom  the  right.) 

Helle  {to  Racna).  Have  you  found  him? 

Ragna.  Xo,  he  is  not  here.    Come  away! 

Madam  Rtmdholmcn.  But,  dear  me,  what's  the 
matter? 

Helle.  Nothing;  only  some  strangers  luue  turned  up 
it  Mr,  Monsen's,  and 

Ragna.  Thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  Madam 
Kundholmen 

Madam  Riindholmen.  Oii,  liave  vou  had  strangers 
landed  on  you  again? 

Ragna.  Yes,  yes.  Excuse  me— I  must  go  home.  Good- 
t>ye! 

Stemgaard.  Good-bye- -till  to-morrow!  (IIei.i.e  and 
Ragna  go  out  at  the  back.    IIejre  covics  in  from  the  right.) 

Ilejre.  Ha.  ha — ifs  going  like  a  house  on  fire!    They 
re  all  cackling  "  Stensgaard,  Stensgaard,  Stensgaard  ! '' 
;hey  are  all  voting  for  him!    You  ought  to  vote  for  him, 
loo,  Madam  Rundholmen  I 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Xow  ytju  are  talking!  Are  thev 
really  all  voting  for  him  ?         ' 

Hejre.  That  they  are!  Mr.  Stensgaard  "enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  People,"  they  say.  Old  Lundestad  is 
->»ing  about  with  a  face  like  a  pickled  gherkin.  It  is 
jierfectly  delightful  to  see. 

Madam  Rundholmen.  They  shan't  repent  having  voted 
Mr  him.  If  I  can"t  vote.  1  am  at  all  events  stand  treat! 
{(loes  out  to  the  left.) 

Ilejre.  You  are  a  dangerous  man  with  the  widows,  Mr. 
>tensgaard!  I'll  tell  you  what— you  ought  to  clinch  the 
i^atter  with  her!   \'ou  would  be  all  right  then,  my  bov! 
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Stfns(;aartL  With  Maduiii  Kuiulliulnu  ii? 

Hrjrc.  ]']\.u  tly.  That  is  a  suund  hu>iiuss  woman;  and 
sill'  will  he  cock  of  thf  walk  as  soon  as  that  rick(t\  1)()X  of 
tricks  ot  Monscn's  has  been  uj)sct. 

Sliii^i^aaril.  Vou  don't  really  think  Monscn  is  st',a'<\, 
dn  \'OU  J* 

Ihjrf.  l)iiirt  I?  Vou  must  l-ii'.e  a  very  po(jr  iiu  niorv, 
my  (liar  sir.  Aren't  there  whispers  of  failure  .md  hatik- 
ruptcy  about ' 

Sttnsgaard.  Well,  and  if  there  are?" 

Hqr,'.  Iftlureare?  Well,  what  do  jt;;<  think  .^  l'coj)lr 
lookin;,'  for  M  nscn  here — two  strani^c  men  out  at  his 
house 

StcnsgaarJ.  A  couple  of  pji-sts;    yes,  1  know 

Hejre.  Unbidden  ^'uests,  my  dear  youiii,'  Iriend.  Aren  t 
tlicre  whispers  of  the  police  and  angry  cri'ditcjrs?  Some- 
thing wrong  with  the  books  a.nd  papers,  let  me  tell  you! 
Ah — a  propos — what  was  that  paper  Monscn  gave  \ou 
\est<T<la\  ? 

Stcusi^ddrd.  Oil,  only  a  scrap  nf  piprr.  Sonuthing 
wrong  witii  the  books?  Look  here  -do  you  know  Mr. 
Hratsiierg's  signature  when  you  see  it? 

llijre.  Ha.  ha!    I  should  think  sol 

Stcusgaard  {taking  the  bill  out  of  his  pocket).  Well,  look 
at  this,  then. 

Ilrjre.  Gi\'citherc;   I  am  a  bit  short-sigiited,  but . 

{Looks  at  it.)  That,  my  dear  sir?  That  w;'.s  never  signed 
bv  Mr.  Bratsberg. 

Siensgaard.  No?   Well,  then 

Hejre.  Was  it  drawn  by  Monsen? 

Stciisgaard.  No,  by  link  Bratsberg. 

Hejre.  Nonsense!  Let  me  look  at  it  again.  {Looks  at  it 
and  returns  it.)  You  may  light  your  pipe  w  ith  that,  for  all 
it  is  worth. 

Stensgaard.  The  devil!  Do  you  mean  that  the  drawer's 
name  too ? 

Ilejre.  Forged,  my  young  friend;  forged,  as  sure  as 
my  Christian  name  is  Daniel.  You  only  want  to  look  at  it 
with  your  eyes  sharpened  by  a  touch  of  suspicion 

Stensgaard.  But  how  could  it  possibly ?     Monsen 

couldn't  have  known 
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Hejrr.  Mdiisin^  No;  tliiit  i  li;ip  l;nn\ss  nothing  about 
paper  his  own  or  any  oni'  c!s;';i.  liul  it  is  a  ^".'od  thinu'  it 
Lis  ail  fona-  tt)  an  t-nd,  Mr.  Stcnsi^aanl.  It  L'ratitus  i^'.w'n 
moral  sense.  I  iissiin-  you  1  lia\e  >oiii;  times  teit  ni\>elf 
i;l()uin;-'  with  \irtuous  itniii^'nation.  it  i  niav  sav  so.  inerelv 
at  ha\inL;  to  st.md  l>y  and  see  Hut  nevir  mind  alujut 
that.  Tlie  mo:,t  ( iit(  rtainiiiL,'  part  cjf  it  is  tli.it  Monsen's 
>mash  uill  me.^n,  tir>t  ol  dl,  l-'.rik  f'ratsl)er^'s  failure,  .ind 
he  will  dra^'  his  fatht  r  down  witii  hiiu 

Sttnsi^aard.  ^'^■s.  that  is  uh.it  Lundest.id  said. 

Ilrjrr.  Hut  of  course  tliere  is  method  in  hankniptcv. 
lake  my  word  for  it  -  ;'.nd  I  am  an  experieneed  pro[)het 
— Monsen  will  fmd  liim->elf  in  ^'aol.  Krik  Hr.itsher;;  will 
compound  with  his  creditors,  and  his  father's  afTairs  will 
lie  put  into  a  nci  i\  i  r's  hands — that  is  to  say,  his  creditors 
will  [)resent  him  with  a  pension  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year  for  life.  That  is  how  these  thini^s  ;.'o,  .Mr.  Stens^aard! 
J  know  ;  I  know.  Wiiat  docs  it  say  in  the  classics?  i'lat 
jiistiiia,  pereat  mundus.  That  is  to  say:  There  is  no  justice 
in  this  JKittered  old  worlil.  my  hov! 

Ste>isgaard  {walking  up  and  dirun).  First  the  one  and 
then  the  other!    Hoth  ways  t)locked! 

Hejre.  What  on  earth ? 

Stcnsj^aard.  And  just  now,  of  all  times.  Now!  \ow! 
(AsLAKSEN  comes  in  from  tlie  ri^lii.) 

Aslaksen.  Con!,'ratulati(jns!    Con,L;ratuIations! 

StoiSi^aard.  Am  I  elected? 

Aslaksen.  Ves — 117  votes;  and  Lundestad  with  53. 
The  others  are  nowhere. 

Ilejre.  So  you  have  taken  your  f'lrst  step  on  the  path 
to  glopy',  Mr.  Stens<:aard! 

Aslaksen.  And  you  must  pay  your  footinj;  in  a  bowl 
of  punch! 

lltjre.  Yes,  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs,  as  the 
savin;.,'  is. 

Aslaksen  {callin<^  thn)u<^h  the  duor  on  the  left).  Some 
punch,  Madam  Rundholmen!  Our  newly-elected  friend 
stands  treat!  (Lundestad  and  some  otlier  voters  come  in 
from  the  right.) 

Hejre  {sympathi  singly  to  Lundestad).  Fifty -three  I 
And  that  is  the  grev-liaired  citizen's  reward! 
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I.undestad  (whispciur;,.  to  Stensgaard).  I  li(jpe  v(ju  are 
quite  determined  to ■? 

Stensgaard.  Wiiat's  the  '^o^hI  of  hc-inj:  d.t;rminfd.  when 
everything  is  going  to  pieces  ? 

Luudestad.  Do  you  mean  thai  the  game  is  lost? 

Aslakscn  (coming  back  from  the  door  on  the  left).  Madam 
Rundholmen  is  going  to  stand  us  the  punch.  She  says  she 
is  the  proper  person  to- ■ 

Stensgaard  (struck  by  an  idea).  Madam  Rundholmen! 
The  proper  person  to ! 

Ijindcstad.  To  do  what? 

Stensgaard.  The  game  is  not  lost,  Mr.  Lundestad !  {Sits 
down  at  the  table  on  the  right,  and  -.eriics.) 

Lundestad  (aside,  to  Aslaksen).  Look  here,  Aslaksen. 
can  you  put  something  of  mine  into  the  paper  the  dav 
after  to-morrow? 

Aslaksen.  Of  course  1  can.    Is  it  something  lusty? 

Lundestad.  No,  it  certainly  isn"t  something  tastv. 

.■Islaksen.  Oh.  it  doesn't  matter;  I  vili  take  it,  any- 
lunv. 

Lundestad.  It  is  my  p>  Htie  d  ];;.<t  will  -nd  testament; 
I  will  write  it  tliis  e-.ening.  (Crosses  the  room.) 

A  Maid  (coming  in  from  the  left).  Ilrre  is  the  punch,  with 
mv  misirc,-s"s  •:':i;pli!ivnts. 

Asuiksoi.  Ilurndi !— now  we  shall  get  some  lile  into  our 
local  conditions  !  (He  takes  the  Iwd  and  puts  it  on  the  table 
tn  the  middle  of  the  room,  scrrrs  the  others,  and  drinks 
iruiustriously  during  the  following  scene.  Bastian  Mo.nsen 
comes  in  from  the  right.) 

Bastian  (to  Aslaksen.  in  an  iDidrrtom').  Ynxi  haven't 
forgotten  my  letter,  ha\e  you? 

Aslaksen.  Don't  disturb  yourself.  (Taps  his  breast 
pocket.)    1  ha\r  got  it  here. 

Bastian.  Deliver  it  as  soon  as  you  can- 
see  she  lias  time.  \\)u  know. 

Aslakstn.  I   know,  i  knt)w!     (Calls  out.)     X( 
gentlemen,  I  have  tilled  your  glasses! 

Bastian.  Vou  won't  be  doing  it  for  nothing— I  will  see 
to  that. 

Aslaksen.  AH  right,  all  right!   (To  the  Maiu.)   A  lemon. 


-whene\er  vou 


«o\.-  tl:en, 
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Stetisgaard.  Aslaksen!      Just  a   word!     Shall   \ou   be 
passinj,^  here  to-morrou  afternoon? 
Aslaksen.  To-morrow  afternoon?    I  can,  easily. 
Stensgaard.  Go'jd.    Then  look  in  here  and  ui\e  Madam 
Rundholmen  this  letter,  will  xou? 
Aslaksen.  From  vou? 

Stoisgaard.  Vcs.  Put  it  in  your  jxitket.  'HivX :,  it. 
To-morrow  aftcrnovjn,  you  understand? 

Aslaksen.  I  understand.  That  will  be  all  ri^'ht.  {The 
Maid  brings  the  lemon.  Stensgaard  fnoves  toKivd^  the 
'vindozc.) 

Bastian  (to  Stensgaard).  Well,  old    ,  .i;ip — h;ive   vou 
spoken  to  Madam  Rundholmen  vc  t  ? 
Stensgaard.  Spoken  to  her:*    Ves,  I  did  speak  to  her 

a  little ^ 

Bastian.  And  wb.at  do  you  think? 
Stensgaard.  Well— \uu   see— we   were   interrupted.      I 
have  nothing  dL-finitc  to  tell  you. 

Bastian.  1  shall  have  a  try,  anyway.  She  is  always 
complaining  of  being  a  lonely  widow.  In  an  hour  from  now 
I  shall  have  got  it  over. 

Stensgaard.  In  an  hour  from  now?  (Madam  Rtno- 
HOLMEN  comes  in  from  the  left.) 

Bastian.  Hush!  Don't  let  any  one  notice  anything. 
(Crosses  theJJoor.) 

Stensgaard  (in  an  undertone,  going  up  to  Aslaksen). 
Give  me  back  that  letter. 

Aslakse?i.  Vou  want  it  back? 
Stensgaard.  Yes,  be  quick.  I  will  deliver  it  myself. 
Aslaksen.  All  right.    Here  you  are.    (Stensg.'.ard  puts 
the  letter  in  his  pocket  and  mixes  with  the  others.) 

Madam  Rundholmen  (to  Bastian).  What  do  you  think 
of  the  election,  Mr.  Monsen? 

Bastian.  Excellent.  Stensgaard  and  I  are  great  friends, 
let  me  tell  you.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  got  into 
parliament. 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Your  father  wouldn't  be  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  that.  I  expect? 

Bastian.  Oh,  father  has  so  many  irons  in  the  fire. 
Besides,  if  Stensgaard  goes  to  parliament,  we  shall  stiil 
keep  the  honour  and  glory  in  the  family,  I  fancy. 
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Has  he  said  any- 


Madam  Rundholmen.  How? 

Basitan.  lie  is  going  a-wooing 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Good  Lord! 
thing  ? 

Bastian.  Yes;  and  I  have  promised  to  put  in  a  word  for 
him.  It  will  be  all  right;  I  feel  certain  Ragna  rather 
fancies  him. 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Ragna? 

Luiuiestad  {conuui^  up  to  them).  Well,  what  are  vou  two 
so  busy  gossiping  about? 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Only  fancy — he  savs  Mr.  Stens- 
gaard  is  going  a-wooing 

I.undestad.  I  know;  but  he  won't  find  it  e.isv  to  get 
over  .Mr.  Bratsberg 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Mr.  Bratsberg? 

Luudestad.  I  dare  say  he  thinks  iier  too  good  for  a 
mere  lawyer 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Thinks  whom  too  good  i* 

Lundcstad.  Miss  Bratsberg— his  daughter— of  course. 

Bastian.  Surely  you  don't  mean  tliat  he  is  courtin^^ 
Miss  iJratsberg?  ° 

Lundestad.  Indeed  he  is. 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Will  you  take  vour  oath  on  it? 

Bastian.  And  he  told  me !    Mr.  Lundestad.  just  a 

word  with  you !  {He  and  Lundestad  go  together  to  the  back.) 

Madam  Rundholmen  (going  up  to  Stexsgaard).  You 
must  be  on  your  guard,  Mr.  Stensgaard! 

Stcnsgaard.  Against  whom? 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Wicked  people.  There  are  people 
going  al)out  slandering  you. 

Stensgaard.  Let  them'!— if  only  they  don"t  slander  me 
to  one  person. 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Who  is  that  one? 

Stensgaard  {handing  her  the  letter  unobserved).  Look  here 
—read  that  when  you  are  alone. 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Ah,  I  knew  it!  {Goes  in  to  the 
hjt.   RiXGDAi.  comes  injrom  the  right.) 

Ringdal.  Well,  I  hear  you  have  come  off  with  flying 


colours.  Mr.  Stensgaard. 


Stensgaard.  Yes,   I   have,    Mr.    Ringdal-and    that 
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Ringdal.  His  exertions  to  do  what? 

Sh'?!S!^aard.  To  prevent  my  bein^  elected. 

Ri>i^(IaL  He  used  his  Hherty  of  votir^r,  iji^e  any  one  else. 

Stensgaard.  It  is  a  pity  tlutt  lie  won't  have  many  nv)re 
opportunities  of  usini,^  it. 

Ri/if^dal.  Wliat  do  you  mean? 

StensgaiTfd.  I  mean  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  his 
lxK)ks  are  in 

Ringdal.  His  hooks?  What  hooks?  What  on  earth 
have  you  trot  in  your  head? 

Stensgaard.  Oli,  you  needn't  pretend  you  don't  under- 
stand. Isn't  there  a  storm  brewing:?— a  failure  on  .1  verv 
lari^^c  scale? 

Ringdal.  I  hear  so  on  ail  sides. 

Siensgaard.  And  do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Bratsberg  and 
his  son  are  not  involved  in  it? 

Ringdal.  Excuse  me,  but  have  you  gone  mad? 

Stensgaard.  Oh,  of  course  you  w'ill  try  to  hush  it  up. 

Ringdal  What  use  would  that  be?  'Do  vou  suppose  a 
thing  like  that  could  be  hushed  up? 

Stensgaard.  Isn't  it  true,  then? 

Ringdal.  Not  a  syllable  of  it,  as  far  as  Mr.  liratsberg 
is  concerned.  How  on  earth  could  vou  believe  such  a 
story?  Who  has  induced  you  to  believe  it? 

Stensgaard.  I  won't  tell  you  that,  for  the  moment. 

Ringdal.  All  right.  But  whoever  has  done  it,  has  done 
it  with  a  purpose. 

Stensgaard.  With  a  purpose ? 

Ringdal.  Yes,  just  consider— isn't  there  anv  onj  in  re 
who  might  see  some  advantage  to  himself  in  causin-  a  split 
between  you  and  Mr.  Bratsberg? 

Stensgaard.  Upon  my  word,  there  is !— there  is ! 

Ringdal.  Mr.  Bratsberg  is  really  very  fond  of  vou 

Stensgaard.  Is  he? 

Ringdal.  Yes,  and  that  is  wluit  they  want  to  prevent; 
thev  are  building  their  hopes  on  the  fact  of  your  not  bein^^ 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  things  here,  and  l)eing 
impetuous  and  unsuspecting 

Stensgaard.  The  reptiles!  And  Madam  Rundholmea 
has  mv  letter! 

Ri)i''dal.  What  letter? 
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iiut  it  is  not  too  late  vet. 
you  sec  Mr.  Bratsber''  this 


Stcnsgaard.  Oh,  nothing. 
My  dear  Mr.  Kingdal,  shall 
evening? 

Rin^dal.  I  am  sure  to. 

Sletis-aard.  Tlien  will  you  tell  him  to  think  no  more 
."bout  certain  threats  he  knows  of  .^  Tell  him  I  will  come 
myself  to  see  him  in  the  morning  and  explain  cvervthinc 

Rtngdal.  You  will? 

Stensgaard.  Yes,  to  prove  to  jiim— ah,  bv  the  wav 
talking  of  proof,  look  here,  Mr.  Kincdal-  give  him  this 
bill  from  me. 

Rin^dal.  This  hill ? 

Stensgaard.  Yes.  It  is  something  vou  don't  understand  • 
but  just  give  it  to  him  and 

Ringdal  Really,  Mr.  Stensgaard,  I  must  sav 

Stensgaard.  And  you  may  add  just  this  much  as  a 
message  from  me;  tell  him  that  is  the  wav  I  deal  with 
people  who  try  to  get  me  beaten  at  the  elections. 

Ringdal.  You  may  rely  on  me.  {Goes  oiit  at  the  hack.) 

Stensgaard  {to  IIejre).  Look  here,  .Air.  Hejrc— how- 
could  you  try  to  come  over  me  with  that  stcr^-  about 
Mr.  Bratsberg? 

Hejrc.  How  could  I  try  to  come  over  you ? 

Stensgaard.  Certainly;  you  know  it  'is  the  blackest 
he 

Hejre.  Eh?  Really?  I  am  delighted  to  hepr  it!  Mr 
Lundestad,  do  you  hear  that?  It  is  all  a  lie  about  Mr 
Bratsberg 

Lundestad.  Hush !  We  were  on  the  wrong  track ;  it  is 
something  nearer  home. 

Stensgaard.  How  nearer  home? 

Lundestad.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  but  people 
are  talking  about  Madam  Rundholmen 


Stensgaard.  What? 
Hejre.  Ah,  I  thought  as  much! 
the  Monsen  lot- 


Her  association  with 


Lundestad.  He  decamped  this  morning,  before  it  was 
li<rht 

Hejre.  And  his  family  are  out  looking  for  him- 


Lundrstad.  And  his  son  has  been  doing  his  level  best 
to  gel  liib  bibier  provided  for 
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Siens^aard.  Provided  for!     "To-morrow,"  she  said— 

and  her  anxiety  about  her  father ! 

Ilejre.  Ha,  ha!    You  will  see,  hei  father  has  ^une  and 
iianped  himself! 

Aslaksen  {coming  up  to  them).  What's  that?    Some  one 
hanged  himself? 

Lundestad.  Mr.  Ifejre  says  that  Monsen .   (Monsen 

covies  in  at  the  back.) 
Monsen.  Champagne  all  round,  please! 
Aslaksen  and  the  others.  Monsen ! 

Monsen.  Yes,   Monsen!      Champagne  Monsen!      Rich 
Monsen!    Let  us  have  a  drink,  for  goodness  sake! 
Hejre.  But,  my  dear  sir — — ! 
Stensgaard.  You !    Where  have  you  come  from  ? 
Monsen.  From  a  good  stroke  of  business!     I've  made 
twenty  thousand  pounds!    Ha,  ha!    I'm  going  to  give  a 
thundering  big  dinner  at  my  house  to-morrow!    I  invite 
you  all!    Champagne,  do  you  hear!    Congratulations  on 
your  election,  Stensgaard. 

Stensgaard.  Yes,  I  want  to  explain  to  you 

Monsen.  Oh,  bother  that !    I  don't  want  your  explana- 
tions!     Champagne!      Where   is  Madam   Rundholmen? 
{Goes  towards  the  door  on  the  left.   The  Maid  comes  out  from 
there.) 
Maid.  No  one  is  to  go  in  there ;  Madam  is  sitting  reading 

a  letter 

Bastian.  The  devil !    {Goes  out  at  the  back.) 

Stensgaard.  Reading  a  letter? 

Maid.  Yes,  and  seems  quite  distracted. 

Stensgaard.  Good-bye,  ]\Ir.  Monsen.   Dinner  to-morrow, 

then 

Monsen.  Good-bye,  till  to-morrow ! 
Stensgaard  {aside,  to  Hej  <e).  Mr.  Hejre,  will  you  do 
me  a  favour? 
Hejre.  Of  course,  of  course. 

Stensgaard.  Then   blacken    my  character    a    little    to 
Madam  Rundholmen;  tell  her  something  a  little  question- 
able about  me — you  do  that  sort  of  thinij  so  well,  -"ou 
Know. 
Hejre.  What  the  devil  for? 
Stensgaard.  I  have  my  reasons.    It  is  a  little  joke,  you 
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some    one    you    o\ve   a 


understand ; 
grudge  10. 

/hjrc.  Aha!   I  understiind!    That's  all  ri^ht' 

Stensgaard.  But  don't  spoil  it  by  sayin-  Too  much  you 

know;  just  make  her  a  little  dubious' about  her  opinion 

of  me— a  little  uncertain  (or  the  present--yf)u  understand  ' 

Uejre.  Rely  on  me;    it  will  ^ive  me  the  \ery  .'reatest 

pleasure ' 

Stenss^aard.  Thank  you !  Thank  you!  Good-bye  for  the 
present!  {Goes  to  the  tabl,:)  Mr.  Lundtstad.  you  and  I  will 
talk  tliat  matter  oyer  a|;ain  at  Mr.  Bratsbcr-'s  to-mor'-ow 
morning. 

lAindcstad.  You  have  hopes? 

Stenss^aard.  Tlireefold  hopes! 

Lundestad.  Threefold?     But  I  don't  understand 

Stensgaard.  Vou  needn't  try.  Yur  the  future  I  slrdl 
rely  on  myself.   {Goes  out  at  the  back.) 

Monsen  {at  the  punch-lmd).  One  more  -lass,  Aslaksen ' 
where  is  Bastian? 

But  1  haye  a  letter 


just  now. 


Aslaksen.  He  went  out 
to  deliyer  for  him. 

Monsen.  Ihive  you? 

Aslaksen.  Vis,  u>  Mad.im   Rundiiolmen. 

Monsen.   RiMJIy? 

Aslaksen.  Hut  she  is  not  to  liaye  it  till  to-morrow 
afternoon,  he  said;  neither  sooner  nor  later  than  that- 
just  up  to  time !  Your  good  health  !  {Drinks.) 

Hejre  {to  Lundestad).  What  ihc  devil  is  goin<r  on 
between  Stensgaard  and  Madam  Rundholmen?  Do°you 
know  ?  •' 

Lundestad  {in  a  low  voice).  lie  is  courting  her. 

Hejre.  I  thought  so,  too.    But  he  asked'me  to  blacken 

his  character  a  little  to  her— to  make  lur  dubious 

But  never  mind  about  that ! 

Lundestad.  And  you  said  you  would  ? 

//r;'re.  Of  course!  did. 

Lundestad.  I  e.xpect  he  thought  you  would  promise  one 
thing  and  perform  another. 

Hejre.  Ha,  ha  !   The  dear  fellow !    He  will  find  he  is  out 

in  hlQ  CalrillQtirMn,.-     *^K.\-  *^;r>^,,     ♦! /^r._    .  _  .   Ti  _  _ 

,     "'"" ,■■•■■--  •-•.■■■.■~,  -^lixii;.   ^."'iAi/A Ji  ivlJN'r»KuLMliN, 

holding  an  open  Utter,  appears  in  the  door  on  the  left.) 
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Madam  Ritndlwlmen.  Where  is  Mr.  Stensgaard? 
Hqre.  He  has  just  kissed   your  maid  and  ^'one  out, 
Madam  Rundhohnen!     {Curtain.) 


ACT  V 

(Scene.— .4  big  reception-room  at  the  BR..\T.snKRGs'.  En- 
trance at  the  back  :  doors  also  to  right  and  left.  Ringdal 
js  standing  at  a  tabU  turning  over  some  papers.  A 
knock  is  luard  at  the  door.) 

Ringdal.  Come  in ! 

Fjeldbo  {coming  in  from  the  back).  Good-momin,2;! 

Ringdal.  Good-momin^',  doctor! 

Fjeldbo.  Well,  is  everything  all  right? 

Ringdal.  Yes.    thanks;     everything   is   all   right   here; 

but 

Fjeldbo.  Rut? 

Ringdal.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the  great  piece  of 
news  ? 

Fjeldbo.  No.    What  is  it  ? 

Ringdal.  IIavcn"t  you  heard  about  Monsen? 

Fjeldbo.  Xo ! 

Ringdal.  lie  bolted  last  night. 

Fjeldbo.  Bolted?    Monsen? 

Ringdal.  Bolted. 

Fjeldbo.  But,  good  Lord 

Ringdal.  There  were  all  sorts  of  rumours  flvinu  about 
yesterday;  hut  Monsen  came  back:  he  must  h;ive  dis- 
sembled pretty  well 

Fjeldbo.  But  the  reason?    What  is  the  reas(m? 

Ringdal.  Enormous  losses  over  timber,  they  say ;  several 
^rms  in  Christiania  gone  smash ;  and  so '- 

Fjeldbo.  And  so  he  has  bolted  ? 

Ringdal.  Yes,  gone  over  the  bonUr  into  .Sweden,  prob- 
ably. The  authorities  w^ere  up  at  his  house  this  morning, 
making  inventories  and  sealing  things  up 


.'k.iiva   iiiL>   uiiiOi  LuiiiiLc   laiiui'v'- 


Ringdal.  Well,  the  son  has  always  kept  clear  of  liis 
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father's  affairs;    anyuay,  he   prctonds  to  know 
about  It,  ;:s  1  hear. 

I'jddho.  Vcs,  hut  t!if  daughter :» 

Riu-,lul.   Hush!    The  (lau-litcr  i..  !„  re 

I']  lid  ho.   litre:* 

Rniodai  Mr.  iTclIr  hrou-ht  her  an<l  the  littl.^  onrs  over 

!'haprnr^^"'"'''"^^'^^^ 

Fjcldbo.  Atid  how  dors  she  take  it? 

Ruij^dal.  Oh.  pliilosophicnllv  enou-h,  1  think  Vou 
may  imagine  th..  after  tlu>  way  she  has  l.een  treated  at 

lome .     \\v  ,,jrs.  I  may  t<ll  vou  that  she -     Hush' 

iKTc  comes  V..  Hratslnr,.    (Hhatskekg  onnr,  tn from  the 

Brats/'    .j;^  Ah, -ood-niornin-,  doctor!  You  heresoearlv^ 
f-jef    '0.  \  es,  1  was  out  rather  carlv  to-day.   Mav  1  wish 
Tou    nany  happy  returns  of  the  day',  .Mr.  B'ratsher"^ 
.ralsber^.  I  don't  want  many  days  like  this  one,  (iod 

Fjeld'ho.  And  may  I  \enture  to  ask 

Bratsberg.  Ikfore  we  po  any  farther,  I  want  to  tell  vou 
hat  I  am  resi-nm^;  my  post  as  pentleman-in-waitinj;  to 
ttie  kin^.  I  am  sendmg  m  my  resignation,  u  ill,  mv  humble 
auty,  to-clav. 

Fjeldbo.  Vou  ouj^ht  to  slrej)    'vvr  it  first 
Bratsbcr^r.   When'  mv   kin-   was   ^raciou^lx 

honour  me  witli  an  appointment  at  Court  ' 

recognition   of  a   certain   presii-e   that    mv 

proudly  enjoyed  for  many  generations 
Ijeldbo.  Well,  wliat  then^ 
Bratsberg    Now  my  faiialy  has  been  dis.Taced-as  fully 

as  Morten  hnnself.  You  ha^•e  heard  about  him,  I  suppase^ 
I']eldho.   Ves,  I  ha\e,  '  ' 

Bratsbergijo  Ringdal).  Is  there  any  further  news^ 
Rtfjgdal.  No,  except  that  a  whole' lot  of  the  younger 

farmers  are  mvolyed  in  his  failure.  >oun^er 

Bratsherg.  And  m\-  son  ? 
Ruigdal.  Your  son  has  sent  me  a  statement.    He  will 

be  able  to  satisfy  all  his  creditors-    h„^  h«  ...m   u  . 

nothing  kit.  '         "  '""     "''"  ''■'""'" 


pleased  to 
le  did  so  in 
f;imil\-   J^ad 


own  ronsrious- 
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Bratsher'^.  Hml  TlH-n  will  vou  please  have  a  fair  ropy 
ol  niv  letters  of  resign. itioii  nuidc. 

Rin^dal.  As  you  wish,    ((^ots  out  to  the  ri^ht.) 

Fjeldho.  Rut  aren't  vou  luin^  too  hasty?  I  am  sure 
cverythint:  can  he  (juietU-  j)ut  ri-ht. 

Bratshero.  Indeed  ?    Can  I  -et  rid  of  mv 
ness  of  what  has  happened  ;■' 

Fjddbo.  After  all.  uii.il  i-,  it  that  has  happened?  [ 
know-  the  l)oy  has  written  to  you.  confessed  his  recklessness, 
and  implored  your  forgiveness:  hut  what  does  all  that 
amount  to.  alter  all? 

Dratsberi^.  Would  you  have  done  what  mv  son  has  done  ? 

Fjeldho.   He  won't  do  it  again;    that  is  the  main  point. 

Bratsber^.  And  how  do  you  know  that  he  won't  do  it 
again  ? 

Fjeldbo.  If  for  no  other  reason.  I  know  it  because  of 
the  scene  that  you  told  me  h.id  taken  place— with  vour 
daughter-in-law,  I  mean.  Whatever  else  comes  of  all  this, 
it  will  have  taught  him  a  lesson. 

Bratsberg  {:calking  up  and  dinvn).  Mv  ftoor  Selma  !  Our 
quiet  peace  and  happiness  all  gone ! 

Fjeldho.  There  is  something  better  even  than  that. 
Your  happiness  has  gone  no  deeper  than  the  surf.ice.  Let 
me  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Bratsberg:  in  that  respect,  as  in  so 
rnany  others,  you  have  built  on  a  very  insecure  founda- 
tion. You  have  i)een  inf.ituated  and  too  proud,  sir! 
Bratsberg  {standing  still).  I  ha\-e  ? 

Fjeldho.  Yes,  you!  You  have  prided  yourself  on  your 
family  honour;  but  when  has  that  honour  ever  been  put 
to  the  test?  How  do  you  know  whether  it  would  have 
withstood  temptation? 

Bratsberg.  You  may  spare  me  your  sermons,  doctor. 
I  have  not  lived  through  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
days  without  their  leaving  their  mark  on  me. 

Fjeldbo.  I  am  well  believe  it;  but  let  the  result  appear 
m  a  gent:cr  judgment  and  a  clearer  undersUmding.  You 
reproach  your  son ;  but  what  have  you  done  for  your  son  ? 
You  have  taken  pains  tu  educate  him,  but  you  have 
never  given  a  thonr^ht  to  the  mouldin!'  of  h--::  .-hc-.j'- 
acter.  You  have  lectured  him  on  what  he  owes  to  the 
honour  of  his  family,  but  you  have  not  guided  him  and 
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moulclcd  ,111(1  funiK  (I  lii^  (  li  ir.icti  r.  .•-()  tli.it  t^i  ai  t  liorK/ur- 
ahl  lioiihi  hci oriie  an  uncorisciinis  itistiiK  I  with  In'in. 
HratKhcY'i.  I)()  ycui  n  illv  think  t!iat' 
I'jflilln.  I  think  it  and  know  if.  Hnt  it  is  tin'  sarni'  with 
nearly  c\cry  one  here;  nu-nf.i|  cduralion  is  tlif)UL:lil  so 
murh  more  of  than  .my  n  ,il  pn  paration  fur  life.  And  Inok 
wli.it  it  Icids  to;  IiKik  at  the  liiindrcfis  of  cK'ni  r  mm  that 
arc  ;;oinK  about  with  only  one  sidi-  of  their  natures  de- 
veloptd  of  one  rolour  .is  re-anN  tliei.-  feulinps  and  <Miti- 
nients,  hut  ot  (jiiiti-  another  (  ojdur  in  ni.ilti  rs  of  work  .ind 

hii^ine-.^.   \'ou  need  only  htok  .it  Sten.^i^aard 

liratJ'rri'.  Ah.  .^t.nsgaard !     Well,  what  ha\-e  nm  -ot 
to  say  aliout  hini  ' 

Fjddh,).  I[e  is  a  in-re  hit  of  ii.'tcluvork.  I  h.ue  known 
him  from  his  childhood.  lli>  l.ith(r  u.i.^  ,1  miserahlc 
<  re.iture  and  a  eontemptihle  1  i)w,ir(l.  \\v  usi d  to  run  a 
.small  pro\ision  slioj)  ,..nd  a  pawnlirokini,'  business  at  the 
.s.mif  time- or.  to  hi  more  aeeur.ite.  it  w.is  his  wife  who 
used  to  run  them.  She  w.is  a  irn.it.  eo.irse  woman,  the 
most  unwom.inly  woman  I  ha\e  e\er  known.  She  ;:ot 
lar  hush.md  decLtred  incapable  of  manaLrin.Lr  his  atl.iirs; 
tliere  wasn't  an  .itom  of  feelinL:  in  h^r  heart.  And  tli.it 
was  the  home  that  StensL,^aar(l  L:r(  w  up  in.  llowi'ver.  he 
we-it  to  the  ,nramniar  school.  •■  lie  sh.dl  h.nc  an  eduea- 
fon,"  said  hi.s  mother;  "  we  will  ni,d<e  a  splendid  debt- 
collector  of  him."  IVliness  at  home:  fine  th.ou-hts  at 
school:  his  mind,  his  character,  his  will,  hi^  abilities— 
iJl  pullint,'  different  ways.  What  else  could  it  result  in, 
hut  a  personality  that  is  all  shreds  and  patches  ? 

Bratshtr^.  I  don't  know  what  it  could  result  in.  But  I 
should  liki'  to  know  what  you  consider  j,'ood  enough.  We 
are  not  to  expect  anythin-  of  Stensgaard,  nor  of'mv  son 
either;    but  to  expect  great  t!,in-s  i'rom  you,  I  suppose! 

—  \'ou,  who 

Fjcldbo.  Yes,  from  me — precisely.  Oh,  vou  needn't 
smile.  I  am  not  setting  my.self  uj) On  a  pedest.il ;  l)ut  I 
ha\e  had  exactly  what  gives  a  man  e(|uilibrium  and 
stibility  of  character.  I  grew  up  in  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  a  quiet  middle-class  family.  My  mother  is  "vtrv  inch 
a  true  Avom.in  :  in  our  liome  our  desires  were  never  :'.i!!!\vf^f'. 
to  out-trip  our  means;    we  had  no  cravings  that  were 
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(loomed  to  (]isap[)ointmctit  liy  our  rirrunistarK cs ;  anii, 
-.o  far,  death  has  net  laid  hi-,  cold  h.ind  'nir  taniily.  to 
make  empty  places  tlu  re  and  l(  ave  want  Ixlaii'l  liirn.  Wo 
uere  taii^'ht  to  hne  beauty —witli  i  love  that  coldUP'f] 
the  whole  of  our  daih  life  .ukI  did  not  nurily  exis^  alon^'- 
side  of  it.  We  uirc  trie  from  t  xcesses,  either  of  intellect 
or  of  ttniperarmnt 

Bratsbcr^.  Quite  so;  and  that  is  what  has  made  you 
so  absolutely  porfert.  I  suppose? 

h'jddho.  I  am  far  from  thinking  myself  that.  .\II  I 
sty  is  that  the  conditions  of  my  life  have  been  uninter- 
ruptedly favourable;  and  I  f(  tl  a  certain  responsibility  in 
consequence. 

liralshfrQ.  Ma\  !h  ;  but  if  Stensi^aard  hasn't  any  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  that  kind,  it  makes  it  all  the  finer  of  him  to 
ha\-e  acted  as  he  has  done  and 

I'jddho.  Hour'    What  has  he  done? 

Bmtshcri^.  \'"U  are  inisjud,L:inL,'  him 
LonkhvTv.   (l/ohJs  out  thf  hill. 

I-'jeldbo.  V'our  son's  bill! 

liralshrri^.  \'es,  he  has  sent  it  back  to  me. 

Fjeldbo.  \'( iluntarily ? 

liratshrrg.  \'oluntarily  and  unconditionally.  It  was 
a  fine  thint:  to  do — a  noble  thing;  and  therefore  from 
to-dav  my  house  is  open  to  him. 

Fjcldho.  lie  careful !  For  your  own  sake — for  your 
daughter's  sake 

Bratsberg.  Oh,  let  me  be!  lie  has  the  advantat^e  of  vou 
in  many  ways;  at  the  very-  least  he  is  straightforward^ 
but  you  go  to  work  in  an  underhand  way. 

Fjcldbfl.  I  do  5 

Bratsbrri;.  Yes.  you  do!  You  have  made  yourself  the 
guiding  spirit  of  this  house;  you  go  in  and  out  a5  you 
please;    I  consult  vou  .di(jut  e\ervthing — and  vet 

Fjeldbo.  Well?— and  yet? 

Bratsberg.  And  vet  there  is  something  behind  it  all 
with  vou — somethinLT  confoundedly  objectionable;  some- 
thing— something  superior  that  I  can't  stand! 

Fjeldbo.  Oh — i)ut — explain  yourself! 

Bratsberg.  I?  No!  It  is yor<  that  should  explain  yourself ! 
You  can  make  what  vou  like  of  that  answer. 
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Fjeldbo.  Mr.  Bratsberg,  you  and  I  do  not  understand 
one  another.  I  have  no  bill  to  send  back  to  you;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  I  might  do  you  even  a  greater  service 
than  that. 

Bratsberg.  Indeed?     How? 

Fjeldbo.  By  holding  my  tongue. 

Bratsberg.  By  holding  your  tongue?  .Shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  should  like?  I  should  like  to  be  changed  into  one 
of  these  coarse,  foul-mouthed  fellows  that  are  joining  the 
League  of  Youth !  You  carry  your  nose  much  too  high  in 
the  air,  my  friend;  thct  won't  do  in  a  free  communitv 
like  ours.  Look  at  Stei.sgaard;  there  is  nothing  of  that 
about  liim;  and  that  is  whv  I  will  have  him  here.    I  will 

You 
and 


-I  will!    Why,  upon  my  soul  I  would  like  to ! 


must  make  the  best  of  it;  you  have  made  your  bed 
must  lie  on  it.    (Lundestad  comes  in  from  the  back.) 

Lundcstad.  Many  hap[  .  returns  of  the  dav,  Mr. 
Bratsberg!    Allow  me  to  wish  you  ever-  possible 

Bratsberg.  Oh,  damn  your  good  wishes ! — I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  dear  Lun^est'd  1  What  I  meat  is  that  every- 
thing seems  such  humbu;..  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  will  really  stand  the  test  of  trial. 

Lundestad.  So  Monsen's  creditors  are  saying! 

Bratsberg.  Ah,  yes — that  affair  of  Monsen's,  for  in- 
stance— weren't  you  thunderstruck  to  hear  of  it? 

Lundestad.  Oh,  you  know  you  ha\'e  been  prophesying 
it  for  ever  so  long,  Mr.  Bratsberg. 

Bratsberg.  Hm,hm!  so  I  have — so  I  have.  As  recently 
as  the  day  before  yesterday,  he  came  here  to  beg  me 

Fjeldbo.  To  beg  you  to  save  him,  perhaps. 

Lundestad.  No,  he  was  too  deeply  involved  for  that; 
and  ever\'thing  has  happened  for  the  best. 

Bratsberg.  Really !  Was  it  for  the  best,  then,  that  you 
were  beaten  at  the  election  yesterday? 

Lundestad.  I  wasn't  beaten;  us  a  matter  of  fact,  every- 
thing went  just  as  I  wished.  Stensgaard  is  a  man  that  it 
is  better  not  to  oppose.  He  has  something  that  the  rest 
of  us  would  give  our  ears  to  have. 

Bratsberg.  I  don't  quite  understand ? 

Lundestad.  He  has  the  power  of  carrying  the  crowd 
with  him.   And  he  is  lucky  enough  not  to  be  hampered  by 
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character  or  convictions  or  position,  .so  that  it  is  easy 
enough  for  him  to  be  broad-minded. 

Bratsbrrg.  But  I  certainly  should  have  supposed  that 
we  were  broad-minded  too  ? 

Lundestad.  Of  course  we  are,  Mr.  Bratsljeri:;.  Xo  doubt 
of  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  we  are  broad-minded 
merely  with  regard  to  what  concerns  ourselves ;  but  here 
is  this  fellow  Stensgaard  being  l)road-minded  as  to  what 
concerns  others  as  well !  That  is  the  new  feature  in  it. 

Bratsberg.  And  you  mean  to  back  up  these  revoiutionan,- 
ideas  ? 

Lundestad.  I  have  read  in  history  books  that  in  old 
days  there  were  men  who  had  the  power  ot  conjuring  up 
spirits;  but  they  couldn't  manage  to  cimjure  them  ;iway 
again. 

Bratsberg.  But,  my  dear  Lundestad,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  an  intelligent  man  like  you 

Lundestad.  Oh,  I  know  it  sounds  like  I'opish  supersti- 
tion, Mr.  Bratsberg;  but  new  ideas  are  like  spirits — you 
ain't  conjure  them  away  again,  and  so  the  only  thing  is 
to  make  the  best  of  them. 

Bratsberg.  Yes,  but  now,  when  Monsen  is  done  for,  and 
probably  the  whole  gang  of  disturbers  of  the  peace  witli 
him 

Lundestad.  If  Monsen  had  gone  to  smash  a  few  days 
earlier,  things  would  have  been  very  dif?crent. 

Bratsberg.  Yes,  worse  luck !  You  have  been  too 
previous 

Lundestad.  I  was  thinking  of  you  as  well.  Mr.  I'nitsberg. 

Bratsberg.  Of  me  ? 

Lundestad.  Our  party  must  keep  up  its  reput.ttion.  We 
represent  the  old,  solid  Norwegian  tradition  of  honesty. 
If  I  had  failed  Stensgaard,  let  me  tell  you,  he  has  a  paper 
which 

Bratsberg.  lie  hasn't  it  any  longer. 

Lundestad.  What? 

Bratsberg.  Here  it  is. 

Lundestad.  lie  has  sent  it  back  to  you' 

Bratsberg.  Yes.  In  personal  matters  he  is  an  honourable 
man;   I  must  do  him  that  justice. 

Lundestad  (th.oushtfullv\.  He    is   a    rcmarkahlv    clover 
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man.  (Stensgaard  com^s  in  at  the  back,  and  stops  in  the 
doorivay.) 

Stens^aard.  May  I  come  any  farther? 

Bratsberg  {going  to  meet  him).  Certainly,  von  may. 

Stcnsgaard.  And  will  vou  accept  mv  t'oo'd  wishes^ 

Bratsberg.  That  I  will. 

Stensgaard.  Then  let  me  offer  them  to  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart!  And  I  hope  you  wil'l  blot  out  all 
thoughts  of  those  stupid  things  I  wrote 

Bratshtrg.  I  jud;:e  by  deeds,  Mr.  Stensgaard. 

Stensgaard.  (Jod  bless  you,  sir! 

Bratsbe-g.  And  from  to-day— since  you  wish  it— you 
must  consider  yourself  at  home  here. 

Stensgaard.  May  P  May  I  really^  {A  knock  is  heard 
at  the  door.) 

Bratsberg.  Come  in!  {.i  number  of  townsfolk  come  in  to 
congratulate  Bratsberg  on  his  birthdav.  He  goes  amongst 
them,  thanking  them  and  talking  to  them.  Meanwhile  Thora 
has  come  in  from  the  left.) 

Thora.  Mr.  Stensgaard,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  of 
quietly  thanking  you. 

Stensgaard.  You,  Miss  Bratsberg! 

Thora.  My  father  has  told  me  how  splendidly  you  haye 
behayed. 

Stensgaard.  But ? 

Thora.  How  we  ha\-e  misjudged  \ou ! 

Stensgaard.  lliwc  you? 

Thora.  But  you  know  it  was  >-our  own  fault— no,  no. 
It  was  ours.  I  wish  I  could  find  some  way  of  making 
amends  for  it. 

Stensgaard.  Do  you?  Do  you  really?  Would  you 
really ?  "  '  ^ 

Thora.  CerUunly,  if  only  we  could 

Bratsberg  {to  Thora).  Let  us  haye  some  refreshments 
for  our  guests,  my  dear. 

Thora.  They  are  just  being  brought.  {She  goes  tmi'ards 
the  door  on  the  left,  from  which  the  Maid  comes  with  a  tray 
of  wnie  and  cakes,  which  she  hands  round  during  the  follow- 
ing dialogue.) 

Stensgaard.  .My  dear,  kind  Lundestad,  I  feel  like  the 
god  of  \'ictory ! 
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I.ur.dfstad.  You  felt  like  that  yesterdav.  too.  I  1x1..  ., 
Stensgaard.  Pooh!— to-day  it  is  quite  a  different  matt( 
—the  best  thinp;  of  all— the  crown  of  it  all !   Life  has 
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made  a  glorious  thins! 

Lundestad.  Aha!    Thou.uhts  of  low.  eh? 
Stoisgaard.  Not  thou-hts— real  happiness!   The  hai)!)!- 
ness  of  love ! 

Lioidestad.  So  hrcMier-iii-law  Bastian  has  broui^ht  vou 
an  answer,  eh?  " 

Stensoaard.  Rastian ? 

Lundcsiad.  Yes.    he    hinted   at    something    vesterday; 
hadn"t  he  promised  to  speak  for  you  to  a  certxin  little  girl  ?' 
Stcnsgaard.  What  nonsense—— 

Lundestad.  Oh,  you  needn't  he  shv  with  me.    If  I  don't 
know  it  yet,  then  I  can  tell  vou;'  you  have  won,  Mr 
Stensgaard— I  have  it  from  Ringdal.  ' 
Stensgaard.  You  have  it  from  Ringdal? 
Lioidestad.  Miss  Monsen  has  said  "  yes."' 
Stensgaard.  What  do  you  sav? 
Lundestad.  I  say  that  she  has  said  ''  ves." 
Stensgaard.  "Yes?"   "Yes?"   And  her  father  bolted  ^ 
Lundestad.  But  the  daughter  hasn't  bolted. 
_    Stensgaard.  Said  "  yes!  ''    With  such  a  scandal  as  this 
m  her  family!   How  unwomanly !  Such  conduct  is  enough 
to  turn  away  any  man  of  decent  feelings.    But  the  whole 

thing  is  a  misunderstanding.    I  never  asked  Bastian . 

How  on  earth  could  the  brute- — -?  But  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequence; it  has  nothing  to  do  v.ith  me.  Whatever  he 
has  done,  he  must  be  responsible  for,  and  no  one  else. 
(Hejre  comes  in  at  the  back.) 

Hejre.  Ha,  ha !    Quite  a  gathering !    Of  course !    Paying- 
their  respects— making  up  to  the  great  man,  as  they  sa\^ 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed,  too 

Dratsberg.  tlianks,  thanks,  old  friend! 
Hejre.  Bless  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Bratsberg,  vou  shoukin't 
make  yourself  so  cheap.  {More  guests  arrive.)  Ah.  here 
they  come— officers  of  the  courts— the  cxecuti\e— but 
never  mind  about  that!  (Goes  up  to  Stensgaard.)  Ah, 
my  dear,  lucky  young  man,  are  you  here?  Your  hand! 
Let  me  offer  you  the  assurance  of  an  old  fellow's  sincere 
yraiiiication 
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Stensgaard.  What  about  ? 

//f/Vf.  You  asked  me  yesterday  to  say  something  a 

little  equivocal  about  you  to  her — you  know 

Stcns(iaard .  OI1,  yes— yes;   well,' wliat  of  it  ;> 

Ilejre.  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  carry  out 

your  wishes 

Stcnsoaard.  Well,  what  of  it,  I  want  to  know?     How 
did  she  take  it? 

Hejre.  Like  a   woman   in   love— naturally;     began   to 
cr\-— banged  the  door  in  my  face— wouldn't  either  answer 

or  show  herself 

Stensgaard.  Thank  heaven  for  that ! 
Hejre.  You  are  barbarous !  To  put  a  poor  lone  widow's 
heart  to  such  a  cruel  test !  To  go  making  fun  of  the  pangs 
of  jealousy!  But  the  eyes  of  love  can  see  through  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  To-day,  when  I  passed  her  house,  there 
was  Madam  Rundholmen  standing  at  her  open  window, 
looking  as  well  and  hearty  as  you  like,  combing  her  hair,' 
she  looked  like  a  mermaid,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so! 
Ah,  that's  a  capable  woman,  if  you  like! 
Ste)isgaard.  Well  ? 

Hejre.  Well,  then  she  laughed,  as  if  she  were  possessed, 
my  boy— and  waved  a  letter  in  the  air,  and  called  out: 
"  A  love-letter,  Mr.  Hejre;  I  got  engaged  vesterday !  " 
Stensgaard.  What?    Engaged? 

Hejre.  My  heartiest  congratulations,   voung   man;    I 
can't  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  be  the  first  to  brino-  you 

the  news ° 

Stensgaard.  It's  all  nonsense !  Just  idle  talk ! 

Hejre.  What  is  nonsense? 

Stensgaard.  You  have  misunderstood  her;    or  else  she 

has  misunderstood .   Engaged,  indeed !    Are  you  mad  ? 

x\ow  that  Monsen  has  gone  to  smash,  there  is  verv  little 

doubt  that  she  will,  too 

Hejre.  No.  I'll  be  bound  she  won't,  mv  bov!  She's  as 
safe  as  a  rock. 

Stensgaard.  It  is  all  one  to  me.  Mv  thoughts  are  running 
in  another  direction  altogether.  That  letter  was  only  a 
joke— a  wager,  as  I  told  you,  you  know.  My  dear  Mr. 
Hejre.  do  me  the  favour  not  to  say  a  word  to  any  one" 
auuut  tii.iL  sLupiu  .sLury. 
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J{e]re.  I  understand !   I  understand !   \'ou  want  to  keep 
It  secret— that  is  what  tb.ey  call  romance,  I  believe!    Yes 
yes— you  young  people  have  such  poetical  ide.-.s ! 

Siens^aard.  Quite  so,  quite  so.    Onlv  hold  vour  ton-^ue 
and  I  will  pay  you  for  it.    I  will  take  up  >-uur  lawsuits! 
and .    Hush!    I  rely  on  vou.   (Leaves  him.) 

Bratsberg   {who  has  been   talking  to   Lundestad)    No 
really,  Lundestad— I  can't  believe  that! 

Lundestad.  I  swear  it  is  true,  .Air.  i]r,.tsher^!    1  had  it 
from  Mr.  Hejre's  own  mouth. 

Hejre.  What  had  you  from  m^-  mouth,  mav  I  ask^ 

Bratsberg.  Tell  me -did  Mr.  Ste-nsgaard  show  vou  a  bill 
yesterday  ? 

_   Hejre.  Yes,  that's  true!— no  doubt  about  it !   But  what 
is  the  point.' 

Bratsberg.  I  will  tell  you  that  presently,    .^d  vou  told 
him,  didn't  you ? 

Lundestad.  You  made  him  believe  it  was  a  for^a-rv 
didn't  you  ?  ^    -  j 

Hejre.  By  way  of  a  harmless  joke,  yes;  just  to  upset 
his  tnumph  a  little  bit ■  ■         ■>  t^ 

Lundestad.  But  I  understand  that  vou  said  both  the 
Signatures  were  forgeries? 

Hejre.  Well,  hang  it,  why  not  both  just  as  much  as  one " 
Bratsberg.  So  that  was  it ! 

Lundestad  (to  Bratsberg).  .\nd  it  was  when  he  heard 
thai- 

Bratsberg.  That  he  gave  the  bill  to  Ringdal ;   yes ! 

Lu?idestad.  When  it  was  no  longer  any  use  to'him  as  a 
weapon  to  threaten  with. 

Bratsberg  To  think  of  his  playing  the  magnanimous 
—and  humbugging  me  a  second  time !   Gaining  admission 

to  my  house— extorting  my  gratitude !— the— the ' 

And  this  is  the  creature  you 

Hejre.  But  what  makes  you  behave  so  stranc^elv  my 
dear  sir?  o    . »      . 

^  Bratsberg.  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time,  old  friend ' 
yTakes  Lundestad  aside.)  And  this  is  the  creature  vou 
patronise  and  shove  to  the  front  and  help  in  every  way 
you  can!  '        ^ 


Lundestad.  And  what  about 
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Bratsberg.  Oh,  I  should  like  tf>- 


[act  v. 


I.niulfstad  {poDitijig  to  Stensgaakd,  rcho  is  talking  to 
Thora).  Look  over  thtrc.  What  d(j  vou  suppose  people 
will  think ^ 

Bratsberg.  I  will  soon  disabuse  th.eir  minds. 

I.undtstad.  It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Iiratsberf,^  He  will  force 
himself  to  the  front  by  all  sorts  of  underhand  and  deceitful 
means 

Bratsberg.  I  know  a  triek  or  two  myself,  Mr.  Lundestad! 

l.widcstad.  What  do  you  mem  to  do? 

Bratsberg.  Nevermind!  (Tu  1''jf:i.I)B0.)  Doctor  Fjcldbo, 
will  yoU  do  me  a  fa'^our? 

l-'jddbo.  With  pleasure ! 

Bratsberg.  Then  turn  that  fellow  out  of  th.e  house. 

Fjeldba.  Stens^aard? 

Bratsberg.  Yes,  the  adventurer;  I  don"t  want  to  hear 
his  name;   turn  him  out! 

Fjcldbo.  IJut  how  can  I ? 

B.ratsbcrg.  That's  your  affair.   I  j^ive  yuu  a  free  hand. 

Fjcldbo.  A  free  hand!  Do  y^u  really?— without  any 
restrictions? 

Bratsberg.  Devi!  take  it.  ves ! 

Fjcldbo.  Your  hand  on  that,  Mr.  Bratsbertj! 

Bratsberg.  There  it  is. 

Fjcldbo.  Then  it  is  now  or  never  for  me.  {In  a  loud 
voice.)  May  I  ask  you  ill  for  your  attention  for  a  moment? 

Bratsberg.  Dr.  Fjcldbo  has  something  to  sa\  ! 

Fjcldbo.  I  have  the  great  happiness,  with  Mr.'P/ratsberg's 
consent,  to  announce  to  you  mv  engagement  to  his 
daughter.  (Outburst  of  astoiiishmoit.  Thora  gives  a  little 
cry  ;  13katsb::;rg  is  about  to  speak,  but  checks  himsdf.  A 
din  oj  congratulations  arises.) 

Sti  nsgaard.  Engagement?       Your  engagement ? 

/Icjrc  {to  Eratsbeug).  With  your ^?  With  Miss—  ^ 

With— with !> 

Lundestad.  Is  he  out  (>[  Iiis  mind? 

Stensgaard  (to  Eratsbekg).  But,  Mr.  Plratsberf^- 


Bratsberg.  Wliat  can  I  do?    I  am  a  Libend.    I  am  going 
to  join  the  League  of  Youth. 

Fjildbo    (to    BrA.TSBERG^.    Tll.ink    yOW.    sir—  thn!-:'--    •.■r:::\ 

And,  forgive  me ! 
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Bratsbcrg.  New  combinations  are  in  liie  air  to-dav 
Mr^Stensgaard!    Free  competition  is  a  splendid  tain-l'  ' 

Thora.  My  dear,  kind  fatlier! 

Lundestad.  Yes,  and  engagements  are  in  the  air,  too  I 
ain  tell  you  of  another 

Stemgaard.  It  is  merely  an  invented  storv' 

Lundesiad.  Nothing  of  the  kind!  It  is  Mi^s  Monscn's 
engagement 

Stensgaard.  Ifs  a  lie!   It's  a  lie,  I  tell  vou ' 

Thora    No  dad,  ifs  quite  true;   they  are  both  here. 

Bratsberg.  Who?    Where? 

Thora  Ragna  and  Mr.  Helle.  In  there.  {Points  to  the 
door  on  the  right.) 

Lundestad.  Mr.  Ilelle?    Then  it"s  he  that—' 

Bratsberg    And  here-in  my  house!     {Calls  to  the  door 

on  the  right.)  Come  out.  mv  dear  child ! 

Ragna   {shrinking  back  in  the  dooruav).  Oh,   no    no' 

1  here  are  so  manv  people  here!  '  >       ,        ■ 

vofrfault"  ^""'^  ^''"  '''''''^"^'    ^^'^'""^  ^""^  happened  isn't 
Helle.  Mr.  Bratsberg,  she  is  homeless  now. 
Ragna.  Do  be  good  to  us ! 

Bratsberg.  Of  course  J  will.    And  thank  you,  my  dear, 
lor  havmg  come  to  rne  m  vour  trouble ' 

hcjre.  Engagements  are  in  the  air,  and  no  mistake! 

And  1  can  add  another  to  the  list 

Bratsberg.    \\\r,it}     Vou? —in  vour  old  a -e^      What 
giddy  behaviour!  '  '"   " 

Hejre    Oh,  I  could .    But  never  mind  al,out  that 

Lundestad.  The  game  is  lost,  Mr.  Stensgiuird 
Stensgaard.  Do  you  think  so?    {Raises  his  voice  )    No 
you  are  not  going  to  add  another  to  the  list,  Mr    Heirf' 
but  I  am!   I  want  to  make  an  announcement,  gentlemen; 
1  ha\e  reached  port  too.  ' 

Bratsberg.  How? 

Stensgaard.  One  sometimes  has  to  plav  a  double  "ame 
and  conceal  one's  tnie  purpose,  when  i{  is  necessary'  I 
regard  that  as  permissible,  when  it  conduces  to  the 
general  welfare.  My  life's  work  is  clearlv  mapped  out 
LJCiure  rnc— ana  cvciyliung  is  second  to  that,  in  my  eves 
My  energies  are  to  be  devoted  to  this  district;   new  ideas 
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are  workini^  and  fermenting  here,  but  need  straining  and 
rliiritying.  Hut  that  is  no  work  for  a  mere  adventurer. 
It  the  peo[jlo  here  are  to  have  a  kader,  he  must  belong  to 
the  place.  Tliat  is  why  I  have  entered  into  ties  that  bind 
me  up  irrevocably  with  local  interests  here — bind  me  by 
my  heart-strings.  If  I  have  aroused  misconceptions  in 
any  quarter,  th.at  must  be  forgiven  me.  I,  too.  am  engaged ! 

Bratshcri^.  You  ? 

i'jeldbo.  Engaged?    To  whom? 

Limdestad.  Surely  you  don't  mean ? 

Stensii'iard.  It  is  the  result  of  much  deliberation — 
much  weighing  of  my  feelings.  Yes,  fellow-townsmen, 
I  am  engaged — to  Madam  Rundholmen! 

Fjeldho.  To  Madam  Rundholmen! 

Bratsberg.  The  tradesman's  widow? 

Limdestad.  Hm!    So  that's  it! 

Bratsberg.  But  this  is  all  very  puzzling.  What  made 
you — — ? 

Stensgaard.  It  was  just  a  manoeuvTe,  Mr.  Bratsberg  I 

Limdestad.  He's  a  very  clever  fellow.  (Aslaksen  peeps 
in  at  the  door  at  the  back.) 

■Islaksen.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  but— — ■ 

Bratsberg.  Come  in,  Aslaksen,  come  in!  Have  you  come 
to  wish  me  many  happy  returns  of  the  dav,  too? 

Aslaksen.  No,  indeed,  sir — I  vouldn't  take  such  a 
li!)erty.    But  I  absolutely  must  speak  to  Mr.  Stensgaard. 

.Ste)isgaard.  Afterwards.    You  can  wait  outside. 

Aslaksen.  No,  I  swear  it  is  urgent 

Stensgaard.  Hold  your  tongue!  What  do  you  mean  by 
tiiis  intrusion? — Yes,  gentlemen,  as  I  was  saying,  the  ways 
of  fate  are  wonderful.  There  was  need  of  some  close  and 
permanent  bond  to  link  me  to  this  district;  and  I  found 
a  woman  of  ripe  years,  who  could  make  a  home  for  me. 
I  have  sloughed  the  skin  of  the  adventurer;  and  here  I 
stand  before  you  all,  a  plain  man  of  the  people.  Take  me. 
I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  in  any  post  your  confidence 
may  assign  to  me. 

Limdestad.  He  has  won. 

Bratsberg.  Really,  I  must  say .    (To  the  Maid,  who 

rui:>  Lume Juruardj/utu  trie  duur  at  the  back.)    Weii.'^    Well.' 
What  is  it?    What  are  vou  gigglinsi  about? 
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Several  of  the  Guests.  Ikr  \oun 
holmcn?     What  on  earth — '-? 

Strnsgaard.  What  nonsense! 

Aslaksen.  Well,  I  told  vou 

Bratsber?^  (i^oini^  towards  the  door).  Come  in  I  ("omr 
(Bastian  Monsen  a}id  Madam  RuNnnor.MKN  onne 
arm-in-arm.    General  sensation.) 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Oh,  Mr.  IJratsberg,  I 
won't  he  angr\-  witii  me^ — 

Bratsberfi.  Not  at  all !  Not  at  all ! 

Madam    Rundholmen.     But    I    simply    had     t., 
straight  up  and  show  mv  voung  man  to  you  and 
Thora. 

Bratsheri^.  Quite  so;  youareengajred— -I  know;  but 

Thora.  But  we  didn't  know — ^  ' 

Stensfiaard  {to  Asi.aksex).  But  how  the  devil  did ^ 

Aslaksen.  I  had  so  mmv  things  in  mv  head  vcsterdav 
so  many  things  to  think  of,  I  mean - 

Stensgaard.  But  surely  she  got  mv  letter? 

Aslaksen.  \o.  she  got  Bastian  Monsen's.  Here  is  vours 
{Gives  htm  a  letter.) 

Stensgaard.  M^sUiin}    And  this  is ?    {Glaiices  at  the 

envelope,:     n  crumples  it  up  and  stuffs  it  into  his  Pocket  ) 
Uh,  you  mtemal  idiot!  '  ' 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Yes,  of  course  I  consented  You 
have  to  be  war>' :  men  are  deceitful  creatures;  but  when 
you  h  ive  It  m  bh;.-k  and  white  that  a  man's  intentions 

are  l,nnourable,  then .    Why,  there's  Mr.  Stensgaard, 

too!     Well,  Mr.  Stensgaard,  surely  you  are  going  to  con- 
rr-'tulate  me?  ^ 

t..;re  {to  LuNDESTAD).  She  looks  as  if  she  would  like  to 
bite  him,  doesn't  she! 

Bratsberg.  Of  course  he  is,  Madam  Rundholmen;  but 
aren  t  you  going  to  congratulate  your  future  sister-in-law  ^ 

Madam  Rundholmen.  Who  is  tiiat? 

Thora.  Ragna.    She  has  got  engaged,  too. 

Basttan.  Have  you,  Ragna? 

.,...,....,  j^..,.,^.,.^j^„,^;_^^_  ^^  iiiaL  It.'  i  iciueinuer  my  voun" 
man  said   that  a  certain  person   had  gone  a-courting"^ 
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Good  lu<k  to  vfni  hofh;  ;,,i,l  wcIidriK'  into  (hr  f.iniilv 
Mr.  Strn.s.:;:iard!  '  ' 

FjcUho.  No,  no  -it  i>nt  he! 

liratshen^.  Xo— it's  Mr.  [IcH.-  u  c.ipital  choice  to  m.ik-. 
Ami  yuu  have  uot  to  con^^T.ituLitc  rnv  (lau}.'htcr  too. 

MmJatn  Ruudluihncn.  Mi.s.sThora!  Well,  Mr.  Lundcstad 
wu.s  riulit  alter  all.  I  congratulate  vou,  .Mi>s  Th(;ra— I 
cun;,'ratulate  you.  Mr.  Stens'jaard ! 

FjdJbo.  Mr.  Fjeldho,  you  mean. 

Madam  Rnmlhnlmen.  Wh.it  ? 

I-)ii(Jho.   \'es,  it's  me  I 

Madam  Riuidlwlmen.  Wtii,  I  am  absolutely  bewildered! 

Bralsherg.  And  I  see  things  clearly  for  the'first  time. 

Stinsi^aard.  Excuse  me;  I  ha've  some  imtjortant 
business 

liralsherg  {a<ide,  to  Lundestad).  Lundestad,  what  was 
tlie  other  word? 

f.u.tdestad.  What  otiier  wonP 

Bratshcrg.  Not   "  adventurer  "—the  ;  ther ? 

Lundestad.  Charlatan. 

Stensiiaard.  Good-day  to  ever^-liodv. 

Braisbcrg.  Just  a  word  with  you,  Mr.  Stensgaard!  A 
word— a  word  that  has  been  on  mv  mind  for  a  loni:  time— 

Stensgaard  {moving  to  the  door).  E.xcuse  me;'' I  have 
some  pressing  business  to  attend  to. 

Bralibcrg  (Jollou-ing  him).  Charlatan! 

Stensgaard.  Good-liye!  Guod-bve!  {Goes  out  at  the  back.) 

Bratsberg  {coming  back).  Now  'the  air  is  purified,  mv 
friends! 

Bastian.  I  hcjpe  you  wont  think  I  am  t(j  blame  for 
what  has  happened  at  home,  Mr.  Bratsl)erg? 

Bratsberg.  Every  one  must  sweep  up  his  own  mess. 

Bastian.  I  had  absolutely  notliing  to  do  with  it.  (.Selm.\ 
has  appeared  at  the  door  at  the  back,  and  has  stood  there 
listening.) 

Sebna.  Dad !  You  look  happy  now !— Mav  he  come  in 
now  ? 

Bratsberg.  Sdnvd^  \'ou.^  Pleading  for  him .^  Vou,  who 
only  the  day  before  yesterday 

Selma.  Pooh,  it  is  a  lonir  tim.e  since  then'  Rvi^r-.-t'i^vr 
is  all  right.   I  know  now  that  he  can  do  reckless  things 
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iiratshrr:;.  And  you  arc  -I.ui  of  ii^ 


Sdma.  (il.id  tliat  ho  can  ;    hut  I  am  not  goinL'  to  let 
him ! 

Bratshers^.  Vn>  an(J  hrin::  liim  in.  (Sf.i,m.\  poes  out  to  ihe 
rt^ht.) 

Rtniitlal  (comn!!^  i>:).  H.re  is  vour  ktt.r  nf  ri'si"natiMn 
sir. 

Bratsbcrn.  Thanks,  l)ut  ymi  ran  tear  it  u[). 

Rini^JaL  Tear  it  up? 

Bratsber'^.  Yes,  KinL'dal.  That  woulrln't  I)e  the  w  iv. 
But  I  can  atone,  all  the  same,  hv  sf  iting  seriously  to 
work .   (Hrik  and  Sei.ma  came  in.) 

Erik.  Can  you  forgive  ine.  dad? 

Bratsbcr^  ((yuttinz  the  IW  tutn  his  hand).  I  mustn't  be 
less  merciful  thin  fate  has  oeen. 

Erik.  Dad:  From  to-div  onward-^.  1  will  have  nothing' 
to  do  with  the  husin.ss  that  you  dislikr  m)  much. 

Br.iisberg.  Xo,  my  hoy.  Thank  you   -hut  vou  must  stav 
as  you  are.  Xo  row.irdicel  Xo  runnin; 
tion!    iiut  /  mean  to  sUmd  hv  vou 
have  a  piece  of  n^ws  for  you,  -('ntlen 
partnership  in  my  son"s  business. 

6V,s7T.  What?'  You,  Mr.  Ijratsber-? 

I/ejre.  You,  sir? 
_    Bratsherg.  Y'es.  It  is  an  honourable  callin;;  and  one       it 
IS  rich  in  blessings— or,  at  any  rate,  mav  be  made  so.   And 
I  have  no  lonfjer  any  reason  for  standing  out  of  it,  either. 

Lundestad.  I  will  tell  yoi-  what,  .Mr.  Bratsber-— if  vou 
are  .Ljoing  to  set  to  work  for  the  Rood  of  the  district,  it 
would  be  an  in  fern  d  sham.:  if  an  <^ld  soldier  like  me  shirked 
his  dutv. 

Erik.  You?    Do  you  mean  it? 

Lundestad.  Indeed  I  do.  After  the  pansjs  Mr.Stensgaard's 
heart  has  suffered  to-day— well,  it  wouW  be  brutal  to  force 
him  into  pohtics  now.  He  needs  time  to  recuperate-  he 
ought  to  go  away  for  a  bit—and  I  shall  see  that  he  does! 
Therefore,  fellow-townsmen,  if  you  have  anv  use  for  me 
here  I  am!  '  ' 

Guests  (pressing  hi<!  hand  n-ith  emniiny>\     Thar-.l-   -:-.-.:-. 
Lundestad!    Good  old  chap!    \'ou  won't  desert  us"' 
Bratsberg.  That's  right— that's  right !  Things  are  falling 
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into  tluir  prop,  r  |)l.i(f.s  ;ij,'ain.  Dut  wIk)  is  rr,.l|v  nsnon- 
siMc  for  all  thisr' 

I'jildho.  AsLkson,  you  know  somtthinir  al)out  tin's. 

Aslaksen  (m  alarm).  I,  doc  tor?  I  am  as  innocent  as  a 
n.ilu'  iniliorn  ! 

I'jtldhd.   liut  till   Kttir.  that-- 

Aslakst'H.  It  wasn't  my  fault.  I  till  von'  It  was  the 
fault  of  th.'  (|.(  tions,  and'  P,astian  Monsi'n,  and  Fate,  and 
A((  idtnt,  and  Madam  Rundholmcn's  punch-  there  was 
n(»  lemon  in  it—and  I  represented  the  .\,aiestv  of  the 
Press,  and 

liratshrri^  {omiiHs,  up  to  him).  What's  that ''   What's  that  ? 
Aslakseii.  The  Press,  Mr.  Hratslxr^'! 
Bralshero.  The  Press !  There  you  are!  Haven't  I  always 
•said  that  the  Press  lias  an  extraordinary  power  nowadays' 

Aslaksen.  Oli,  Mr.  Brats  be  r;,' 

Bratsberi^.  No  false  modesty,  Mr.  Aslaksen.  Hitherto  I 
liavo  not  read  your  paper;  but  for  the  future  I  will.  Mav 
I  ask  you  to  send  me  ten  copies  .•' 

Aslaksen.  Twenty,  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Hratsberfr! 
Bratshern.  Oh,  well— thank  you— let  me  have  twenty, 
then.    And,  if  you  should  find  yourself  pressed  for  money' 
come  to  me.    I  mean  to  support  the  Press.   But  I  tell  you' 
this  beforehand--!  won't  write  anvthinLr  in  it. 

Rini^dal.  \\\vAt  is  this  I  hear.^  '^'our  daucht-r  en'-n-^ed^ 
BraLsberi^.  Yes ;   what  do  you  say  to  that  ^  ■'•■'• 

Rtit^idal.  Capit;ii:    But  when  was  it  sett'e.P 
Fjeldba  {hurriedh).  Oh,  I  will  tell  vou  some  other  time— 
Bratsbero.  It  was  settled  on  the  se\enteenth  of  May. 

I'jtldho.  How  on  earth ? 

Bratsbetfi.  The  same  day  little  Miss  Raima 

Tliora.  Oh,  dad!— have 'you  known  all  the  time? 
Brat'-'cr-.  Yes,  my  dear;   I  have  known  all  the  time. 

h]ddbo.  Oh,  Mr.  Bratsberg ! 

Thnra.  But  who  can  have ? 

Bratsbero.  Another  time  ynu  children  must  lower  your 
voices  a  little  when  I  am  taking  a  nap  in  the  bav  window  i 
Thora.  Oh,  were  you  behind  that  blind? 
Fji'ldbo.  That  explains  the  way  vou  have  treatvvl  mei 
braisocrg.  Yes,  you  are  a  nice  one— coming  here  and 
ne\er  saying  a  word  about  it. 
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IjtUhn.  Unuld  It  havf  l)c.M  ativ  usi-  it  J  li.id  .spoken 
bi'lorc'  to-dav."' 

Bratsb,ro.  \\m  art-  ri-ht,  Ki,i,]|„, ;  (liin-s  had  to 
liappcn  in  Intw-fcn. 

T!u,r.,  {in  a  low  votce.  to  l-jKi  i.uo).  \\.s.  vwu  know  how 
to  fiold  your  tongue.  Wliy  uas  I  allowrd  to' know  nut  h  in- 
of  all  this  business  about  StcnsLiaard  .^ 

Fjddho.  Whin  a  hawk  is  hovtrin:;  over  vour  pi-ci-n- 
house,  you  look  after  your  pi^t„ns  —  but  ^  ou  don  t 
friKliten     them.        {Thy     are     tnlnufted    by     Ma.. am 

KlNDHOLMEN.) 

llqre   {to    Hkatsberg).   I   sav     vou    niu^t    excuse   inc 
you  know— but   f  am  afraid  we  sludl  liuve  to  postpone 
our  lawsuit  indefmiiely. 

Bratsber^.  Shall  we?    \'erv  well. 

lletre.   I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  undertaken  a  i  ,1.  as 
reporter  on  Aslaksen  .-,  paper. 

BratsbcTg.   I  am  deli-hted  to  hear  it. 

Ilt'jre.  And,  of  course,  you  can  see  hn  Mairself-  with 

so  much  on  my  hands ■ 

Bratsherg.  Quite  so,  old  friend;   I  can  wait. 
Madam  Rundholmen   {to  Thora).  Yes.   that   bad   ni  ui 
has  cost  me  bitter  tears.     Hut  thank  God  I  have  -ot 
Ba.stian  now!    The  other  fellow  is  as  deceitful  as  ain  be  • 
and  never  done  .sm(;kin-,  .Miss  Thora;  and  wants  tii,-  l„.st 
of  cverytfun.c:  every  day;   he's  a  repalar  -lutton. 
Maid  {comnii^  in).  Lunch  is  served,  sir! 
Bratsberg.  Now  >-ou  will  all  come  and  take  pot-lurk 
Vou  must  come  and  sit  beside  me,  .Mr.  Lundest;.d— and 
you  too,  Mr.  .\slaksen. 

Rir.gdal.  We  shall  have  plent\-  of  f,asts  to  drink,  to- 
day! 

_  Hejre.  Yes;  and  perhaps  you  won't  think  it  altogi  ther 
indiscreet  if  an  old  chap  like  me  proposes  the  toast  of 
"  absent  friends." 

Lundestad.  Tlierc  is  one  absent  friend  that  we  shall  see 
back  again,  .Mr.  Hejre. 

Hejre.  Do  you  mean  Stensgaard  ? 

Lundestad.  Yes,  mark  my  words.  In  ten  or  flft.-.-  r-. 
years  Stensgaard  will  be  in  parliament— perhaps  in  tlie 
cabinet 
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Fjddho.  In  ten  or  fifteen  years?  Yes,  but  then  he  won't 
he  able  to  preside  over  the  League  of  Youth. 

Hcjrc.  Wliy  not:> 

Fjeldbo.  Well,  he  will  be  at  what  you  may  call  an 
"  uncertain  ac:^   "  then. 

Hejrt'.  Then  lie  can  preside  over  an  Uncertain  League, 
my  boy!  I  am  sure  Lundestad  agrees  with  me.  He 
agrees  with  Xapoleon.  who  said:  "'  It  if  the  uncertain 
quantities  that  make  politicians."    Ha,  ha! 

Fjddho.  Will,  liowever  that  may  be,  our  League  will 
outlast  both  the  days  of  youth  and  those  of  uncerUiin  age, 
and  yet  remain  always  the  League  of  Youth.  When 
Stensgaard  founded  it,  and  was  carried  shoulder-high 
amidst  all  the  noise  and  excitement  of  Independence  Day, 
he  said  th;it  Providence  was  on  the  side  of  the  League  of 
Youth!  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  think  even  our 
triend  the  theologian  here  would  say  that  we  mav  take 
the  application  to  ourseKes. 

Bratsber^.  I  riuite  agree,  mv  friiiiu  because,  in  all 
seriousness,  we  have  groped  and  fumiiled  in  darkness,  but 
there  have  been  good  angels  at  the  back  of  us. 

l.iindesiad.  Ah,  well — they  were  very  middling  sort  of 
angels,  after  all. 

Aslakseu.  Tliat  is  the  result  of  our  local  conditions, 
Mr.  Lundestad!    (Curtain.) 
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